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Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the Table of my Memory ^ 
He wipe away all triviall fond Records, 
Allfawfs ofbookes^all formes,aHprcffures paft. 
That youth and obfervaeion coppied there | , 
And thy Commandment all alone fhaff five 
within the bookeand Volameofmy braine, 
V nm Jxt with bafer mMer ; jic^yes, by heaven : 
Oh moft pemiciousi^omm ] ^^ ^fi^^j^ 
Oh Villame, Villaine, Cmilingd^mned Villaine I 
Wy Tables, my Tables : meet it is I (ct it downe. 
That one may fmile, and fmile and bea Villaine ; 
At lead I'm fure it may be fb in Denmarke( . 
So.Vnck/ethere you are ; now tomy word ; 
It IS ; Adue, Adue, Rememberme : I havefworn't. 
i/iT . (^ Mmt. within. My Lord, my Lovdl 



c%r. Lord H^mkt! 

Hor. Heavcnfecurehim. 

c-%t^-Sobcit. 

Hot. iiIo, ho, ho/my Lord/ 

Bmm . Hillo, ho, ho, boy { cc 



^bird,come. 



M^m . Hillo, ho. Wo, boy { co mebirdyCome^ 

M^r. How ift't,my Noble LorcTfi ^f^ 

H^r. Whatnewes,mvJiOrd? ,^ ' ^^^^ 

mm. Ohy^onA9r0C^^ 
tfar. GoodmylXiW^teftTt. ' 

H^m. Noyoull rcvealc it. 



^u. 



ffa/rdet. Ad I.-Scen^, 4'. Ta^ 27S. (hhimTvJ. 
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« MlBUM ! LIBELLTJ8 rAOTTTS FUEBAT VAHOSISSIHUS. CbE- 
DTSKSp Vn: AT QUOMODO? MaLIGKO QUODAM * * PLENA 
MABGIKE £T BUPEB TEBGO, AKKOTATITM EST, ET EXEMPLIS, 
OALUMNIIB POTIUB, BUPBBEJETATUM." 

BuDOLPHi Lakgii Epibtola ad amicum, etc. 
" Now, beadeb, a palbehood i$ a paibehoop, though 

UTTEBED TTNDEB CIBOUMBTAKCEB of HITBBT AKD BUDDEir tbe- 
PIDATION; but CEBTATNLT it BECOMEB, though not KOBE 

a falsehood, tet mobb cbiminallt and hatefully a 
falsehood, when peepabed fbom afab, and elabobatelt 
buppobted bt fbaud, and dotetailing into f2aud, and 
hating no palliation fbom pbes8ube and haste." 

De Quincet's Seobet Societies. 
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Those to which an asterisk (*) is prefixed have been examined and ad- 
judged spurious. Those to which a dagg^ (f) is prefixed are not to be 
found, and are adjudged supposititious. 



At Devonshire House. 



^Manuscript alterations, corrections, additions, stage-directions, 
&c., in pencil and ink, contained in an edition of Sliakspere, 
Folio, 1632, commonly called The Perkins Folio, 



\ 



At Bridgewater House. 

^Manuscript alterations and corrections in pencil and ink, con- 
tained in an edition of Shakspere, Folio, 1623, conunonly 
called I%e Bridgewater Folio, 
Six manuscript Documents in a folio volume, viz. : 
*I. A statement of the value of the shares of Shakespeare and 
others in the Blaokfiriars property, upon avoiding the Play- 
house, (n. d.) 
*n. A letter addressed to Sir Thomas Egerton, signed "S. 

DanyelL" (n. d.) 
•ni. A Memorial of the Blaokfiriars Players to the Privy 

CouncO. (Nov. 1689.) 
•rV. A Beport by two Chief Justices on the right of citizens 
within the precinct of the White and Black Friars to ex- 
emption from, certain charges. (Jan. 27th, 1579.) 
*V. A Warrant appointing Eobert Dabome, William Shake- 
speare, and others, instructors of the Children of the Bevels 
to Queen Elizabeth. (Jan. 4th, 1609.) 
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♦VI. A letter to Sir Thomas Egerton, signed H. 8. (n. d.) 
" vera copia" 
*A statement of account of rewards and payments for entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth at Harefield, signed Arth. Maynwaringe. 



At Dulwich College. 

*I. Verses on Edward Allejn. 

*n. A List of Players appended to a letter &om the Council to 

the Lord Mayor, 
•m. A letter addressed to Henslow, signed "John Marston." 
*IV. A Complaint of certain inhabitants of the Liberty of South- 
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*V. An Assessment for the poor of the Liberty of Southwark. 
VI. A letter to Edward Alleyn &om his wife. 
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XI. — IV. Genuine contemporary copy of opinions of two 
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tion from certain charges 250 
XII. — ^V. Forged Warrant, appointing Eobert Dabome, 
William Shakespeare, Nathaniel Field and Edward 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has been from no desire unduly to extend this 
work that I have grafted upon it so many extracta 
from other books and articles on the same subject. 
In doing so my motive has been that in speaking of 
the writings of others I might ensure, if possible, a 
faultless accuracy, a point of great importance in 
a work which is at once critical and controver- 
sial. Nor have I rested satisfied with mere 
accuracy in quotation ; but in all other respects I 
have sedulously endeavoured to give a complete 
view of the whole Shakspere Controversy, including, 
as fer as my means of knowledge and my ability 
extend, (1) a narrative of the discovery of each 
volume or document in question, (2) a faithful 
description of its appearance and contents, and (3) 
an impartial discussion of each case in all its bear- 
ings, palceographic and critical. I have, accord- 
ingly, not scrupled to reprint such portions of my own 
previous publication, Tlie Shakspeare Fabrications^ as 
I found expedient for the completeness of the case 
against the authenticity and genuineness of the ma- 
nuscript annotations of the Perkins Folio. 

Headers or reviewers who may be disposed to im- 
pute it as a fault that I have to so great an extent 
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2 ADVERTISEMENT. 

traversed old ground^ are reminded^ that if it be a 
faulty it is a fault incident to the design of the work^ 
and not to its execution. If^ as my publishers be- 
lieve, a succinct and exact account of the whole 
question is a desideratum^ it can be no fault in such 
a work that it is thorough-going, leaving no period 
or feature of the Controversy unrepresented or un- 
appreciated. 

In the attempt to be strictly impartial, it is very 
likely that I have failed. It is true that I am per- 
sonally a stranger to Mr. Collier, and I have no 
private interest in common with the staff of the De- 
partment of Manuscripts of the British Museum, nor 
have I any connexion with the officers of the Public 
Record Office : yet it may well be that my love for 
the works of Shakspere has warped my judgment. 
I have, however, endeavoured to follow the trail of 
evidence, and, as far as I know myself, I have not 
been induced to deviate from the course of impar- 
tiality which I have prescribed for myself, by the 
stimulus of personal motives of any kind. 

That a case like the present, which rests entirely 
on circumstantial evidence, should affect all minds 
alike, is not to be expected. No evidence of a literary 
forgery has ever been found ^^ as subtle as Arachne's 
woof.*' There has ever been some ^^ orifex,'' 
through which a crotchetty, partial, or sceptical 
mind might escape the necessity of conviction. After 
the forgeries of Macpherson, Chatterton, and Ire- 
land, there remained critics who having committed 
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themselves to an opinion in favour of the authenticity 
or g'enuineness of the matter to which spuriousness 
was imputed^ held with consistent tenacity to their 
original opinion^ even after the spuriousness had 
been established beyond a rational doubt. In the late 
case of the forgeries of Constantine Simonides, Sir 
Thomas Phillips remained a convert to the genuine- 
ness of the two Greek manuscripts which he had pur- 
chased of Simonides (viz. one consisting of the poems 
of Hesiod^ and another of portions of Homer), even 
after Sir F. Madden had pronounced against them, 
and Simonides had expiated one of his crimes in the 
dungeons of Berlin. And quite lately Mr. Mayer of 
Liverpool shewed his confidence in the integrity of 
the arch-forger by entrusting him with the unrolling 
of the papyri of a Greek manuscript which had been 
brought firom Thebes. The result was as might have 
been anticipated. Simonides evolved from the folds 
of the papyri parts of three leaves of a papyrus 
'"'^roU containing the 19th chapter of the Gospel of 
t. Matthew,— with new readings, of course I Si- 
lonides' skill in simulating a palimpsest is only too 
ell known, as is also his craft in secreting what he 
itends to discover. Yet it would surprise no one 
ho is acquainted with the history of literary frauds 
Mr. Mayer should remain all his life a believer in 
le newly evolved papyrus and in the integrity of 
le famous Greek impostor. 
The supreme importance of the questions arising 
it of the Perkins Folio, over all the other cases 
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4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

of foi^ery has obliged me to deal with that single 
case in a far more elaborate manner than with any 
of the others. It has been my aim to fiirmsh a 
complete and nearly exhaustive analysis of the 
Perkins case, in all its aspects. The reader must not 
be offended with the apparent unimportance of some 
of the details. He must remember that the evidence 
is cumulative, and that in the chain with which I here 
present him the smallest link augments the weight 
of the integral mass that goes either to annihilate 
the authenticity and genuineness of the manuscript 
notes and emendations, or to identify their sponsor 
and their fabricator. 

It would be disingenuous in me if I did not confess 
in limine my own hearty conviction of the spurious- 
ness of all the annotations, and, with two exceptions, 
of all the documents which form the subject of the 
following examination ; and fiirther, my own opinion 
that at present Mr. Collier's character has not been 
vindicated from the presumption of complicity in so 
numerous and important a series of frauds. But in 
each case I have stated both sides of the question, 
and have not been slow to give full weight to such 
circumstances as have any tendency to relieve Mr. 
CoUier from the suspicions which attach to his deal- 
ings with the matters in dispute. It is not, however, 
any part of my design to play the part of apologist 
or advocate for Mr. CoUier, though, for matter of 
that, I have no doubt I could fiU even that rSle with 
far more benefit to him than some of his blind 
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adherents and partisans^ who, to save him from 
the imputations of dishonesty, have not hesitated to 
do their best to blacken his reputation as an author, 
an editor, and a man of sense.' But while I repudiate 
the task of defending Mr. Collier, I must assure my 
readers that, out of the interests of truth, I have no 
inducement to impute discreditable conduct to one 
whose good faith I never doubted till the year before 
last, and whose services to literature, after deducting 
from his works those parts which relate to the 
alleged fabrications, I cannot but admit to be great 
and important. 

With the exception of the facsimile from Hamlet^ 
which faces the title-page, and is the work of Mr. 
Frederick G. Netherclift, the facsimiles from the 
Perkins Folio have been approved by a competent 
judge appointed for that purpose by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and are published with his Grace's ex- 
press sanction. 

My best thanks are hereby presented to the noble 
Duke for the permission to take and publish numerous 
and various facsimiles from the Perkins Folio, and for 
the means he has taken to ensure their fidelity — to 
the Earl of Ellesmere for unrestrained access to the 
manuscript treasures of the library at Bridgewater 
House, and for permission to take and publish nu- 
merous facsimiles therefrom — to the Governors of 
Dulwich College for a like permission in respect of 

^ I allude in particular to certain writers iu " The Edin- 
burgh Eeview " and " The Saturday Review." 
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the manuscripts in the library of that seminary — 
and in particular to the Master of the College for 
the trouble he has taken to afford my facsimilist 
access to the manuscripts — to Sir Francis Pal- 
grave for a like permission in respect of the Peti- 
tion of the Blackfriars Players to the Privy Council^ 
which is in the State Paper OflBce — and to Mr. 
Francis Charles Parry for the use of his own 
memoranda of his interviews with Mr. Collier. 

In order to enable my readers to see at a glance 
all the English literature relating to the Shak- 
spere controversy^ I have appended to this work a 
bibliographical list of separate publications, and 
of articles and reviews in periodicals, comprising 
nearly everything of interest (except mere letters 
and paragraphs), which has been published in this 
country on the subject of the alleged Shakspere for- 
geries. That list contains also some few American 
publications. I regret that I am not in possession of 
the means of making the list more complete in 
respect of works published out of England. 

C. M. I. 

Valentiues, Ilford. 
Oct. lOtb, 1860. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ever since July 2, 1859, on which day Mr. Warmth of 

'J ' ^ J the Contro- 

N. E. S. A. Hamilton's first letter appeared in ^^ The versy. 
Times/' a literary controversy of more than usual 
importance has heen maintained mth an eag-emess 
and a warmth which rarely extend heyond the sphere 
of private and personal disputes. While men of emi- ^^^*y 
nence in letters are found ranged on hoth sides of this graphists. 
controversy, it is note-worthy that the professional 
paleeographists are not divided on the palseographic 
questions j but, on the contrary^ that class of literary 
men, independently of any community of interest, are 
imanimous against the genuineness of the disputed 
documents. 

Meanwhile the unskilled public look on in wonder- Cause of the 
ment at the exhibition of so much animosity about a mus!^^ "^ 
mere dry literary question. Some manuscript anno- 
tations are discovered in two printed books, and 
many manuscript documents are discovered bearing 
more or less on the contents of those books. The 
writing in the printed books and in the manu- 
scripts is pronoimced to be a modem fabrication, %.e. 
executed in modem times with a fraudulent purpose. 
It certainly seems at first oight that here there can 
be little or nothing to stir up personal strife : and 
I will take upon myself to affirm that if no reflections 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

on moral character had been involved in the mere 
literary question, very few persons would have been 
found to defend the genuineness either of the anno- 
tations or of the documents ; and that if controversy 
had been provoked, the discussion would have been 
conducted with the most respectable frigidity. The 
question of the genuineness of old-looking writing, 
or of the authenticity of the matter so written, could 
hardly have disturbed the moral equilibrium of 
palaeographists, critics or reviewers. But simply 
because Mr. Collier was the discoverer of the anno- 
tations and of all the manuscripts whose genuine- 
ness is questioned, and because he has to a great 
extent identified his reputation with these alleged 
discoveries, it became diflScult to prevent the intru- 
sion of a personal animus into the literary question : 
and when Mr. CoUier^s connexion with these anno- 
tations and documents assumed a more serious com- 
plexion than that of their discoverer, or even their 
sponsor, the controversy on both sides became 
leavened with a bitterness which I do not believe 
to have had any other source than jealousy for the 
purity of our Elizabethan Literature on the one 
hand, and jealousy for the good name of Mr. 
CoUier on the other. 
Indifference From the first promulgation of the notes and 

of the peno- . . 

dical press to emendations found on the margins of the Perkins 
Slwf^ro's Folio down to the present time nothing has moved 
me so much as the absolute indifference of nearly 
all the contributors to the periodical press of Eng- 
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IKTRODUCnON. 9 

land to the purity of the text of England's greatest 

author. Judging from the indiscriminate praise 

which has been lavished on Mr. Collier's manuscript 

corrector^ both while the question of the genuineness 

of the old writing had received no attempt at a 

solution^ as well as since the publication of a mass 

of evidence against its genuineness comprised in 

the works of Mr. Hamilton and myself^ it is difficult 

to believe that the majority of men of letters cared as 

much for having the text of Shakspere pure^ as for 

having it intelligible. It is characteristic of the Canse of the 

Englishman to be impatient alike of doubt^ as of ^te m^ 

obscurity. He takes up his Shakspere, and reads p^^*^ 

some such sentence as the folio winff: — awarded to 

^ the "old 

And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifex for a point, as subtle 
As Ariachne's broken woof, to enter.* 

If he thinks at all^ he must certainly wonder how 

a point can be as subtle as a broken woof. How 

eagerly then does he accept any relief, that comes 

even in the shape of a conjecture, such as that of 

Mr. Keightley/ who would read, 

And yet the spacious breadth of this division. 
As subtle as Arachne's broken woof, 
Admits no orifex for a point to enter. 

But what if the relief come in the shape of con- 
jecture, confirmed by a manuscript emendation in a 

^ Troilus and Gressida. Act Y. sc. 2. 

> Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, vol. ix. p. 858. 
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handwriting of the middle of the 17th century? 
Ciommon sense is satisfied^ criticism is disarmed^ 
doubt is removed, and ^rumblin^ is appeased. The 
Englishman can now read his Shakspere without a 
hitch or halt That is too great a comfort for him 
to trouble himself about the purity of the text. 
The neoefl- But plainly our Englishman is but gulled. How 
iSiMuy^'^ is it that he omitted the precaution of ascertaining^ 
the^M^s!^ to the best of his skill, whether the writing was of that 
wh^^bH ^^^ ^ which its antique form appeared to belong. 
Specimens of the corrections in the Bridge water FoUo 
were made public in 1841, and a vast number of the 
notes and emendations of the Perkins Folio were, as I 
have said, promulgated in 1852 ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation of Mr. Charles Knight' and 
that of Mr.Halliwell,* no palaeographic examination 
The intereetfl of the Perkins Folio or of the Bridgewater FoUo took 
place till the middle of 1869. Perhaps, on the whole. 



J^*j^*^^^"it has been favourable to our literature that the 
scrutiny was postponed ; for in the meantime the 
notes and emendations, coming recommended by 
manuscript authority and, for the most part, endorsed 
by Mr. Collier, obtained a more favorable hearing 
than mere conjectures could have done ; and the text 
of Shakspere received, in consequence, a thorough 
revision at the hands of verbal critics. But inasmuch 
as their judgment was, for the most part, adverse 
not only to the authority but also to the excellence 

^ Old Lamps or New, p. lix. 

* Observations on the Shakspearian Forgeries, &c. p. 8. 
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INTBODUCnON. 11 

of the emendations^ even when so recommended and 
endorsed^ it may be very satisfactorily concluded that 
few^ if any^ of these claimants on their favour and 
patronage would have enjoyed the most ephemeral 
reign in the text of the great Bard^ had they, from 
the first, stood on their own intrinsic merits only. 

The documents discovered by Mr. Collier in Bridge- S^^*^J^ 
water House, like the manuscript notes of the two 
folios, long escaped palseographic examination. They 
were made known to the public by him in 1835 and 
1836 ; but it was not till 1853 that their genuineness 
was debated. The reason for the delay in this case was 
probably similar to that in the former case. Readers 
of the various biographies of Shakspere, knowing how 
scanty were the facts which formed the structure of 
those narratives, naturally devoured with eagerness 
any further materials, however meagre and unim- 
portant, and, I may add, however wanting in authen- 
ticity. The New FactSj 1835, New Particulars^ 
1836, and Further Particulars^ 1839, of Mr. Collier 
alike fed the popular craving, and the name of that 
editor was generally regarded as a guarantee of the 
genuineness of the materials communicated by him. 
Nor did Mr. HalliweU's two pamphlets* succeed - 
in. awakening the suspicions of the public. It was 
not, in fact, till evidence had been adduced against the 
genuineness of the manuscript notes of the Perkins 

^ Oi)seryatioiis on the Shakspearian Forgeries, 1853^ and 
Curiosities of Modem Shaksperian CriticiBm^ 1853. 
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Folio that the public took any interest whatever in 
the other questions. 
?\?^7l^ Mpst of the Dulwich documents which now Ke 

CoilegeMoo. 

under suspicion of forgery were published by Mr. 

Collier ia his Memoirs of Edward 'Alleyuy 1841, 

and his History of English Dramatic Poetry y 1831. 

And these were not submitted to the scrutiny of 

paleeographic experts till the autumn of 1859, and, 

as to some, not till the spring of the present year. 

Petition of The Petition of the Blackfriars Players to the 

fipiaraPlayers Privy Council, which is in the State Paper Office, 

^uncH. ^ was first published by Mr. Collier in his History of 

English Dramatic Poetry^ vol. i. pp. 297-300. No 

paleeo^aphic examination of it took place till the 

spring of the present year. 

Tke "^PP^^J- The remaining documents of which I have given 

an accoimt in the penultimate chapter, are not 

known to have had any existence, except fi'om the 

statements of Mr. Collier : the fact being that they 

are not in the depositories where he professes to 

have found them. 
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COMPLETE VIEW 

THE SHAKSPERE CONTROVERSY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Bbibobwatsb IPolio. 



Till within the last score years, the only pre* Authoritj 
sumed authority to which editors of Shakspere's oo^™ 
works had recourse, for the regulation or emendation 
of the text, was the printed text of the early quarto 
and foUo editions of his {days, and the early im« 
pressions of his poems and sonnets. The text of a 
play founded on one of the folios^ or on a quarto, was 
received as, in a certain sense, authoritatiye; and an 
eclectic text, formed on several early editions of the 
same play, though perhaps looked upon with some 
suspicion, was still regarded as having* some claim 
to authority. Beyond such quasi-authoritative 
sources of the text, lay nothing but the region of 
conjecture. Conjecture, it is true, especially in the 
case of such a critic as Lewis Theobald, from the 
singular felicity and discretion with which it was 
employed, or from the perfect and absolute fitness 
of a proposed reading to the utmost exigence of the 
context, was a very frequent source of readings 

B 
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14 THE BRIDGE WATER FOLIO. 

which maintained an unquestioned place in the text 
of Shakspere, and were regarded with as much ad- 
miration and respect as the most authoritative 
readings— in a word, they were received as m*- 
ihentic. 
State of the To enable my readers to understand the condition 

textoftiieold , "^ 

copies. in which an old editor found the text of Shakspere^ 
' it is necessary that I should call his attention to a 
few details of only technical interest, Shakspere 
wrote for the boards^ and not for the table. The 
Globe Theatre was his book j and his admirers used 
their ears and eyes conjointly in the perusal of 
his immortal dramas. He died^ and made no sign 
indicative of a care for the preservation of his works 
as classics for posterity. Up to and inclusive of 
the year 1622 fourteen of his plays had been 
published in quarto editions — viz. 

Much ado about nothing. 
Richard II, 
Richard III, 
Romeo and JuHet, 
Titus Andronicus. 
Troilus and Cressida. 
Othello.^ 



Hamlet. 

I. Hen. ly. 

II, Hen, IV- 
King Lear. 
Love's Labour's Lost. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Midsummer-night's 

Dream. 



^ I ought to add that Mr, Collier mentions (Notes and 
Queries, 1st S. vol. Tiii. p. 74.) a unique 4to. of The Taming of 
the Shrew, "which came out some years before the folio 1623." 
He subsequently wrote, '' Only three copies of this 4to. have 
yet come to light : one, (among Capell's books at Cambridge) 
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THE BRIDGE WATER FOLIO. 15 

All these plays were published once or oftener m 
Shakspere's life-time, except Othello, which did not 
appear in print till 1623, i. e. six years after Shaks- 
pere's death. 

There were also published in his lifetime six 
plays, bearing the names of Hen. F., King John (in 
two parts), The Merry Wives of Windsor^ The 
Taming of a Shrew^ and The Contention of the 
two Hottses of Torh and Lancaster, which last 
is in general equivalent to Parts II. and III. of 
Hen. VI. These answer to six of Shakspere's au- 
thentic plays ; but in fact are different. The old 
plays of Hen. V. and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
appear to be merely early sketches of the authentic 

has the title page with the imprint of I. Smithwicke 1631 ; 
another (in the British Museum) has only a fragment of that 
title page, without the imprint; and the third (in the hands of 
the editor) has no title-page at all, but a memorandum in manu- 
script at the top of the first page (sign. A. 2), the up^ier half 
of which has been cropped away by a careless binder, so that 
only the lower half of the figures and letters remains ; enough, 
however, to enable us to read, as well as the inscription can be 
made out, ** 1607 stayed by the author.'* The date may be 1609, 
but the top of the six, and of the seven or nine has fallen a 
sacrifice to the shears. What we are probably to understand 
is, that the publication of the comedy in 1607 or 1609 had been 
in some way stayed by the intervention of the author, on 
behalf of himself and the company to which he belonged ; and 
that having in consequence been laid aside for a number of 
years, some copies of it, remaining in the hands of Smithwicke 
the Stationer, were issued in 1681, as if it had then been first 
published." — Collier's Ed. of Shakespeare, 1868, vol. ii. p. 437. 
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16 THE BRIDGEWATER FOLIO. 

plays^ like the Hamlet of 1603^ and the Borneo and 
Juliet of 1697. 

In the same year, his fellows Heminge and Con- 
dell issued the first folio edition of his plays com- 
plete, with the exception of Pericles^ and The Two 
Noble Kinsmeiiy of considerable parts of which he 
was unquestionably the author. These plays could 
not have been excluded on the principle of including* 
only those of his plays of which he was the un- 
divided author; for the plays of II. Hen. VI. 
and III. Hen. VI. as well as Hen. VIII. appear in 
that collection, and in the first two it is certain 
that Shakspere worked up another man's labours,* 
while in the last it is highly probable that Fletcher 
worked upon an unfinished play of Shakspere*s.* 

Of this first folio edition of Shakspere, but one 
copy is known to be extant bearing the date 1023 ; 
all the other known copies bear the date 1628 y and 
the edition is generally quoted as of the latter year. 
A second edition of Heminge and Condell's collection 
appeared in 1632; a third in 1663, and this third 
edition was re-issued, with the addition of seven spu- 
rious plays, in 1664. A fourth edition, comprizing 
these spurious plays, was published in 1686. These 
are the only early folio editions of Shakspere's plays. 

The folio 1623 contained (a) the above mentioned 

* See Boswell's Variorum Ed. 1821, vol. ii. p. 815. As to 
I. Hen. VI. and Titus Ajidronicus, the probability is that Shaks- 
pere had no hand in either of them. 

^ See Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1850. 
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fourteen authentic plays of Shakspere^ (/3) the six 
authentic plays corresponding with the six older 
plays, and (y) sixteen plays which had not heen 
previously published, in all thirty-six plays. The 
value of the first folio edition is, in fact^ principally due 
to the circumstance of its being the earliest known 
edition of sixteen authentic plays of Shakspare. 

Of its value on any other ground, there is a re- Value of the 
markable difference of opinion. It is one of those 
questions on which critics must necessarily differ, 
pretfy much in proportion to their knowledge of the 
facts of the case. By Mr. Knight, the folio of 
1623 was originally regarded as an extremely well 
printed book for the time it was issued, and a text 
of unquestionable authenticity. But after the publi- 
cation of his first Pictorial Edition, he saw how im- 
possible it was to found a text upon the first folio 
edition only. Accordingly, in his National Edition, 
he was necessitated to deviate very considerably from 
the text of the folio ; and I can only regret that in 
doing so he should have, not unfrequently, omitted 
to indicate by a foot-note his desertion of the folio 
reading and his adoption of that of the quarto.* Mr. 
Collier has pronounced it, with one exception, as 
well printed as any contemporary work of the kind.* 

^ Lest it should be thought that I oTerstate the case against 
Mr. Knight, I beg to refer the reader, for example, to the text 
of Hamlet, in the National Edition. In the first Act of that pla^ 
he will find ten instances of silent deyiation £rom the folios, 
and adoption of the quartos. 

^ Letter in The Athensuro, March 27th, 1852. 
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Professor Craik puts forward the most extravagant 
pretensions for this edition^ and appears to regard 
it as one of the most accurately printed books of 
the period.* Mr. Bolton Comey, whose opinion is 
of more value than that of either of the last named 
gentlemen^ has enacted^ that '^ the text of the plays, 
errors excepted (!) shall/* in all future editions, ^' be 
that of 1 6389 collated with that of such of the plays 
as had been published in a finished state." Now, 
without cavilling at the very wide signification of 
such a phrase as '^ errors excepted,'' I can by no 
means admit the canon in question : for this reason ; 
that the execution of the edition of 1623 does not 
answer to the professions of Heminge and Condell. 
The entire text of the plays is certainly not derived, 
as, from their preface, they would lead their readers 
to believe, from any manuscripts of Shakspere'sj 
nor indeed from any playhouse copies. The text of 
those plays which ^' had been published in a finished 
state,'' before 1623, isy in the folio edition of that 
datey generally hosed upon the early quartos. This 
is especially observable in the First and Second 
Parts of Henry IV.y Lov^s Labour^ s Lost, Mer^ 
chant of Venice, Midsummer NigMs Dream, Much 
ado about nothing, Richard IL, Titus Andronicw, 
and IVoilua and Oressida. In each of these plays 
^^ there is," says the accurate, but clumsy Capell, 
^^ an almost strict conformity between the two im- 

« The English of Shakspere. 

7 Notes and Querios, Ist S. vol. vi. p. 2. 
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pressions : some additions there are in the second^ 
and some omissions ; but the faults and errors of 
the quartos are all preserved m the folio; and 
others added to them/' 

This &ct excludes the supposition that the editors 
of the folio had a manuscript authority for their text 
of these nin^ plays, or in fact any more trustworthy 
copies of them to print from, than the quartos which 
have come down to us. These remarks are true in 
a less degree of all the other Jive plays which we 
possess in early quarto editions. However, the facts, 
that the editors of 1623 printed additions to the 
quarto texts, and omitted passages from their folio 
which are contained in the quartos, are of great in- 
terest and importance for all future editors : but that 
no editor can be bound by the ^^ text of the plays, 
errors excepted," as they are given in the folio of 
1623, is a negative principle which does not admit 
of a rational doubt. As to the readings which are 
first found in the second, third, or fourth folio, it is 
self-evident that they can hardly carry more weight 
than the most recent conjectural emendations.' 

The conclusion from these premises is inevitably Proyince of 
this, that we possess no authoritative text at all ; ^ 
and, of com'se, the door is open to legitimate conjec- 
ture as to the readings to be adopted, wherever the 
defective state of the text of the quartos or first folio 
renders emendation expedient. Let it be understood 

8 See Mp. Halliwell's tract on •* Who smothers her with 
painting,'* 1852, pp. 6-8, where this point is ably discussed. 
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that a text shall be held to be defective^ so long as 
the sense^ if any^ which it conveys is not such as it 
is probable a man like Shakspere would have put 
into the mouth of the speaker on the particular occa- 
sion in question. Hie laboTy hoc opus I It will thus 
be evident to my readers that a very wide latitude is 
allowed to conjecture ; in fact that nothing should 
be held to disqualify copjecture^ but an ignorance in 
the conjecture of the peculiar manners and customs^ 
and the special idioms of the dramatic language of 
Shakspere's day. 

However widely the opinions of competent and 
well-informed critics may differ as to what is to be 
taken as such a defective state of the text as to justify 
emendation^ it is unfortunately true that in an enor- 
mous number of instances^ the text of Shakspere^ 
whether we find it in the quartos or the folio, is in 
such an abominably corrupt state, that emendation 
is a necessity, and must be acknowledged to be so 
even by those who regard it as an evil, and would 
never allow it where any kmd of sense can be tor* 
tured out of the original words. Innumerable are 
the phrases out of which no possible sense can be tor- 
tured, by any kind of exegetical manoeuvre. Every 
editor has his own &vourite nostrums for many of 
these : but some cases are so hopeless, that it is an 
almost universal custom for editors to print the 
nonsense of the original text, in sheer despair of 
superseding it by any plausible emendations. Of 
th^se almost hopeless cruces the number does not 
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exceed twenty-five. In some the difficulty lies in the 
construction of the sentence ; in others, in the use of 
words which have not, and probably never had, any 
meaning'* But these fonn but a drop in the " mul- 
titudinous seas'' of misprints with which the text of 
quartos and folios are alike overwhelmed. In fact, 
it is not going too far to affirm the very reverse of 
Professor Craik's dictum^ and aver that the first foho 
edition of Shakspere is the worse printed work, 
of any pretensions to permanent interest, dramatic 
or otherwise, that the first half of the seventeenth 
century produced. 

Accordingly, the editors and conjectural critics of Extremes of 
the two editions cum notis variorum^ not unnatur- ^ " *^* 
ally feU into the extreme of loose conjecture; they 
were more anxious to reform, than to understand : 
and the editions of our own day afford abundant 
evidence of a reaction upon that laxness of criticism, 
and almost universally err in the extreme of a too 
close adherence to the old copies. Against this blind 
deference to the printed authorities, the following 
protest of Mr. W. N. Lettsom cannot be too often 
repeated : — 

'^ The earlier editors were no doubt far too ready to tamper 
with the original text ; some of their successors have run into 
the other extreme ; thej perversely maintain the most ridicu- 
lous blunders of the old copies, and almost seem disposed to 
place conjectural criticism on a level with hap-hazard guess 
work. What is called conjecture, however, is neither more nor 
less than a particular application of circumstantial evidence, and 
if we receive such evidence when property or life is at stake, 
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Borelj we sbould not reject it when we are sitting in jadgment 
merely on words or syllables. At any rate, we should be sadly 
disappointed if we expected to escape the hazards of conjecture 
by a servile adherence to old copies. Scholars and critics are 
not the only persons who tamper with texts. Gorrectors, 
transcribers, and compositors have been much too ready to 
alter whateyer they were unable to understand ; their stupid 
sophistications have too often overlaid the genuine readings, 
and have been blindly received, as of paramount authority, by 
the unsuspecting simplicity of over-cautious commentators. 

It would be well if the latter stopped here ; unfortunately 
they are not satisfied with retaining corruptions ; they must 
needs attempt to defend and explain them. In consequence 
they get into a bad habit of wresting and straining language, 
and finally become thorough proficients in the bewildering art 
of forcing any sense out of any words. In their desperate 
efforts to extract sense firom nonsense, the poet himself has 
been too often sacrificed to the printer, and has thus gained a 
character for obscuriiy to a degree £ur beyond his deserts."* 

Epoch of In 1841 was published Mr. Collier's ^^ Reasons for 

rity! *^ ^ a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works, containing' 
notices of the defects of former impressions and point- 
ing out the lately acquired means of illustrating the 
plays, poems, and biography of the poet/' 

This tract forms an epoch in Shaksperian criticism. 
It was here that Mr, Collier first appealed to manu- 
script authority for the regulation and emendation of 
the text of Shakspere. We are here first introduced 
to a folio Ti-ith manuscript corrections, viz. the first 
folio of the late Lord EUesmere, (then Lord Francis 
Egerton.) This copy of the 1623 edition is perhaps 

• Shakspeare's Versification, by W. Sidney Walker. Pre- 
face, p. ziv. 
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the finest extant. Its g^eneral condition is sapaiotg 
and its niar^ns larger than those of anj other known 
copy ; in fact it is in evary respect in the same condi- 
tion in which it was when it came from the printers 
in 1623 into the hands of Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
save only that a few deficient leaves have heen sup- 
plied firom an 4pferior copy/^ and that its margins 
have some manuscript notes. The copy was known 
to bibliographei's long before Mr. Collier had access 
to the Bridgewater Library. But no manuscript 
corrections had previously been seen upon its mar- 
gins. Mr. Collier^ to whom Lord F. Egerton had 
lent the volume, announces the discovery of these 
corrections in the following words : — 

^' certain correctionSy in the margin of the printed portion of 
the folio, are probably as old as the reign of Charles I. Whether 
thej were merely conjectural, or were made from original 
manuscripts of the plays, to which the individual might have 
had access, it is not perhaps possible to ascertain. * * * * these 
verbal, and sometimes literal, annotations are only found in 
a few of the plays in the commencement of the volume ; and 
from what follows, it will be a matter of deep regret that the 
corrector of the text carried his labours no farther."^^ 

Mr. Collier then proceeds to give Jive examples of 
these emendations. As the whole of the corrections 
in the volume number only thirty^two^ with pencil 
suggestions for two others^ I wiU give them all^ pre- 
mising that they will, most of them, be found in the 
notes to Mr. Collier^s edition, 1841-1844. 

>• Mr. Collier says " supplied by manuscript." "Where is 
this manuscript now ? 
^> Seasons, 2nd edition, p. 14. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER FOLIO. 85 

In the table given by Mr, Hamilton {Inquiry^ 
1850, pp. 74 and 75) entitled, ^^ ManuBcript Correct 
tions in the Bridgewater Polio, 1623," there are 
only eighteen of those corrections, fourteen being 
omitted.** 

In July, 1859, 1 called on Sir F. Madden, at the Paiseogra; 
British Museum, for the express purpose of urging tion on the^ 
him to obtain the loan of the Bridgewater FoKo, in ^^- ''''^"• 
order to submit it to a palaeographic scrutiny. I 
need not detail the pm'port of our conversation : suf- 
fice it to say, that by one of those curious coinci- 
dences, which happen so often, and yet always strike 
one as so very unlikely, as I left the Museum Lord 
Ellefflnere, accompanied by Dr. Kingsley, entered 
it, carrying with him die very folio in question, 

i< Mr. Collier has not been slow to avail himself of this cir- 
•4 cumstanoey in his teply to Mr. Hamilton's charges against him 

\ of publishing scarcely half the emendations of the Perkins Folio, 
in his so-called *^ List of every Manuscript Note and Emenda* 
tion in Mr. Collier's copy of l^iakespeare's Works,, folk). 1632." 
But Mr. ColUer, in retaliating on his oi^K>nent, charitably re« 
duces the number of Mr« Hamilton'a omissions to two. {Beply^ 
p. 23, note.) The fact is, as stated by Mr. Collier, that " few 
things are more diflSeult than to be utterly faultless in such 
extracts." But how that admission can help Mr. Collier's case, 
I do not perceive, since he tells us that he never dreamed at any 
time of including many of the corrections : yet he calls his List 
of 1866, " A List of every Manuscript Note and Emendation, 
&c." and challenges his readers to point out any sin of omission 
in his " Notes and Emendations," rt53, except two corrections 
which he specifies. (Preface to " Seven Lectiures of Coleridge," 
Ac. 1856, p. 79.) 
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which he had hrought with the view of eliciting' 
Sir F. Madden's opinion as to the genuineness of 
the writing" in ^hich the corrections are made. 
Accordingly the writing had the benefit of a pakeo- 
graphic scrutiny mr le coup^ by Sir F. Madden and 
Mr. Hamilton^ and that same morning it was dis- 
covered that in four cases of correction^ viz. this, a, 
handledyW[idas, (vide foregoing table) pencil marks 
were more or less traceable," to an extent which 
shewed that each of these emendations had been 
written in pencil, before they were inked in. Of course 
the inference is that others of the corrections had 
been inserted on a like principle. Furthermore, Sir 
F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton came to the conclu- 
sion that the ink-writing was not in a genuine, but 
a simulated character, and belonged, not to the time 
of the Commonwealth, but to the 19th century. 

These circumstances will have greater significance 
as we advance in our examination of the general 
question. At present I simply call attention to them, 
in order to preserve the order of chronology m the 
history of each suspected document. 

^ Hamilton's Inquiry, pp. 72 — 75. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thb Peboks Folio : its pttbghase akd xxajcikatiok 
BT Mb. Collieb. 

Besides the manuscript corrections of the Bridgfe- Mr. Collier's 
water Folio, 1623, it was found that a copy of the folio, * *^^* 
1685, which had belongfed to the poet Southerne, 
had a considerable number of manuscript notes. For 
a period of ten years from the publication of Mr. Col- 
lier's New FactSy these were the only manuscript 
sources from which any changfes were publicly made 
in the text of Shakspere. Most of the corrections of 
the Bridgewater Folio and several of the annota- 
tions of Southeme's Folio were published by Mr. 
Collier in the text and notes of his edition of Shaks- 
pere, 1841-1844. Nothing more was heard of manu- ^ 
script corrections till the year 1862. In ^^The 
Atheneeum^' for January 31, in that year, appeared 
a communication from Mr. Collier, dated " Maiden- 
head, Jan. 17,'' in which he gave the following 
account of a "find" which it had been his fortime to 
make : 

^' A Bhort time before the death of the late Mr. Bodd, of 
Newport Street, I happened to be in hia shop when a consider- 
able parcel of books arrived from the country. He told me 
that they had been bought for him at an auction, — I think, in 
Bedfordshire ; but I did not look on it as a matter of any im- 
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portance to obserre from whence they came. He unpacked 
them in my presence ; and I cast my eyea on several that did 
not appear to me very inviting, — as they were entirely out of 
my line of reading. There were two, however, that attracted 
my attention : — one being a fine copy of Florio*c( Italian Dic- 
tionary, of the Edition of 1611, — and the other a much- 
thumbed, abused, and imperfect copy of the second Folio of 
Shakespeare in 1632. The first I did not possess, — and the last 
I was willing to buy, inasmuch as I apprehended it would add 
some missing leaves to a copy of the same impression which I 
had had for some time on my shelves. As was his usual course, 
Mr. Bodd required a very reasonable price for both: — for the 
first, I remember, I gave 12*., — and for the last, only £1. lOt. 

Your readers are no doubt aware that the second folio of 
Shakespeare, in 1632, is never» even when in good condition, a 
very dear book; but this copy was without the title-page 
(consequently without the portrait), — wanted several sheets at 
the end, — and was imperfect in the middle of the volume. 
With this last circumstance I was not acquainted at the time, 
— for I saw only the commencement and the conclusion ; but 
I observed that some of the leaves were blotted and dirty, — 
and that although the rough calf binding was evidently the 
original, it was greasy and shabby. On the outside of one of 
the covers was inscribed, — ** Tho. Perkins, his booke.'* 

When the volume reached my house, I employed a person 
to ascertain whether any of the leaves in it would supply the 
deficiency in my other copy. Finding that I was disappointed 
in this respect (except as far as regarded two torn and stained 
pages), I put the book away in a closet, — somewhat vexed that 
J had mis-spent my money. I did not look at it again until 
shortly before I removed to this place ; when I selected such 
books as I chose to take with me from those which I meant to 
leave behind in the Pantechnicon. Then it was that I for the 
first time remarked that the folio of 1632 which I had bought 
from Mr. Eodd contained manuscript alterations of the text as 
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it. 8i;ood printed in that earlj edition. These alterations were 
in an old handwriting— probablj not of a later date than the 
Protectorate, — and applied (as I afterwards found, on going 
through the volume here) to every play. There was hardly a 
page without emendations of more or less importance and 
interest,— and some of them appeared to me highly valuable. 
The punctuation, on which of course so much of the author's 
meaning depends, was corrected in, I may say, thousands of 
places. 

I did not come into possession of this volume — ^much less 
examine it minutely — until some years after I had completed 
the Shakespeare which I superintended through the press, — 
otherwise I should unquestionably have made great use of it in 
the notes ; — and in particular instances the changes appear to 
me not merely so plausible, but so self-evident, that in spite of 
the principle I adopted of a dose adherence to the old printed 
copies, I cannot help thinking that I should have availed myself 
of a few of these manuscript alterations in the text. Some of 
them may have been purely arbitrary or conjectiural ; but 
others seem to have been justified either by occasional resort 
to better manuscripts than those employed by the old player- 
editors, or as is not improbable, by the recital of the text at one 
of our old theatres when the corrector of my folio of 1632 
was present, and of which recital he afterwards availed himself." 

[Mr. Collier then gives a great number of exam- 
ples of the old Corrector's ^^ fancy,^ concluding his 
letter thus] : — 

^ It is my intention to place this relic before, and at the 
disposal of, the Council of the Shakespeare Society at its next 
meeting. The members will then be better able to judge of the 
date and of the peculiarity and importance of the alterations 
suggested on nearly every page; and if they agree with me, 
they will, in due time and as their funds allow, print such a 
selection of the manuscript notes as may best serve to explain, 

C 
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illustrate^ or amend the acknowledged defects of the text of 
the playe of our greatest Dramatic Poet. 

J. Patitb Colldbb." 

In ^^The Athenaeum'' for February 7, 1862, 
appeared a second communication from Mr. Collier 
on the subject of the manuscript corrections in his 
^^ folio of 1682/' he here remarks :— 

" It is to me yet quite uncertain what character they [the 
corrections] really deserve, — that is to say, on what authority 
they were made :— whether they were adopted from purer 
manuscripts, — whetlier they were introduced hy a person who 
had heard a better text recited on the stage than was given in 
the folios, — or whether they were merely conjectural. Perhaps 
all three methods were followed, as opportunity presented 
itself; and I cannot help thinking that the amendment in 
act i. so. 1 of ' Othello*' which came last in my former letter, 
was an instance of speculative alteration, such as would occur 
to a person on reading the play. My chief reason is this : — 
that one of the words proposed, by the Manuscript Corrector 
of my folio of 1632, to be changed, seems to me on further 
reflexion clearly wrong. In the folios of 1628 and 1682, and 
in all the later editions that I have the means of consulting, 
the line stands thus : 

' Who trimm'd in forms and visages of duty.' ^ 

My folio of 1682 reconmiends the following change : — 

^ Who learn* d in forms and usages of duty.' 
Now it strikes me forcibly, and it has struck friends of mine 

^ The context is this : 

' Others there are, 
Who trimm'd in forms and visages of duty. 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves.' 

Othello, act L, 9c. 1. 
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whom I consulted, that ** leam'd " is not the true word of the 
poet,— and that he must have written 

* Who trained in forms and usages of duty.' 

The word " trimm'd '* for trained is not only an easier misprint, 
but trained is the very word most fitted for the place, and 
which Shakespeare could hardly have avoided. If my corrector 
had employed a better manuscript than that used for the folios 
(the second being little more than a reprint of the^st), he 
would, I think, have seen in it train'd for '' trimm'd " as well as 
usages for ''visages," — ^but his sagacity does not appear to have 
suggested it to him. Still it is very possible that even a better 
manuscript contained this error of learned for trained, while it 
showed, nevertheless, that usages ought to be substituted for 
visages." * 

Mr. Collier then gives a further instalment of 
corrections from his ^^ folio of 1632/' In ^^The 
Athenaeum,^ for March 27, 18S2, is a third com- 
munication from Mr. Collier on the same subject. 
He writes : — 

** Although 1 produced my copy of the folio of 1682 before 
a full assembly of the Council of the Shakespeare Society, and 
at a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 1 am in- 
formed — and can readily believe — ^that many members of the 
latter either had not an opportunity of examining it at all, 
or were able only to examine it so hastily that they wish to be 

3 A Correspondent of " The Athenaeum,*' for March 6, 1852, 
affirms (but without any citation in support of his position) 
that in this place, visages means " observances or eye-service." 
" Their eye of observance," he writes, ** is to their masters, 
but their hearts are kept waiting on themselves." Mr. Staunton 
more correctly explains the line to mean ** Who dressed in 
shades and masks of duty."— Ed. vol. iii. p. 648. 

C 2 
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allowed to inspect it again, under more fEtvourable cireum- 
stances. I can have no hesitation in complying ; because mj 
desire is, that all who are interested should be gratified as far 
as possible, and enjoy the means of judging for themselves of 
the value and curiosity of the book. Therefore, if any of the 
Pellows of the Society of Antiquaries will do me the &vour to 
meet me in the Library at Somerset House on Friday next, 
between the hours of 12 and 2, 1 shall have great pleasure in 
showing the volume to them. I need hardly add» that as the 
book is old and in a bad state of preservation, it will be neoes- 
sary to be careful and cautious in handling it, — particularly as 
not a few of the emendations in the text are on the outer 
margins of the leaves. It must also be distinctly understood 
that no gentleman is at liberty to make memoranda, or in any 
way to give publicity to the notes or changes which he may 
inspect. 

I have already mentioned, that this corrected copy of the folio 
1632 unfortunately did not come into my hands until some years 
after I had completed and published my edition of the works of 
our great dramatist. In that edition I proceeded on the principle 
of adhering scrupulously to the text of the ancient printed 
Copies wherever it was possible to extract a meaning from it ; 
and I ought perhaps to say here, that my corrected folio of 
1632 does not remove by any means, all the difBiculties of parti- 
cular passages. Some it passes over, and others it erases, — 
although it alters and explains a great number of them. I 
have already given a variety of instances in former communica- 
tions; but in consequence of a letter to which I have only 
replied this morning, I am tempted to add another, — and thus 
still farther to establish how incorrectly the first folio (followed 
by the second) of 1623 was printed, notwithstanding I am con- 
vinced that it was at least as well done as any book of the kind 
of that age, with one exception." 

Mr. Collier then gives the now celebrated emen- 
dation bisson mvltitudey for ^^ bosom multiplied/' in 
Coriolanus. 
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The publication of these letters g'ave rise to a 
controversy on the value of these specimens of the 
old corrector's craft, both in "The Athenaeum '' and 
in " Notes and Queries/' 

In the summer of 1862 Mr. Collier superintended Mr. CoUier's 
through the press a volume entitled "Notes andj^Lmfo- 
Emendations to the text of Shakespeare's Plays, ^**^' 
from early manuscript corrections in a copy of the 
folio, 1633, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, 
Esq. F.8.A. forming a supplemental volume to 
the Works of Shakespeare by the same editor, in 
eight volumes, octavo. London : Printed for the 
Shakespeare Society. 1862." 

A part of this impression was circulated among 
the members of the Shakespeare Society, but the 
work was not published till January, 1853,' when it 
was issued with a new title-page, and at the foot, 
^^ London, Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
1863." These facts are inconsistent with the con- 
cluding statement in an article in ^^The Critic," 
of Aug. 27th, 1862, and which I have ascertained 
to have been written by Mr. F. Guest Tomlins, 
who was the Secretary and Treasurer of the Shake- 
speare Society. Mr. Tomlins writes : — 

''In 1852 Mr. Collier, being director of tbe Shakespeare 
Society, produced the book to the council, and promised to let 
tbe societj have the printing of a selection of the emendations, 
and his offer was cordiallj accepted. The emendations haying 

^ I state this on the authority of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 
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bj this time excited' much curiosiiy, the publishers of Mr. 
Collier^s eight-volume Shakespeare were, desirous to publish it 
as a supplemental volume, feeling that it was very likelj to 
have a great effect on the sale of that edition. This was 
brought under Mr. Collier's notice, and mentioned bj the 
secretary of the society to the council, who at once urged Mr. 
Collier to accept the publisher's offer» as it would put a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds in his pocket ; whereas if tiie society 
published it^ he would only get his trouble of editing for his 
pains, all the works of the society being edited gratuitously. 
Mr. Collier for a long time resisted any such arrangement ; 
but the society insisting upon it, it was agreed, very hand- 
somely on the part of the publishers, that they wt)uld let the 
society have the requisite number of copies for their subscribers 
at bare cost price, and thus in 1852 the society issued it with 
their title-page simultaneously with the public edition.** 

It is in reference to this explanation of Mr. 
Tomlins that Mr. Collier thus speaks in his Reply 
(p. 37):- 'V 

" It [" The Critic "] has only.done me justice in the matter ; 
and I thank it, in perfect ignorance, as far as my own know- 
ledge is concerned, of what it may have said about me at other 
times and on other subjects*" 

What kind of ignorance a person may have, which 
is not a want of knowledge in him, Mr. Collier does 
not explain : nor does he tell his readers that a per- 
sonal ally is couched under the nom de guerre of his 
deadly opponent, ^^ The Critic.^' 

The Introduction to the first edition of Mr. Col- 
lier's Notes and Emendations contains a narrative of 
the purchase of the Perkins Folio and discovery of 
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the manuscript notes in it^ which dijSers from the fore- 
going but very slightly in one or two particulars, 
omitting the allusion to the amanuensis, and adding 
to the facts narrated in ^^ The Atheneeum '' the cir- 
cumstances of the volume being taken home by Mr. 
Collier, and his parting with the copy of the second 
folio, on the chance of completing wluch he had pur- 
chased the Perkins Folio. There is, however, in this 
Introduction a candid retractation of his first judg- 
ment as to the date of the binding. These few re- 
marks being premised, Mr. Collier shall speak for 
himself: — 

'* In the hifltory of the Tolame to which I have been thus 
indebted, I can offer little that may ser?e to give it authenticity. 
It is yery certain that the manuscript notes in its margins were 
made before it was subjected to all the ill-usage it has expe- 
rienced. When it first came into my hands, and indeed for 
some time afterwards, I imagined that the binding was the ori- 
ginal rough calf in which many books of about the same date 
were clothed; but more recent examination has convinced me, 
that this was at least the second coat it had worn. It is, never- 
theless, in a very shabby condition, quite inconsistent with the 
state of the interior, where, besides the loss of some leaves, as 
already mentioned, and the loosening of others, many stains of 
wine, beer, and other liquids are observable : here and there, 
holes have been burned in the paper, either by the falling of 
the lighted snuff of a candle, or by the ashes of tobacco. 
In several places it is torn and disfigured by blots and dirt^ 
and every margin bears evidence to frequent and careless 
perusal. In short, to a choice collector, no book could well pre- 
sent a more forbidding appearance. 

I was tempted only by its chefq)neB8 to buy it, under the 
following circumstances: — In the spring of 1849 I happened 
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to be in the shop of the late Mr. Aodd of Great Newport- 
street, at the time when a package of books arrived from the 
country : mj impression is that it came from Bedfordshire, but 
I am not at all certain upon a point which I looked upon as a 
matter of no importance. He opened the parcel in my pre- 
sence, as he had often done before in the course of my thirty 
or forty years* acquaintance with him, and looking at the backs 
and tifle-pages of seyeral yolumes, I saw that they were chiefly 
works of little interest to me. Two folios, howeyer, attracted 
my attention, one of them gilt on the sides, and the other in 
rough calf: the first was an excellent copy of Florio's '^ New 
World of Words,*' 1611, with the name of Henry Osb<»n 
(whom I mistook at the moment for his celebrated namesake, 
Francis) upon the first leaf; and the other a copy of the 
second folio of Shakespeare's Plays, much cropped, the coyers 
old and greasy, and, as I saw at a glance on opening them, im- 
perfect at the beginning and end. Concluding hastily that the 
latter would complete another poor copy of the second folio, 
which I had bought of the same bookseller, and which I had 
had for some years in my possession, and wanting the former 
for my use, I bought them both, the Florio for twelye, and the 
Shakespeare for thirty shillings. 

As it turned out, I at first repented my bargain as re- 
garded the Shakespeare, because when I took it home, it 
appeared that two leaves which I wanted were unfit for 
my purpose, not merely by being too short, but damaged 
and defaced : thus disappointed, I threw it by, and did not 
see it again, until I made a selection of books I would take 
with me on quitting London. In the mean time, finding that 
I could not readily remedy the deficiencies in my other copy 
of the folio, 1682, 1 had parted with it ; and when I r^noved 
into the country, with my family, in the spring of 1850, in 
order that I might not be without some copy of the second 
folio for the purpose of reference, 1 took with me that whidi 
is the foundation of the present work. 

It was while putting my books together for removal, that I 
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first obeerred some marks in the margin of this folio ; but it 
was subsequently placed upon an upper shel( and I did not 
take it down until I had occasion to consult it. It then struck 
me tfakt Thomas Perkins, whose name, with the addition of 
<< his Bookoy" was upon the coyer, might be the old actor who 
bad performed in Maiiowe's ** Jew of Malta,*' on its reyival 
ahortlj before 1688. At this time I fancied that the binding 
was of about that date, and that the Tolume might have been 
his ; but in the first place, I found that his name was Bichard 
Perkins, and in the next I became satisfied that the rough calf 
was not the original binding. Still, Thomas Perkins might 
have been a descendant of Bichard ; and this circumstance and 
others induced me to examine the yolume more particularly : I 
then discovered, to my surprise, that there was hardly a page 
which did not present, in a handwriting of the time, some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, while on most of 
them they were firequent, and on many numerous/' * 

This account was reprinted in the second edition 
of liotes and EmendationSy which also bears the 
date 1853. For this edition^ which, up to p. 200/ 
is little more than a reprint of the first, Mr. Collier 
received £100.^ Of the Preface to this Edition I 
shall have to speak hereafter. Hitherto, as we have 
seen, Mr. Collier's narratives of the purchase of the 
Perkins Folio, and of the discovery of the manuscript 
corrections on its margins, are uniform and con- 



* Notes and Emendations : Introduction, 2nd Ed., pp. xiii— 
xvi. 1st Ed., pp. y — ^viii. 

' In my Httie work on ''The Shakspeare Eabrications/' 
FreCsoe, p. xiii., I stated that the two Editions are identical up 
to p. 200. This is not correct. 

« The Critic. Aug. 27th, 1869. 
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sistent^ contfdning only such discrepancies as are 
sure to arise when an intelligent and veracious 
witness is giving two independent accounts of the 
same transactions. 
2fiiSit^ " In 1866 Mr. Collier prosecuted Mr. John Russell 
the matter Smith for the puhlication of a pseudonymous 
Cookery. pamphlet, entitled ^^ Literary Cookery, with refer- 
ence to matter attributed to Coleridge and Shake- 
speare. ISSd.''^ The prosecution was foimded on 
an affidavit by Mr. Collin, dated Jan. 8th, 1856, 
from which I will make an extract of such parts as 
refer to the Perkins Folio : — 

^ I, John Payne Collier, of Maidenhead, in ihe County of 
Berks, Esquire, Barrister-atrlaw, and one of tiie Yice-Pired- 
dents of the Society of Antiquaries of London^ make oath 
and say :— 

1. That in the years 1841, 1842, 184i3, and 1844, 1 prepared 
for the press and published an edition of the Works of Shake- 
speare : — ^that in the spring of the year 1849 1 purchased of the 
late Mr. Bodd, of Ghreat Newport Street, bookseller, a copy of 
the second folio of Shakespeare's Flays^ bearing the date of, 
and which I belieye was published in the year 1682 ; and which 
copy contained, when I so purchased it, a great number of 
manuscript notes, purporting to.be corrections, alterations, and 
emendations of the original text, made, as I believe, by the 



7 Literary Cookery, I learn, haa been attributed to me by a 
writer in " The Critic" for July 21st, 1860. Mr. H. Merivale, 
in the "Edinburgh Eeview'* for April, 1860, seems to have 
fallen into the same mistake. The fact is that I did not know 
who the author of that pamphlet was till long after the publica- 
tion of my *^ Shakspeare Fabrications.'* 
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same person, and at a period nearly contemporaneoos with the 
publication of the said folio itself* 

2. In order that any person interested in the subject might 
haye an opportunity of inspecting the said hook, and eTamining 
the said manuscript notes, I exhibited the said book to and 
before the Shakespeare Society, and three times before the 
Society of Antiquams, and it was inspected and exaained by 
a great number of persons. The said folio has, since the 
publication of the Tolume next hereinafter mentioned, become, 
and is now, the property of his Ghrace the Duke of Deyonshire. 

8. In the year 1852 I published a Yolume containing some, 
but not all, of the said manuscript corrections, alterations, and 
emendations, and a fiicsimile of a part of one page of the said 
folio, with the manuscript emendations thereon; and an 
*' Introduction,*' setting forth the circumstances under which I 
became possessed of the said folio edition, and which induced 
me to publish the said Tolume. 

4. In the year 1853 I published a second edition of the said 
notes and emendations, containing, besides the said *' Intro- 
duction," a statement, in the form of a Preface to the last- 
mentioned edition, of facts and circumstances which occurred 
subsequently to the publication of my first edition of the said 
" Notes and Emendations," — a copy of which second edition 
is now shewn me and marked with the letter A. And I say, 
that all the statements in the said Pre&ce and Introduction, 
relatiye to the discoyery, contents, and authenticity of the said 
folio copy, and the manuscript notes, correcticms, alterations, 
and emendations thereof are true ; and that eyery note, correc- 
tion, alteration, and emendation in each of the said two 
editions, and eyery word, figure, and sign therein, purporting 
or professing to be a note, correction, alteration, or emendation 
of the text, is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, a true 
and accurate copy of the original manuscript in the said folio 
copy of 1632 ; and that I haye not, in either of the said edi- 
tions, to the best of my knowledge and belief, inserted a single 
word, stop, sign, note, correction, alteration, or emendation of 
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the Baid original text of Shakespeare, which is not a faithful 
copy of the said original manuscript, and which I do not 
belieye to have heen written, as aforesaid, not long after the 
publication of the said folio copy of the year 1G82." 

Literary Cookery was an able attempt to impugn 
the genuineness of the Lectures published by Mr. 
Collier in Notes and Qtieri^Sj in 1855^ and in an 
octavo volume in 1866^ purporting to be printed from 
Mr. CoUier^s short-hand notes of those delivered by 
Coleridge, in Scots' Corporation Hall, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. But that tract, by a side-wind, threw 
imputations on the genuineness of the manuscript 
notes of the Perkins Folio. These imputations Mr. 
Collier, in the 0th clause of his affidavit, affirms 
to be ^^ wholly, and I believe maliciously false.'' 

Having presented my readers with Mr. Collier's 
several accounts of his acquisition of the Perkins 
Folio and of his discovery of the manuscript 
notes therein, (to the truth of one of which he has 
deposed upon oath), I now proceed to state the ex- 
ceptions which have been taken to this narrative, 
and to examine their validity. 
Weijjht of ^ To have doubted the truth of Mr. Collier's narra- 
character. tive prior to his affidavit of its truth, was simply to 
charge him with gross inaccuracy, or to impute to 
him the offence of fabricating an accoimt of his 
connexion with the Perkins FoUo for a dishonest 
purpose. But to doubt the truth of that narrative 
after Mr. Collier has deliberately sworn to it, under 
circumstances which must have called his attention 
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to the minutest point connected with it^ is to charge 
him with perjury. No man of honourahle feelings 
or indeed of common humanity^ could lightly bring 
such a charge against a personal enemy^ much less 
against a time-honoured man of letters^ to whose 
learning and patient research^ through half a cen- 
tury^ the world of letters is indebted for a great 
number of publications^ illustrating the Life^ Times^ 
and Works of Shakspere. 

The first question one meets with^ then^ in 
harbouring a doubt of the truth of Mr. Collier's 
narrative (allowing for mere inaccuracies of descrip- 
tion^ or lapses of memory^ from which no man is 
wholly exempt), is this : — Is not Mr. Collier's good 
name a sufficient guarantee of the truth of his 
narrative? It is the duty of one who assumes the 
office of arbitrator on the questions between Mr. 
Collier and his opponents, to acquire such infor- 
mation as will enable him to allow the affirmative 
of that interrogatory, or to meet it conclusively with 
a negative. The arbitrator is thus involved in a 
most invidious inquisition on Mr. Collier's literary 
career, if not on his private character. While 
Mr. Collier's partizans obstruct inquiry, it is not 
reasonable in Mr. Collier to complain that his op- 
ponents ^^have hunted in every dirty hole and 
obscure comer for information" (Reply, p. 6). 
However, to set the question at rest, it is not ne- 
cessary to go back more than twenty years. Far 
be it from me to play the part of detective or 
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censor of Mr. Collier's moral lapses. But it is 
necessary that I should point out that he has^ in a 
manner^ pleaded guilty to one act of fraud^ of 
the heinousness of which I will leave the reader to 
judg-e. Be it a serious or a Hght offence, it clearly 
establishes this, that Mr. Collier's good name is not 
a sufficient guarantee of the truth of any statement 
of his, — i. e. cannot be held to preclude suspicion and 
inquiry into the veracity of the statement. The 
facts of the case to which I allude will be AiUy 
investig'ated in a future chapter : let it here suffice 
to say that Mr. Collier tampered with a letter ad- 
dressed to Edward AUeyn, the actor, by his wife, to 
the extent of interpolating a long passage about 
Shakspere which not only is not in the letter (which 
may now be seen by any one in the library of 
Dulwich College), but, as no entire line of it is 
lost, we are able to affirm never formed any part of 
the letter. The motive which induced Mr. Collier 
to commit this petty fraud could have been nothing 
else than the pruritvs of turning to the account of 
Shakspere's life an exceedingly interesting docu- 
ment which contained nothing about him. Let the 
offence be called venial, if my reader please. But 
whatever he may call it, he will not go so far as to 
say that Mr. Collier's honour is of that scrupulous 
character which can be held to constitute a vaUd 
plea in bar of chaDenging the veracity of that 
narrative, to which he has deposed on oath : and I 
say this with a foil recognition of the fact that 
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perjury is a greater crime than such a fraud as I 
have mentioned can possibly be esteemed. 

Mr. Collier's narrative involves several supposi- Examination 
tions which, by some of his opponents, have been bnprobabili- 
pronounced incredible, by all highly improbable : — ^^ Collier's 

1st. That Mr. Rodd should have sold a folio ^^a>^»*i^e- 
Shakspere in such haste that he did not examine it 
to see what it contained, but contented himself with 
observing that it was defective at the begmning and 
end, and that it was ill-conditioned. 

It may be assumed that Mr. Rodd did not 
discover the missing leaves in -the middle; for to 
have found out that deficiency he must have care- 
JvUy examined the book : and that he did not so 
examine it is inferable from the circumstance, that 
he was not staggered by the quantity of the manu- 
script notes. 

All who knew Mr. Bodd knew that he was a 
quick seller : that whereas some dealers in old books 
treasure up a curiosity, or a fancied curiosity, for 
leisurely examination, on the chance of making a 
usurious per-centage out of it, Thomas Bodd did 
nothing of the kind. He bought and sold, and was 
content with his ordinary profit: so that I now 
attach no weight to this objection. That he did not 
examine the volume more than cursorily is not in 
evidence; and it is hardly a just inference from the 
feet that he ignored the notes, — at least, did not 
mention them to his purchaser, nor raise his price 
on their account. The notes, indeed, are so thick 
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on almost every page of the book, that, supposing 
those notes have not been added to, since Mr. Bodd 
possessed the book, I do not believe he could have 
turned it over in the most cursory manner without 
observing them. But what if he did observe 
them ? How do we know that the old bibliopole 
did not regard them as a blemish ? A bookseller of 
my acquaintance once had a Plato, with venerable 
Greek annotations ; but, instead of taking the opinion 
of Dr. Donaldson or Prof. Thompson upon their 
value, he had them washed out before binding ! 
My readers must remember that in 1840, the alleged 
year of the pm^chase, manuscript notes on folio 
Shaksperes had not acquired any prestige^ as wit- 
ness Mr. Parr3r's lost first folio, Mr. Singer's anno- 
tated second folio, and several others, which one 
never heard of till the Perkins Folio had become 
fiimous.' I accordingly disallow this first alleged 
improbability. 
2. That Mr. Rodd should have sold the Perkins 



^ Nothing can be more unhappy than Mr. Collier's replies* 
when hard pressed by his opponents. To meet the objection 
in question, he now afEirms that *' neither Bodd nor [himself 
were] aware of the existence of any manuscript notes in it '* 
[the folio]. (Eeply, p. 8.) That Mr. Collier, looking only at 
the beginning and end of the folio, should have failed to see the 
corrections (if they were there) is credible. That Bodd so far 
examined the book as to discover the deficiency in the middle, 
v. and yet failed to see some sign of upwards of 20,000 manu- 
script corrections, is past belief. 
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Teliio (even allowing that it contained no manuscript 
notes) for to low a price as 80^. 

I urged this as an improbability in my opusculum 
On " The Shafa^are Fabrications.'^ But I have 
changed my opinion on further knowledge^ and now 
regret my hasty expressions on that and some other 
points^ which it is happily not too late to recall. The 
Perkins Folio in 1849^ if free from notes^ would, in 
its present condition, be worth but little more than 
80^;*® that Mr. Rodd would have valued the book 
more on account of the few manuscript notes which 
he might have observed, I can hardly believe : and 
why he should not have sold a book cheap to an old 
and valued customer and friend, I cannot see. 

3. That Mr. Collier should have examined the 
Perkins Folio in Bodd's shop sufficiently closely to 
discover that it was a copy of the seoond impression, 
and yet should have failed to see the manuscript notes. 

This is a point which strikes me as very improba- 
ble. Unless Mr. Collier judged hastily, from the size 
of a leaf, that this could not be a copy of the first folio, 
be must have sul^ected the volume to a tolerably close 
scrutiny, befc^e he could have concluded positively 
that it was a copy of the second folio j and in that 
case he mv»t have seen iihB manuscript notes. 

• Preface, p. viii. 

^^ The Perkinff Volio has no title, has lost four leaves at the 
end, and in the middle wants pp. 87-88, and 89-90 (II. Hen. 
rV.), pp. 101-102 (I. Hen. TI.), pp. 111-112 (Ibid.), and 
pp. 223-224 (Hen. VIII.) : ». e. two leaves in one place, and 
one leaf in thred^ places. 
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But, on the other hand, he may have taken Mr. 
Eodd^s word for its being a copy of the edition of 
1682 J or he may have inferred that from the low price. 

4. That Mr. Collier having* become the possessor 
of the book, and found that it would not serve to 
supply the deficiency in his other copy of the second 
folio, should have put it by in a closet without ex* 
amination: that when he did at last, after the 
lapse of a year (or a little more), observe ^^ marks in 
the margin,'^ his curiosity should have been so little 
excited, that he placed the book upon an upper shelf, 
and did not take it down till he had occasion to con* 
suit itc that even then he was not struck with 
the abundso^ce of corrections, but with the name of 
'^ Tho. Perkins ;*' and that he was only induced to 
examine the corrections by a fancy that ^^ Tho. Per- 
kins'' might be a descendant of Bichard Perkins the 
actor of the reign of Charles I. 

. Here, at last, is a case of apparent improbability. 
I cannot do otherwise than allow it to have weight. 

5. That within two years Mr. Bodd should have 
had two second folios of Shakspere, both wanting the 
title BJidfour leaves at the end, and both priced SOs.^^ 

I am disposed to think that this improbability 
has been over-rated. Second folios of Shakspere 

^1 In a catalogue of Bodd's, dated Januaiy let, 1847, appears 
the following entry : 

" Shakespeare ,(W.) Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, 
wanting tie tUie and /our leavet at the endf cut and in soiled 
condition, £1. 10s fol. 1632." 
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are very common^ and the beginning and end are 
just those places in which they are mostly deficient. 
If 30« were about the price of such a second foKo 
as the Perkins Folio (without the notes), it would 
be also about the price of the one specified in 
Rodd's catalogue. The only improbabiUty, as it 
appears to me, is in the fact of the leaves wanting 
at the end of both volumes being the same. Of 
course the object, with which this case of improba- 
bility has been set up, is to lead to the conclusion 
that it is the Perkins Folio which is specified in 
Rodd's catalogueof Jan. 1st, 1847 ; and that since 
no manuscript notes are mentioned, none (of any con- 
sequence) existed in it then j and that, therefore, the 
manuscript notes have been added to it since ) and 
ftu'ther to suggest the inference that Mr. Collier fixed 
upon a false year of pmrchase, in order to assure him- 
self of the impossibihty of ^voAxicmig positive evidence 
fi'om Rodd's sale-books. We shall see that there is, 
in point of fact, no foundation to support such 
serious conclusions. For all we know to the contrary 
the copy specified in Bodd's catalogue may have 
been the one which was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheb3r-and Wilkinson, afterMr. Rodd^s death. It 
is a fact that the auctioneer's books shew that a 
copy of the second^^ folio of Shakspere, ^^ wanting the 

^ It was originallj entered in the sale catalogue of Eodd's 
stock as the first edition, but Mr. Wilkinson (Mr, Bodd*8 
execator) altei^ed it at the sale to ^* second." 

D 2 
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title and four leaves at the end^ soikd/' was scdd on 
that occasion to the late Mr. Pickering for 10«. If 
we suppose this not to he the copy specified in 
Rodd's catak^e, we are then reduced to the neces- 
sity of accepting* a still more improbable position^ viz.: 
that Mr. Rodd had on sak^ during a period of about 
eighteen months^ three copies of the second foho edi- 
tion of ShakB^tere^ each wanting title and four leaves 
at the end« So that here we have simply a choice 
of improbaUUties." 

6. That those very sale-books of Mr. Bodd^ which 
contained the entry of the sale of the Perkins Folio» 
whether purchased in 1847 or 1849^ and those only^ 
should be irrecoverably lost. 

The smes of sale-books in the hands of Mr« 
Wilkinson^ Mr. Kodd's executor^ are complete to 
the end of the year 184G. Mr. CoUia*^ it seems^ 
had access to the books some years ago^ and searched 
than for a trace of the sale of the Perkins Folio to 
himself in 1840. Finding no trace of the transac- 
tion^ he searched the earlier books^ but^ he says/^ 
without success. Subsequently a gentleman of the bar 
in Lincoln's Inn^ who was engaged in searching for a 



1' While I write Messrs. ^Willis and Sotheran have on sale 
an annotated copy of the second folio of Bhakspere^ originally 
wanting the title, Kni/our leaves at the end, all of which have 
heen supplied from other copies. This copy, however, never 
belonged to Mr, Bodd. 

J* Notes and Emendations, Introd. p. 7, note. 
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miadng pedigra^ and who diougbt that some traces 
of it might he found among Bodd's hooks^ . borrowed 
his sale-boohs from 1847 to 1840^ inclusive ; one Bo- 
berts, formerly a clerk of Mr. Rodd's, was the agent 
£>r procuring the books for^ and the bearer of them to^ 
the barrister in question^ who says that Roberts sub« 
sequently took them away^ professedly to return 
them to Mr. Wilkinson; Roberts himself cannot be 
Found^ nor the books. 

To say the least, it is a remarkable coincidence 
that the only sale books we want to inspect, are the 
only sale boolra lost." 

My conclusion is that positions 4 and 6 are admis- 
sible as jM-obabilities against the truth of Mr. Collier's 
narrative. 

In corroboration of that narrative, Mr. CJolliei: Mr. Corner's 
contents himself with calling a witness, who gives corroborate 
his evidence in the most slipshod manner, finally ^^^"^ ^^ 
reAises to be cross-examined, and thus seriously 
damages his correspondent's case. It seems that 
Mr. Collier, in consequence of a rumour that had 
reached him, wrote to ask Dr. Wellesley, the amiable 
and learned Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
what he could say to confirm his (Mr. Collier's) 
account of the purchase of the Perkins Folio of 
Rodd in 1849 j and thereupon, the Principal wrote 
Mr. Collier the following letter, which is thought, 
by Mr. Collier iand his partizans, to be as conclusive^ 

J : Z '. ■ 

!^ See Xhfr Catio, Af. 21, May Mbasd 26tli, I860. 
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as a revelation written on the broad back of Fo-Hi's 
sea-horse. 

^ 'Woodmancote Bectoiji Huntpierpointi 

August Idth, 1859. 
"Sib, 
Dr. Welles^ ''Although I do not recollect the precise date, I 

^^CoUler^ remember some yeftrs ago being in the shop of Thomas Bodd 
on one occasion when a case of books from the country had 
just been opened. One of those books was an imperfect folio 
Shakspeare, with an abundance of manuscript notes in the mar- 
gins. He obserred to me that it was of little value to collectors 
as a copy, and that the price was thirty shillings. I should have 
taken it myself; but, as he stated that he had put it by for another 
customer, I did not continue to examine it; nor did I think any 
more about it, until I heard afterwards that it had been found 
to possess ^^reat literary curiosity and value. In all probability, 
Mr. Bodd named you to me ; but whether he or others did so, 
the affair was generally spoken of at the time, and I never heard 
it doubted that you had become the possessor of the book. 
I am, Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servtpt, 
H. Well£slby. 
"To J. P. CoUier, Esq." 

Mr. Collier's conclusion from this is : — 

"Dr. Wellesley, therefore, saw the Perkins folio, with **an 
abundance of manuscript notes in the margins," in 1849, for 
Eodd died in that year;" • • •. 

In other words, beg-ging two of the points to 
be established, — that the Perkins Folio was pur- 
chased of Mr. Eodd in 1849, and that it was the Per- 
kins Folio that Mr. Eodd shewed Dr. Wellesley,— it 
evidently follows that, as Bodd died in 1849, Dr. 
Wellesley must have seen the book in that year. 
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' Now I must ask the reader to reperuse the parts Ambiguous 
of Dr. Wellesley's letter whidi I have printed in welieaiey's 
italics^ and to resolve the following questions for his ^^^^' 
own satisfaction^ — 

Ist. What does Dr. Wellesley mean by the phrase^ 
^ put it by for another customer Y^ Are we to under* 
stand by this that it was ^^ put by*' for another cus- 
tomer to look at J or that it was ^^put by'' for another 
customer to purchase (i.e. that it was bespoke)^ or 
that it was actually sold ? 

2nd. Which book was it^ the one he saw^ or some 
other, which had been found to possess great literary 
curiosity and value? (^^ It^' is an ambiguous middle). 

3rd. What affair was generally spoken of at the 
time? 

4th. At what time ? At the time Dr. Wellesley 
saw that folio Shakspere which Mr. Bodd shewed 
him, or at the time the ambiguous '' It '' had been 
found to possess great literary curiosity and value? 

6th. Of which book had Dr. Wellesley never heard 
it doubted that Mr. Collier had become the possessor? 

I say, my readers must determine ^these points as 
best they may : for Dr. Wellesley has unequivocally • 
refused to submit to cross-examination, in a very 
polite letter which he has addressed to me. This is 
to play the partisan of Mr. Collier with an amiable 
candour. But, in the meantime, what is his evi- 
dence worth ? Not a rush. It is worthless from 
ambiguity and partisanship. In saying this I do 
not intend to insinuate the faintest doubt of Dr. 
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Wellesley's veracity : I accept his statement^ that he 
saw at Bodd's some years ago an imp^ect folio 
Shakspere^ with an abundance of mannscript notes in 
the mai*^s ; that he wished to purchase it, but l^at 
it had been already ^ put by." But as to whether it 
was in, before, or aft^ the year 1849, that he paid 
this visit to Rodd^s shop,^ and as to whether it was a 
first, second, third or fourth folio Shakspere that he 
saw there, we are quite in the dark. The rest of the 
letter is ample evidence to prove that he had mixed 
up in his memory the book he had seen d^re with the 
book about which he had heard and read so much. 
^ Nor did I,'' he writes, ^^ think any more about 
^^ It,'' until I afterwards found that ^^ It" had been 
found to possess great literary cmiosity and value." 
This is the equivocation that slurs over the fact of 
the non-identification of the two books. 



** Dr. Welleslejy I understand, has since told Mr. Eoss that 
he should think the circumstances which he relates must have 
taken place before 1849. 
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CHAPTER III. 

This Fisuks Polio. — Itb buppobititioub Pedigsxe* 

Soon after the publication of the first edition of M^ J. Car- 
his ^otes aad MnendaiionSy Mr« Collier^ who seems letter to Mr. 
at the &Kt to have been more stmdc by the super- 
Bcription^ *^Tho, P^kins his Booke,'' than by the 
abundance of the manuscript corrections, was grati- 
fied by the receipt of the following letter.* 

""Hjde Park Gate^ K^iflingkm, 

25th April, 1858. 
"Sib, 

You will, I trust, forgive one who has not the 
honour of knowing you, for intruding on your leisure when I 
state that the subject on which I am about to trouble you is 
the copy of the folio 1632 of Shakespeare, with the MS. emenda- 
tions, which you have lately given to the world, and for which 
every lover of Shakspeare is so deeply indebted to you. 

The information which I wish to give you may, if followed 
xxp, enable you to trace the ownership of that copy for at least 
n centuiy back. 

A friend of mine, Mr. Parry, with whom I was lately con- 
versing on your extraordinary and interesting discovery, told 
me he many years ago possessed a copy of the folio 1632^ which 
had marginal notes in manuscript^ and which, being in bad 
order, he never consulted. This copy he lost, he did not know 
bow, and gave himself no concern about it. 

When I shewed him the fac-siqaile df the page out of Henry 

^ Mr. ColKer's « Eeply," p. 12. 

< Mr. Parry denies ever having mentioned this, either to Mr. 
Moore or Mr. Collier, as the date of his folio ; and argues that 
hcT could not have done so, as he had the ptrongost impression 
that it was lettered outside 1(123. 
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VI., which forms the frontispiece to your work, Mr. Ptory told 
xne he had no doubt that the copy was the same as that which he 
lost, as he remembered very well the hand- writing, and the state 
of preservation. I pressed him to give me all particulars about 
the work, and how it came into his possession. He told me that 
it was given him, with many old books,' by an uncle of the name of 
Grey [sic] 9 who was a literary man, and fond of curious works.^ 
Mr. Parry believes that Mr. Qrej got the copy at the sale of 
the Perkins library ;^ and all I could learn of these Perkins's 
is, that they were related to Pope's Arabdla Fermor, and that 
all the family were dead when the sale of their library took place. 
I urged Mr. Pany to inform you of these circumstances, think- 
ing that they might interest you greatly, and hoping that if 
you could once trace the copy into the hands of one of the 
name of Perkins upwards, it might be a due to further dis- 
covery. Whether from indolence or from modesty, Mr. Parry, 
I find, has not communicated vrith you ; and I therefore told 
liim that I assuredly would, as every fragment of information 
on such a subject has its value. 

Trusting to your indulgence, and your zeal for our great 
poet, to excuse the liberty I have taken, believe me to be, sir. 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
Jomr Gabbick Moorb. 

** J. Payne Collier, Esq." 
. ■ I ,..■■■ ■ t 

* Mr. Parry says that Mr. Gray never gave him any book 
besides the folio Shakspere, and that he never misled Mr. 
Moore on this point. 

* Mr. Pany denies having told Mr. Moore that Mr. Gray 
was his uncle, or that he was " fond of curious works." On 
the contrary, Mr. Parry says that Mr. Gray was only a dis- 
tant relation of his mother's : that he was not a book-collector, 
and Mr. Parry believes that he parted with the folio Shakspere 
and the other books, simply because he had no interest in them. 

' Mr. Parry says that he never believed this; but merely 
threw out an antiquarian suggestion that the folio might have 
been obtained from Ufton Court. 
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In a letter dated the 4th May, 1868, (i.^. 19 Mr- CoDier'a 
days after the date oi Mr. Moore s letter) which Ingleby. 
Mr. Collier addressed to me, he says, 

" Having been called to London in some baate^ I did not re* 
torn hither until last evening, and find yoor note of the 9tb 
Inst, awaiting me. »»•»## 

Mj chief reason tor visiting London was to follow up an 
inquiry respecting my folio 1682, which has ended more satis* 
factorily than I could well have anticipated : I have seen a 
gentleman to whom the book belonged thirty years ago, if not 
more, and who, through a oonnexbn obtained it he believes 
from the library of a family of the name of Perkins formerly 
residing at Ufton Court, in this county. Whether that family 
was in any way connected with Bicbard Perkins, the actor of 
the reign of Charles 1. 1 have yet to ascertain — ^if I can. 

If the possessor of the volume 80 years ago be not mistaken 
in his memory, that a distant member of his family procured 
the book £rom Ufton Court library, it will carry back its 
history for 120 or 130 years. 

I may hereafter be able to carry the question even farther, 
but there I am, at present, obliged to stop." 

I quote from this private letter, not to tax Mr. 
Collier with inconsistency in his statements, (for the 
letter would not serve this purpose, and if it would 
have done so, I should not have made any use of it,) 
but to shew how early Mr. Collier had fixed in his 
mind that Mr. Parry believed that Mr. Gray ob- 
tained his foho from Uflon Court, which Mr. Parry 
emphatically denies he ever did, as he does that he 
knowingly led Mr. Collier or Mr. Moore to believe 
that such was his impression. 

In ^' The Athenseum'' for June 4th, 1863, Mr. Col- ^: ^^^^'^ 

' ^ antiquarian 
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•pecnktion lier publishes the followii^ narrative of the supposed 
num. pedigree of his corrected fouo. It b an antiquarian 

curiosity, in its way. 

*' Your readera who hsre taken so lirelj an intoreBt in the 
emendations and alterations of the text of Shakespeare con- 
tained in mj copy of the folio, 1682, will be gkd to hear that 
I hare just adranoed an important step towards tnunng the 
ownership and history of that remazkaUe hock. The prod 
that it was in existence, in its annotated state, fifty years ago 
is dear and positire ; and upon the foundation of strong pro- 
bability I «m able to carry it back almost to the period when 
the Tolume was published. The £eu4b are these. — John Oaniek 
Moore, Esq., of Hyde Park GMse, (nephew to Sir John Moore^ 
who fell «t Oorunna, in Jan : 1809), being in possession o£ a 
copy of the ' Notes and Emendations' founded \jjgoa my fdio, 
16^ happened to show it to a firiend of the name of Parry, 
residing at St. John's Wood. Mr. Parry remarked, that he 
had onoe been the owner of a folio, 1632, [see note * p. 53], the 
margins of which were much occupied by manuscript notes in an 
old handwritmg ; and having read my description of the book, 
both externally^ and internally, and haying looked at the he* 
simile which accompanied that description, he declared, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, that this very copy of the folio, 
1632,7 had been given to him, about fifty years since, by Mr. 
George Gtraj, a connexion of his &mily, — ^who, he believed* had 
procured it, some years before, from the library of a Bomaa 
Catholic family of the name of Perkins, of XTfton Court, Berk* 
shire, one member of which had married Arabella Fermor, the 
heroine of ' The Bape of the Lock.' 



^ Mr. Pany denies having then spoken of the external part 
of the book. 

7 Mr. Parry denies having used such words as " this very 
cepy," Ac. 
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Those particiilara ipeve, w kindly 88 pro^ 
to me by Mr. Moore, witii whom I was not personally ae* 
qnainted,—- and he urged Mr. Parry also to write tome on the 
anbject ; but that gentleman was prerented from doing so by a 
senoos hH, wbieh confined him to his bed. Being* of course, 
nrach interested in the question, I soon afterwards took an 
opportonitf of introducing myself to Mr. Moore ; who, satisfied 
tiiat Mr. Bury had formeriy been the proprietor of my copy 
of the folio, 1682, advised me to call upon that gentleman at his 
konse, Hill Bead, S);. John's Wood, — ^assuring me that he would 
be glad to give me all the information in bts power. 

I was, I think, the first person wbcmi Mr. Parry saw after 
bis accident, — and in a long intevriew he repeated to me the 
statements he had prcTiously made to Mr. Moore» respecting 
the gift of Mr. Gray, half a centnry ago, and his comrietion of 
the identity of the volnpse.^ He ooold not pro^ the fiict, but 
he had always understood and believed [see note ^ p. 54], that 
Mr. Qtbj had become possessed of it on the dispersion of the 
Kbraiy of the Perkins's finnily at Uflbon Court,^ and tiiat it had 
been in his hands some yeara^ heiore tiie condajnon of the 
last centory. Mr. Pleurry had himself had tiie curiosity to visit 
XTfton Comrt about 1803 or 1804 ; when a Soman Catholio 
Priest, not less than eighty years old, shewed him the library^ 
and the the^ ensptj shelves, fiK)m which the bocds had been 
removed. 

On referring subsequently to the ' Magna Britannia' of 
Lysons, under the head of " Berkshire^" I found various parti* 
culars regarding the Perkins family at Ufton Court, between 



^ This is oratainly correct. Mr. Parry did believe in the 
identity of the v^dome, judging solely from tiie fiuuuaile which 
Mr. Moore had shewn him ! 

* Mr. PiEunry now believes that this library had been dispersed 
heiore Mr. Oray was bom. 

^ Mr. Pury denies having used the expression '^ some yeacs^*' 
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1685 and 1788 ; but I did not meet with nnj mention of 
Thomas Perkins, whose name, it will be remembered, is on the 
ooyer of the foIio> 1682, in question. The name of the dis- 
tinguished actor of the reigns of James the Pirst and Charles 
the Pirst, wasBichard Perkins; and Ashmole's Collections, 
according to Lysons, speak of a Bichard Perkins as the hus- 
band of Lady Menrin, of TTfton Court. It is just possible 
that this Sichard Perkins was the actor; for although the 
* Historia Histrionica' tells us that he was buried at Clerken- 
well, that authority is by no means final : jiist before it notices 
the death of Perkins, it speaks of Lowin as having expired in 
great poverty at Brentford, when we know that this '* player " 
(so designated in the register) was buried at St. Clement 
Danes, Strand, on the 24th of August 1658. However, it is 
a mere speculation that the Bichard Perkins who married 
Lady Mervin may have been the actor, — and I am not yet in 
possession of any dates, or other circumstances to guide me. 

Having put in writing the particulars with which Mr. 
Pany had so unreservedly favoured me, I took the liberty of 
forwarding them to Mr. Mopre, — and he returned the manu- 
script with his full approbation as regarded what had originally 
passed between himself and Mr. Pany. After it was in type, 
I again waited upon Mr. Parry, only three days ago, in order 
that I might read the proof to him and introdu^ such addi- 
tions and corrections as he wished to be made. They were 
few^ but not unimportant ; and among them was the fact (con- 
firming the probability that Mr. Oray had obtained this copy 
of the folio, 1682, from the Perkins library) that Mr. Gray 
resided at Newbury, not fSw from TTfton Court, — a circum- 
stance which Mr. Parry had previously omitted. The con- 
necting link between the book and this library is, therefore 
not complete — ^and we have still to ascertain, if we can, who 
was Thomas Perkins, and by whom the notes and emendations 
were introduced into the folio 1682. A Mr. Francis Perkins 
died at Ufton Court in 1685, — and he may have been the first 
purchaser, and owner, of this second folio of the works of 
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Bfaakespear^. At all erents, boweyer, it is certain that ibis 

very volume was for many years in the possession of Mij. Pany 

(how he lost it he knows not), — ^who obtained it from bis «* 

connexion, Mr. George Ghray, of Newbury. Mr. Parry was 

well acquainted with the fact that yarious leaves were wanting ; 

and he so perfectly recollects its state and condition, the 

frequent erasures of passages, as well as the handwriting of the 

numerous marginal and other eorrectionsi that when I asked 

him, just before I wished him good morning, whether he had 

any doubt on the point of his previous ownership, he answered 

me most emphatically in these words — ** I have no more doubt 

about i^ than that you are sitting there." 

J. Patitb Collieb. 

Maidenhead, May 28. 

P.S. I ought not to omit the expression of my warmest 
admowledgments to both Mr. Moore and Mr. Pany, for the 
zealous and ready assistance which they have afforded me. I 
hope that if any of the readers of the Athenaum are in pos- 
session of information that may tend to the further elucidation 
of the subject, they will communicate it with equal alacrity. 

Since writing what precedes, I am informed by a letter 
from a friend, who has just made a search at the Heralds' 
College, that in the pedigree of the &mily of Perkins of XJfbon 
Court several members are named Thomas, especially in the 
earlier dates, — but that latterly Francis was the prevailing 
name. Bichard Perkins, who married Lady Mervin, as a 
younger son, is not mentioned." 

This communication, it will be observed, records 
only two visits to Mr, Parry, one of which occmred 
immediately after his accident ; and the other sub- 
sequently, when Mr. Collier read to him the proof 
of the Preface to the second edition of Notes and 
Emendations. It has excited universal admiration, Mr. Collier's 
as well it might, that on neither occasion did Mr. omiMfoiu 
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Collier take with him the corrected folio, 1632. 
If Mr. Collier's bona Jides is to be defended, we 
must presume that the identification of the volume 
by Mr. Parry was the very thing Mr. Collier wanted 
to eatablish. On that identification depended the 
whole antiquarian fitbric that he had been raising* ; 
if the Perkins Folio, and Mr. Parry's folio were two 
distinct books, neither Mr. Parry, nor Mr. Gray, 
nor TJfton Court hbrary, nor the Perkins's of 
Ufton Court, had anything to do with Mr. Collier's 
book* Now the identification could only be esta- 
blished by one means— viz., the production of the 
book to Mr. Parry. Yet, knowing all this, Mr. 
Collier twice leaves his house, where the Perkins 
Folio is lying on its shelf, and pays two visits to 
Mr. Parry, for no other conceivable purpose than to 
identify the volume, yet omits to take it with him. 
At Maidenhead is the folio ) at St John's Wood 
are Mr. Collier and Mr. Parry face to face ; and Mr. 
Parry who has never seen the book says, ^^ I have 
no more doubt [that your corrected folio was once 
mine] than that you are sittmg there ;'' and Mr. Col- 
Ker says ^^ Good morning," and returns to Maiden- 
head under the strange delusion that Mr. Parry has 
identified the volume, and forthwith proceeds to 
publish the second edition of his Notes and JEmen- 
dations, with a PrefjEk^, fix)m which the following is 
an extract :— 
PreWce to « John Carrick Moore, Esq., of Hyde Park Gate, Kensing- 
Emenda- ^^ > ^^ ^^ enough to address a note to me, m 

tions. which he stated that a friend of his, a gentleman of the name 
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of Pwny, had been at one time in possession of the rery folio 
upon which I founded mj recent yohune of " Notes and Emen- 
dations" — ^that Mr. Parry had been well acquainted with the 
fiict that its margins were filled throughout by manuscript notes^ 
and tl^ he accurately remembered the hand-writing in which 
they were made. On being shown the fac-simile, which accom- 
panied my first edition, and which is repeated in the present, 
ke declared his instant conviction that it had been copied from 
what had once been his fiolio, 1632. How or precisely when it 
escaped from his custody he knew not, but the description of 
it in my ''Introduction" exactly corresponded with his re- 
collection." 

I lost no time in thanking Mr. Moore for these tidings, and 
in writing to Mr. Parry for all the particulars within his know- 
ledge.*' Unfortunately the latter gentleman, just before he re- 
ceived my note, had met with a serious injury,^ which confined 
him to his bed, so that he was unable to send me any reply. 

F(»r about ten days I reihained in suspense, but at last I de- 
termined to wait upon Mr. Moore to inquire whether he was 
aware of any reason why I had not received an answer from 
Mr. P^Ty. He accounted for the silence o£ that gentleman on 
the ground of his recent accident ; and as Mr. Moore was con- 
fident that Mr. Parry was correct in the conclusion that my 
foHo 1682, had formerly belonged to lum, he advised me to 
call upon him, being sure that he would be glad to satisfy me 
upon every point. I accordingly hastened to St John's Wood, 
and had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Parry, who, with- 
out the slightest reserve, gave me such an account of the book 
as made it certain that it was the same which, some fifly years 
ago, had been presented to him by a connexion of his family, 

" This is denied by Mr. Parry. 

'* A fiicsimile of this letter is given on sheet III. 

" This was an injury to the knee by a fall which most omi- 
nously took place on the 23rd April, (1853). Mr. Collier after- 
wards (Eeply, p. 16) calls this ** serious" accident, a •' slight" 

one. 

E 
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iM>. Gkorge Qtbj. Hr« Pany described both the exterior 
[see note ^ p. 56] and interior of the Tolume, with its innumer- 
able corrections and its missing leaves, with so much mimitg- 
ness that no room was left for doubt. 

On the question from whence Mr. Gbaj, who resided at New* 
bury, had procured the book, Mr. Parry was not so dear and 
pontiye : he was not in a condiiioii to state any distinct evi- 
dence to show out of what Ubiary it had come ; but he had 
always understood and believed that it had been obtained, with 
some other old works (to the collection of which Mr. Gray 
was partial), [see note *, p. 54] from Ufton Court, Berkshire ; 
[see note ^ p. 54] formerly, and for many years before the dis- 
persion of the library, the residence of a Boman Catholic family 
of the name of Perkins, one member of which, Prancis Perkins, 
who died in 1786, was the husband of Arabella Fermor, the 
heroine of " The Bape of the Lock." 

This information has been communicated to me so recently, 
that I have not yet been able to ascertain at what date, and in 
what way the books at TTfton Court were disposed of. Mr. ]?arry 
is strongly of opinion that Mr. Qmj became the owner of this 
copy of the folio, 1632, considerably'^ before the end of the last 
century ; and Mr. Parry was himself at Ufton Court about 
fifty years since, when a Boman Catholic clergyman, eighty 
years of age, who had remembered the books there all his life,^^ 
shewed him the then empty shelves upon which they had been 
placed in the library. 

A Mr. Francis Perkins died at TTfton Court three years after 
the publication of the folio, 1682 ; and if Mr. Parry's belief be 
correct, that the copy which Mr. Q-ray gave to him had once 
been deposited there, it is not impossible that Francis Per- 
kins was the first purchaser of it. If so, we might be led to 
the inference, that either he^ or one of his immediate descend- 
ants was the writer of the emendations ; but, as has been men- 

^* Mr. Parry repudiates both the " considerably," and the 
«aU his life.". 
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tioned dsewhere, tbe preeent rongh calf binding was not tbe 
original coat of tbe yolume ; and, as far as mj imperfect re- 
searcbes bave jet gone, I do not find any Tbomas Perkins 
recorded as of XJfton Court. 

Tbe Cbristian name of tbe great actor of tbe reign of Cbarles 
I. was Eidiard ; and a Bicbard Perkins, called Esquire in Asb- 
mole*s Collections, at a date not stated, married Lady Mervin, 
a bene&ctress of tbat parisb. Wbj sbould we deem it impos- 
sible tbat Bicbard Perkins, baying attained eminence on tbe 
stage, subsequently married a lady of title and property P How- 
eyer, tbis and otber points, dependent cbiefly upon dates, re- 
main to be inyestigated, and updh any of tbem I sball be most 
tbankful for information* 

Tbe only facts tbat I am yet able to establisb are, tbat my 
folio, 1682, witb its elaborate corrections, about balf a century 
since came into tbe possession of Mr. Parry from Mr. George 
Chray, wbo, it is possible, obtained it from Fflbon Court (about 
eigbt miles ftom bis residence), wbere it is unquestionable tbat 
at an early date tbere was a library, likely to baye contained 
Bucb a book, wbich library was afterwards ^dispersed. Tbe name 
of " Tbo. Perkins" on tbe coyer is a strong confirmation of tbe 
opinion, tbat it once formed part of tbat library ;^^ and as to tbe 
identity of tbe yolume, and band-writing of tbe notes, Mn 
Parry feds absolutely certain." 

I have now given at length Mr. ColKer's two puh- General re. 
lished narratives of his excursion in search of a pedi- Mr. Collier's 
gree for his folio. I say of these, as I said of his ^^*^^*^^®®* 
two published narratives of the purchase of the folio, 

'^ Tliis is an amusing example of a yicious circle. Mr. Parry 
assuming bis folio to be tbat at Maidenbead, learns tbat tbe 
latter bas tbe name of " Perkins" on it, and tbence suggests tbat 
bis folio may baye come from XJfton Court tbe seat of tbe Per* 
Idns ; and tbe fact tbat tbe one at Maidenbead bas tbat name, is, 
says Mr. Collier, a strong confirmation of Mr. Parry's suggestion. 

E 2 
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and discovery of the manuscript corrections, that 
they are uniform and consistent, and contain only 
such discrepancies as are incident to erring human 
nature when telling the same story twice. Look- 
ing at these narratives out of connexion with subse- 
quent events, I see nothing in them to excite suspi- 
cion of the truthfulness of their author ; but I see 
much to excite the gravest doubt as to the accuracy 
of the statements, and abundant evidence to shew 
that the historical explorer has lost himself in the 
antiquarian dreamer. When I know that a man of 
short sight has ascended a mountain in order to 
sketch the surrounding scenery, and yet has not 
taken his spectacles with him, I should be astonished 
if I found that he had actually made the sketch with 
as much minuteness as if he had taken his glasses 
with him : but I should be ten-fold more astonished if 
he treated his sketch as authentic; and however great 
might be my respect for his virtues,! am sure I should 
not receive his sketch as authentic, though he made 
an affidavit of its truth. Similarly, I must refuse 
to accept Mr. Collier's conchisicms regarding the pedi- 
gree of his folio, when I find that those conclusions 
are dependent on an identification which Mr. Col- 
lier had the means of substantiating or of disproving, 
and which yet he did not take the trouble to employ 



16 



*• The only explanations voucbBafed by Mr. Collier of this 
strange omission, are that he '* was in haste to get [his] Pre- 
face to the printer," (Beply, p. 16) and that "owing to the late 
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Having weighed dispassionately Mr. Comer's se- 
veral narratives^ and also Mr. Parry's most valoable 
evidence on the questions involved, I can only come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Collier's wish had been 
all along the father of hk facts, and that on Mr. 
Parry's shoulders must rest a share of the blame, for 
having, through carelessness, incautiousness, and 
want of precision, done his best to put an F.S.A. 
on the scent of a mare's-nest. Most providential is 
it that ^' Mr. Parry has not gone the way of the old 
bibliopole,"*^ Mr. Bodd ; and much to Mr. Parry's 
credit is it that, unlike Dr. Wellesley, he does not 
refuse to be cross-examined. 

Having thus given Mr. Collier's version of his "^^^^'^^►vr 
two visits to Mr. Parry, I will now give Mr. Parry's Collier's and 
version of those events. I am far from wishing to testimo^ * 
assume that Mr. Collier's memory is weak and un- 

dste at which I had heard of hifl [Mr. Parry's] recognition of 
the yolame by its notes, and to a slight (!) accident which had 
befallen him, I was not able to exhibit to him the folio itself, 
Ac." (The AthensBum, Feb. 18, 1860.) One does not very clearly 
see how Mr. Collier would have been delayed by bringing the 
folio with him from Maidenhead in the first instance ; nor how 
Mr. Parry's accident, which did not prevent Mr. Collier visiting 
him, and discussing the folios with him, would have prevented 
him looking at the folio itself. To say the least, Mr. CoUier's 
conduct was not that of a man desirous of ascertaining whether 
his folio had ever belonged to Mr. Parry, but rather that of a man 
anxious to give his folio a pedigree which, he knew, was not 
Hkely to stand the rimple test of identification. 
*7 The Saturday Eeview for July 28rd, 1859, 
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trustworthy, and that Mr. Parry's is retentive and 
faithful. But I cannot but think it probable, that 
Mr. Collier's judgment as to what passed at those 
interviews was more likely to be warped by his in- 
terest in the circumstances surrounding his corrected 
folio, than that of Mr. Parry was by any of the in- 
cidents connected with his lost book. Mr. Collier 
was confessedly anxious to find a pedigree for hk 
folio, if for no other reason, to obviate the risk of 
incurring the suspicion of having fitbricated the 
manuscript notes himself. He would thus naturally 
catch at any hint, however vagfue or indefinite^ 
that could be turned to the account of his folio. Mr« 
Parry, on the other hand, could have had no conceiv- 
able inducement for heightening the colour of his 
story, or for drawing on his imagination to supply 
the defects of his memory. At the same time I can 
readily believe that to save trouble he may have 
allowed Mr. Collier to draw inferences firom what 
was actually communicated to him, which may have 
put Mr. Collier on a false scent, and that thus Mr. 
Parry's silence may have operated as a confirmation 
of Mr. Collier's prepossessions. 
Mr. Parry's Mr. Parry's version, which I take fix)m his own 
manuscript, is to the following effect. 

Some years before Mr. Parry first saw Mr. Collier, 
in the course of pruning some trees in his garden, he 
cut a branch of holly, and a shoot of barberry. 
Thinking they would make good walking sticks, ha 
put them aside to dry. 
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In the month of AprH^ 1853^ heing at the house 
of the fkther of Mr. John Carrick Moore, (No. 9, 
Clargfes Street,) Miss Moore shewed him the first edi-^ 
tion of Mr. Collier's Notes and Emendations^ with 
the facsimile of part of a page of Hen. VI. Mr. Parry 
immediately remarked that the facsimile in question 
M'as taken from a folio edition of Shakspere that was 
once his. The Moores wished him to write to Mr. 
Collier ahout it ; hut he declined doing* so to avoid 
trouble, but said he had no objection for Mr. John 
Carridc Moore to write to Mr. Collier on the subject, 
which he understands he did on the 25th of that 
month. Some time before, happening* to see the 
sticks to which allusion has been made, it occurred 
to him to trim and varnish them. He completed 
this labour on the 22nd April j and on the follow- 
ing day he fell and severely hurt his knee. 

At the b^inning* of the month of May, he re- 
emved a visit from Mr. Collier in his bed-room. 
Mr. Collier had no book with him. In reply to 
Mr. Collier's questions, Mr. Parry gave him, to 
the best of his memory, an account of the interior 
of his lost folio. He did not speak of this foUo as 
of any particular date. Mr. Collier did not ask him 
any question as to the exterior of the book, nor did 
Mr. Parry volunteer any statement about it ; but, 
had allusion been made to it, his memory would have 
served him to tell Mr. Collier that the binding of his 
lost folio was darhy clean, and shiny. Of the inside 
he could not have spoken with as much precision as 
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of the outside, as he does not recollect ever having* 
read a pag^e of it. He told Mr. Collier, that he be- 
lieved the fiicMmile which Miss Moore had shewn 
him,*^ was from his lost foHo ; and that the folio in 
Mr. Collier's possession must be that he had lost. 
He inferred this from the facsimile only ; and not 
dreaming* that there was more than one annotated 
folio Shakspere in the world, he jumped to the condu- 
sion that his folio and Mr. Collier's were identical. 

He further told Mr. Ccdlier that his lost folio had 
been given him by a relative named George Gray; 
that he did not pojritively know where Mr. Gray had 
obtained it ; but, as Mr. Collier had informed him 
that the folio at Maidenhead had on it the name 
of Thomas Perkins, he thought it not unlikely that 
his relative might have got his folio from the library 
at Ufton Court, the seat of the Perkins's j he added 
that Mr. Gray must have become the owner of the 
jfolio before the end of the last century ; and that 
it was thirty or forty years since it had been in his 
(Mr. Parry's) possession. 

On the 26th May, Mr. Collier paid him a second 
visit, on this occasion bringing with him the proof 
of the Preface to the second edition of N^otes and 
Emendations. Mr. Parry did not except, as he 



*8 Mr. Parry and Mr. Collier are at issue too, on the questioiii 
whether Mr. Collier ever shewed Mr. Parry a facsimile. I be- 
lieve Mr. Parry's memory is, as" Mr. Coliier says, at feult here. 
(Eeply,p.l7.) 
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mig'ht have done^ to some of the statement^ in it : for 
being rtill under the impression that Mr. ColKer had 
the folio which he (Mr. Parry) had lost, he did not 
think it material to be precise in the details of his 
conversation with Mr. Collier on his first visit. 

Mr. Collier's first narrative of his third interview '^' Collier's 
with Mr. Parry is given in his letter to ^' The Tiroes/' his str^hi- 
of July 20th, 1859. After cutting down his twoiT^p^rJ^ 
visits to Mr. Parry, at the house of the latter gentle- 
man, to one^ Mr. Colliw continues thus : — 

" Very soon afterwai^ [i.e. after the first visit to Mr. Ptory 
' at his house], for gtester satis&ction, I brought the corrected 
fdio of 1632 from Maidenhead to London, and took it to St. 
John*s-wood, bat I &iled to mecft with Mr. Pany at home. I 
therefore paid a third visit to that gentleman, again carrying the 
booh with me. I met him coming from his house, and I informed 
him that I had the corrected folio of 1682 under my armt, and 
that I was sorry he could not then examine it, as I widbed. He 
replied — ** If you will let me see it now, I shall be able to stete 
at once whether it was ever my book." I therefore shewed it 
to him on the spot, and, after looking at it in several places, 
he gave it back to me with these words : — '* That was my book, 
it is the same, but it has been much ill-ased since it was in my 
poBsessic«i." 

Mn Collier's second narrative, of this third inter- 
view is given with still greater detail in his Beply^ 
p. 16t1.7. It is necessary to premise that Mr. 
Hamilton^ in his Inquiry^ p. 63^ states that 

*' on the occasion alluded to he [Mr. Parry] was, in consequence 
Df an accident, halting along the road on two crutches, the 
management of which .occupied'both his hands, and must cer- 
tainly have totally prevented his handling a folio volume." 
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Mr. Collier replies thus : — 

** I was in haete to get mj Treboe to the printer, and I did 
not, on that occasion, carry the yolume itself to St. John's 
Wood with me ; but I afterwards did so, and met Mr. Parry 
a short distance from his house, walking lame, and aided by a 
stick. Mr. Parry has since said he was ** using $tieki /" but 
this is a slight mistake, which Mr. Hamilton has, possibly only 
by error, exaggerated into crutches, — a word employed by no- 
body. Mr. Burry was walking with a stick ; and after express- 
ing my regret at his recent accident,** and stating that I had 
the Perkins folio under my arm, I said that, under the circum- 
stances, I could not think of asking him to return home in 
order to examine it : he replied, '' If you will let me see it now, 
I shall be able to state at once, whether it was eyer my book.'* 
I therefore produced it to him on the spot, and held his stick 
while he looked at the book in sereral places, including the 
coyer : he then returned it to me with these words, '' That was 
my book ; it is the same, but it has been much ill-used since it 
was in my possession." I then gaye him back his stick, and 
thanking him for his most sa t isfactory assurance, I wished him 
good morning. 

Very soon after reaching home, that is to say, within a day 
or two, it occurred to me that I ought to record Mr. Parry's 
expressions, and I did so with a pencil at the foot of page iy. of 
my Preface to the second edition of I^otes and Emendation*, 
in these words, which, it will be obseryed, differ from those 
aboye used, by haying " This" for That, and " mia-used" for 
ill-used, but the meaning is of course exactly the same.* 

** ' I afterwards shewed him [i.e. Mr. Parry,] the book itself, 

'* Mr. Collier haying already called on him twice mnce hk 
accident ! 

*^ These synonymous emendations haye a strong &mily like- 
ness to the proposed correction of continuity for *' continuity^" 
in the Seven Lectures^ 1866, p. 83. 
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and iiaving looked at; it in several plaeei, he said *^ This was 
my book : it is the same ; but has been much misused since it 
was in my possession.' * " 

This is in nearly the same words as Mr. Collier's 
prior account of the same interview in ^^ The Athe- 
nceum*^ of February 18, I860, with some amplifica- 
tions. Thus, instead of ^^ including the cover/' Mr. 
C!ollier in ^^ The Atheneaum^' wrote, ^^ and I am very 
sure looked also at the cover.'' This, however, is a 
detail not borne out by Mr. Collier's manuscript note, 
which records Mr. Parry's remark with the simple 
introduction, ^^ and having* looked at it in several 
places J^ This addition I can only look upon as an 
evidence of that eagerness in Mr. Collier to press all 
possible contingencies info the service of his folio. If 
such a variation were all the discrepancy between 
Mr. Collier's narratives and Mr. Parry's version of 
the third interview, that not over-scrupulous eager- 
ness, which is natural to a man of antiquarian ten- 
dencies, would serve to explain it away. But unfor- 
tunately the difference between Mr. Collier's and Mr. 
Parry's versions is one of diametrical opposition ; and 
if both accounts had been deposed to on oath, the in- 
evitable inference would have been that one of them 
had perjured himself. 

Prom Mr. Parry's manuscript I take the follow- Mr. Parry's 

- , . . narrative of 

mg narrative of that mterview : — that inter- 

One day in the month of June (1863), Mr. Parry, ^^^' 
wishing to have a little fresh air, (and perhaps with- 
out the doctor's leave,) got up, and took the two 
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sticksy of which mention has heen made, and re- 
marking' that he had prophetically prepared them 
against his accident^ sallied forth from his house. 
Before he had gone far he met Mr. Collier in the 
street, and they walked a short distance together, 
and entered into conversation. He well remem- 
hers that with one of his sticks he shoved a stone 
out of the path, when Mr. Cdlier told him an 
anecdote of a friend of his who had heen thrown down 
hy a stone in the path ; and this was more the sub- 
ject of their conversation than anything else during 
that short walk. Mr. Parry says that, to the best of 
his recollection, Mr. Collier had no book with him, 
and that he (Mr. Parry) certainly should not have 
forgotten the incident had* he been shewn the cor- 
rected folio in the street. He does not remember any 
other than these three interviews with Mr. Collier. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this most 
extraordinary oppugnancy of testimony? It is, 
indeed, a most painful task that devolves on one who 
has imdertaken to decide upon the merits of this 
portion of the controversy. I cannot see how it is 
possible to reject Mr. Parry's evidence, since he is 
not an interested witness. Whatever motive Mr. 
Collier may have had in making a false or incorrect 
statement as to what passed at this third interview, 
it is plain that Mr. Parry had none. If his version 
be incorrect, it is so by a lapse of memory. But such 
a monstrous lapse of memory is quite inconceivable 
in a man of Mr. Parry's clear faculties. In his letter 
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to Mr. Hamilton, which appeared in ^^ The Times'^ of 
August 1, 1869, Mr. Parry modestly says, ^^ I may 
be wrong" and Mr. Collier may be right ;" but that 
is the qualification of a man who is as far removed 
jfrom d<^matism as the poles are asunder. At the 
same time, Mr. Parry has the best possible corrobo- 
ration of his recollection of what passed at this in- 
terview, for, as we shall see, when he did see the 
Perkins Folio at the British Museum, he saw a book 
which he was certain he had never seen be&yre. 

If, then, we accept the other alternative, and say Evidence of 
that Mr. Collier's account is false or inaccurate, we ^,^t of 
are bound to inquire whether the fJacts of the ease '^^"^'^y- 
countenance the supposition of a mere freak of me- 
mory, (NT of a positive fiilsification of facts. I am 
sorry to have to say that I find in the cOTrespon- 
dence in ^^ The Times ^ the clearest indication of 
moral delinquency on Mr. Collier's part. It is this : 
In his letter to ^^The Times'' of July 7th, 1869, 
Mr. Collier writes : — 

'' I bave shown and sworn that this very book was in the 
pofliieBBiQn of a gentleBian named Parry about half a centniy 
ago, given to him by a relation named George Ghray. Mr. 
JBivmf recognized it inMtantly, annotated ae it is now;^* 

Mr. CoUier may con^atulate himself that the 
first of these two statements is not correct. If 
he had sworn to thaty he would have committed 
perjur}% But the fact is that he simply deposed to 
this — viz. 

" that all the statements in the said Preface and Introduc- 
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tioDy relative to tbe discovery, contents, and antbenticitj of 
the said folio copy, and the manuscript notes, corrections, 
alterations, and emendations thereof are true;" 

and that Preface did not contain any donatio 
statement ^^ that this very book was in the possession 
of a gentleman named Parry,'' &c. 

But let me call my reader's attention to the sen- 
tence which I have printed in italic type. Let him 
remember that this is an allusion to facts already 
made public. Mr. Collier is not vouchsafing new 
fects J but reverting to old. Now it is not the feet 
that any of Mr. Collier's published narratives con- 
tained any account of Mr. Parry recognizing the 
volume^ or of even seeing it. This is, I conceive, 
the introduction of the narrow end of the wedge. 
Mr. Collier well knew that, whatever opportunities 
Mr. Parry had enjoyed of seeing the Perkins Polio, 
the public had not been made aware of any identifi- 
cation of the volume itself, but of a facsimile of part 
of a page of it oxAy. Knowing this, he seems to 
me to be saying to the public in this letter, ^^ You all 
know that Mr. Parry saw this volume, and recog- 
nized it ; at any rate you may read all about it in 
my preface ; and I have swoni to the truth of that." 
The rejoinder which the well-informed pubKc would 
naturally make, and which Mr. Hamilton*' and others 
did make, is to this effect : ^^ We know all about 
your preface and affidavit ; but you do not tell us 

^ Letter to The Times, July 16th, 1860. 
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there that Mr. Parry ever saw the foKo at all." 
This opens the way for Mr. Collier's second letter to 
'^ The Times'* (July 20, 1859), wherein he favours the 
public with a circumstantial narrative of the produc- 
tion of the folio to Mr. Parry in the street, of which 
production Mr. Parry has not the most distant re- 
collection. Mr. Hamilton having unfortunately 
l^unpered Mr. Parry with crutches^ so as to prevent 
the possibility of his having handled a huge folio, 
and ^^ looked at it in several places,'' Mr. Collier, by 
Ae law of ^^ action and reaction,'' flies to the other ex- 
treme, and reduces Mr. Parry's holly and barberry 
sticks to one stick, which he held while Mr. Parry 
examined the folio: and then, in order that Mr. 
Parry's exact words may not depend on Mr. Collier's 
recollection, we have an inaccurate (it appears to me 
B purposely inaccurate) version of them from Mr. 
Collier's memory, and a verbatim report of them 
from Mr. Collier's notes made immediately after the • 
interview. 

All this hangs together in a perfectly consistent 
tale of circumstances* No other hypothesis that 
I have tried will stand the slightest crucial test. 
Unfortunately, but none the less indisputably, the 
most probable explanation is one that is incompati- 
.ble with Mr. Collier's truthfrLlness. 

I have now only to record the visit of Mr. Parry Mr. Parry's 
to the British Museum, on July ISth, 1859. On ^?1^kLii 
this occasion Sir Frederic Madden shewed Mr. ^^ * 
Parry £W^ book— viz. the Perkins Folio, expecting 
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that he would immediately recognize it. But Mr. 
Parry^ instead of seeing a, book that had once been 
his own^ or one that had been shewn to him by Mr. 
Collier^ saw one that was a perfect stranger to him 
in every way. Thereupon, he wrote down, at Sir 
Frederic Madden's request, the following state- 
ment : — 

" BritiA Museum, July 13th, 1859. 
and his evi- '' On being shewn an old edition of Shakespeare's plaji, 

dence there- j think I can positively say that it is not the book which 
' Mr. Gray gave me in or about 1806. Sir Frederick Madden 

stated to me that this copy of Shakespeare, which he now pro- 
duces to m'e, was once in Mr. Collier's possession. 

(Signed) Tba? Chas, Pabbt." 

Mr. Parry further stated to Sir Frederic Madden, 
in the hearing of Mr. Hamilton (as he has subse- 
quently done to me and others) that he believed that 
his " volume was of the edition 1623 ; that it was in 
smooth dark binding, with a new back lettered with 
that date ; that it had no writing on the upper cover, 
was not so thick, and had a broader margin." 
Mr. Collier's Mr. Collier's mode of meeting this conclusive evi- 
und^iine dcncc that Mr. Parry had never seen the Perkins 
Sce!^' Folio till the 13th July, 186», is utterly mconsistent 
with the supposition of his own ingenuousness. 
These are Mr. Collier's words : — 

'< H(B [Mr. Parry] is, like myself, advanced in years, and cer- 
tainly little able to compete with the imposing authorities at 
the British Museum. When he went there on the 14ith (sic) 
July last, for the purpose of inspecting the Perkins folio, in 
the presence of Sir F. Madden, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Maskelyne, 
and others, he may easily have been confused by the rapid 
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passing and repassing of the folios c^ 1623 and 1632 before his 
eyes ; and at last he may not have been able to remember which 
ediidon had really been his own book,** • ♦ • and, he may have 
been, as it were, cajoled out of his own conviction.**** 

To this most discreditable charg'e of playing off 
on the infirmity of an old man, a juggling trick with 
two folios, a sort of game of book-rig, I shall sim- 
ply give Mr. Parry's own reply addressed to Sir F, 
Madden. ^ 

"March 12, I860. 

^ I have this instant received your note requesting me to say 
whether the statement made by Mr. Collier in the Athenaum 
of Feb. 18 last, namely, that you had confused me by passing 
and repassing folio Shakespeares before me, was true. I have no 
hesitation whatever in flatly contradicting that assertion. While 
I was conversing with you on the subject, you brought a large 
old book and placed it on the table. I looked at it several times 
whilst we were speaking together^ and was greatly surprised 
when at length you took it up and said that was the book in 
question. I felt perfectly assured that I had never seen that 
book before. I also now must add that you did not show me 
any other book whatever, or speak of any other book on that 
occasion. 

lam, &c. 
(Signed) F. 0. Pabbt." 

Since writing this Mr. Parry found among his Itecovery of 
papers the loose fly-leaf of his lost folio^ and he Mr. Parry's 
kindly forwarded it to me for examination. It is a ^ ^* 
quarter of an inch shorter, and about as much 



Eeply, p. 18, and The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1860. 
Beply, p. 19. 
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broader^ than the leaves of the Perkins Folio. It is 
covered with writing in a hand of the last century, 
and among other notes is an extract from Pope's pre- 
face to his edition of Shakspere.^ 

** The proof sheets oontainmg Mr. Parry's evidence were 
revised by him before being sent to press. He is answerable 
for every statement I have made about him* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thb FBRKnrs Polio. — ^Mb. Collieb*b aooouft oi its 

MaIHJSOBIPT IfOTBS. 

Mb. Collieb's Notes and Emendations was not Mr. Comer'i 
intended to contain all the manuscript notes of the Emenda- 
Perkins Folio. The second edition of that work, ^^^* 
after pa^e 200, contains considerable additions to the 
corrections published in the first edition. But still 
it was not put forward as anything* else than what 
Mr. Tomlins calls '^ a selection of the emendations."* 
For my part, I do not see what could have been 
gained by pubhshing" all the corrections of the 
Perkins Folio. Certainly for the reading* pubhc a 
judicious selection was all that could be desired. I 
cannot say I think Mr. Collier's selection by any 
means judicious. On the contrary, a tenth part of 
that selection would have been sufficient for all con- Mr. Collier's 
ceivable purposes. But when Mr. Collier, in 1866, every manu- 
undertook the publication of a complete list of the and^m^dL 
manuscript corrections, he was certainly bound to ^^^" ^* 
publish a list which should be as nearly exhaustive 



* The Critic, Aug. 27, 1859. 
F 2 
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as practicable. To Mr. Hamilton is due the merit' 
of pointing* out and establishing one of the most 
curious facts in the history of book-making, viz. that 
Mr. Collier's complete list does not contain half the 
manuscript corrections in the Perkins Folio. Of 
course this would not be remarkable, if Mr. ColUer^s 
advertisement of his list had fairly stated that he had 
restricted himself to certain classes of corrections, or 
that he purposed to omit from his list a certain class 
of corrections. But this was not the case. Mr. 
ColUer presents his list of 1856 to his readers with 
this notice : — 

Mr Colli ' *' These * Notes and Smendations ' are before the world in 

pretension two separate editions ; but as the whole of the alterations and 

for the com- corrections were not induded. and as those interested in such 
pletenessof ' . , , - 

his List. matters are anxious to see the entire body, in the shortest form, 

I have appended them to the present volume in one column, 

while in the opposite column I have placed the old, or the 

receiyed text."* 

Again : — ^ 

"I have gone over every emendation in the folio 1632 
recently, for the purpose of the last portion of mj present 
volume ;'* 

and again* he writes, 

*^ I have often gone over the thousands of marks of all kinds in 
its margins ; but I will take this opportunitj of pointing out two 
emendations of considerable importance, which happening not to 



« Inquiry, p. 80. 

* Preface to " Seven Lectures," p. Ix. 

* At p. Ixxiii. ^ At p. Ixxix. 
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be in the margins^ and being written with very pale ink, escaped 
my eye until some time after the appearanceof my second edition, 
as well as of the one-volame Shakspeare. Tor the purpose of 
f he later portion of my present work, I have recently re-exa- 
mined every Une and letter of the folio 1682, and I can safely 
assert that no other sin pf omission on my part can be dis- 
covered." 

Inasmuch as the Complete List contains a great 
many corrections which are not in either edition of 
the Notes and Emendations^ we might infer from 
the last extract that the two corrections which he 
proceeds to specify are not in that list. But such 
an inference would be wrong, as both are there. 
So we must needs conclude that Mr. Collier puts 
forth his list as absolutely exhaustive of the stores 
of his ^' old corrector.'' The list itself is entitled, '^ A 
list of every manuscript note and emendation in Mr. 
Collier's copy of Shakespeare's Works, Folio. 1633." 

^^Yet/' says Mr. Hamilton/ 

''in spite of these reiterated assertions, the literal fact is, 
that the Complete List does not contain one halfoi the correc- 
tions, many of the most significant being among those omitted." 

Mr. Hamilton then gives a list of every manu- Mr. Hama- 
script correction in the play of Hamlet. In thiseve^ note^ 
list, omitting cancels of passages for the purpose of J^^^^j^^' 
shortening the piece, there are, (if I have counted Hamlet, 
acciu^ately, which it is not easy to do) 426 correc- 
tions. Of these only 125 are said to be in Mr. Col- 
lier's complete list. But of these 426, not a few are 

• Inquiry, p. 31, 
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cases of corrections obliterated, but still legible/ and 
one is a pencil correction. 

But, though I have no doubt Mr. Hamilton's 
table (for the collations of which he is indebted to 
the more practised eye of Mr. Staunton) is a very 
close approximation to acciu*acy, I do not think it 
fairly states the case against Mr. Collier. I find that 
some corrections, not contained in Mr. Collier's Com- 
plete List, are yet in the Notes and JEmendationSy 
and those are not marked with a ^^ C " in Mr. Hamil-* 
ton's table. But after making this addition to the 
catalogue of Mr. Collier's acknowledgmentS| I still 
find that, taking into consideration all his works on 
these corrections, he has actually ignored altogether 
considerably more than two thirds of the manuscript 
corrections in Hamlet. It would be very strange in- 
deed if, taking all the plays in the Perkins Foho, it 
should be found that Mr. Collier had acknowledged 
anything like half of the alterations and additions 
of his old corrector. 
The oliarge Now this does appear to me to be a most extra- 
IiLStio?'^ ordinary fact. An editor of high character and po- 
^[unB^t Mt.qJjJqjj^ Jjj literature announces that he has recently 
stated. gone over every etnendation in his corrected second 
folio J expressly for his list, — and (for that and other 
publications) has often gone over the thousands of 
marks of all kinds in its margins; and has recently 
reexamined every line and letter of his foUoy and 

7 I have not counted two cases of obliteration, where the cor- 
rections cannot be wholly deciphered. 
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e1i(Menge$ his readers to hrinff against him a single 
sin of omission. He then professes to publish a list 
of every manuscript note and emendation in his 
foUo. Such is the flourish of trumpets and prologfue. 
Then the theme comes on; and we find m the list 
less than half the notes and emendations which ac- 
tually exist in ink^ and in a legible state on the 
margins and between the lines of his corrected folio ! 

If this omission were intentional on Mr. CoUier's Mr. CoUier'i 
part, all I can say is, that society has a very ex- ^•"^'^^ 
pressiye word to designate such conduct. Among the 
Houyhnhnms, it would be called ** saying the thing 
which is not/' without any imputation of wilftd misre- 
presentation. If the omission were accidental— a 
mere oversight— what an editor have we here ! Such 
is the dilemma, the horns of which are presented to 
Mr. Collier; and apparently thinking lightly of 
the moral delinquency, he accepts the first. He 
coolly tells us/ that ^^ many of [^^ the real or supposed 
omissions in Hamlet,*'] I never dreamed at any 
time of including.'' It should be noted here that 
there are no " supposed omissions*' in Mr. Hamil- 
ton's table which are not ^^reaL" So Mr. Col- 
lier obliges his readers to conclude that he has 
made a special point of introducing his ^^ list" as 
a complete and exhaustive one, when he had inten- 
tionally omitted a majority of the notes and emen- 
dations. 

That Mr. Collier should have done this is, indeed, 

8 Eeply, p. 23, note. 
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passing strange. But it is &i* indre (extraordinary 
to find him bringing forward the fact of intentional 
omission on his part as his exculpation for the un- 
exampled shortcomings of his Complete List ! 
No principle What ckss of corrections can that be which Mr* 
have ffuided Collier ^^ never dreamed at any time of including f* 
inliiBrei^. Was it ^^ literal corrections'* — Le. where there is 
^^^' only a change of the letter, without change of the 

sense ? Certainly not ; far the Complete List teems 
with such correctioiw : as usuries far " usances'' in 
Measure for Measure^ and grisled for ^^ grisly" 
in Hamlet. Why then did he omit honoured for 
^^honourable" in the latter play? Was it ^^ changes 
of punctuation or spelling ?" No j for Mr. Colliei^ 
makes a point of such changes in his Notes and 
JEm^ndations ; and besides, they form but a small 
proportion of the ^^ old corrector's'' alterations. Nor 
could it have been Mr. Collier's intention to omit 
only such ^^ corrections" as were not new : for in 
that case he would have omitted more than half those 
in his Complete List: and then how are we to 
account for the omission of such emendations as the 
insertion of the word "but/' in the line "The sup- 
pliance of a minute ; a No more." In one page of the 
corrected folio (Hamlet), Mr. Arnold has mentioned^ 

^ See Fraser's Magazine* Feb. 1860, p. 181* where this point 
is very well enforced. See also Mr. HalliweU's observations 
on some of the Manuscript Emendations, &c. p. 11, where the 
reader will find a very remarkable instance of Mr. Collier's 
default. 
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that there are fourteen alterations^ of which only five 
are given by Mr. Collier; of the nine i^ored by 
him, the one quoted above is a novelty ; another was 
given by Hanmer j another was proposed by John- 
son ; and six h'ad been adopted by Mr. Collier in his 
edition, 1841-1844, without any note. 

In short no guiding principle of exclusion is dis- 
coverable. 

Another omission pointed out by Mr. Arnold is Examples of 
still more remarkable. I give that writer's own cies between 
words r-^o falls' 

.„^^ JVLr. Collier's 

"In Ken. F2JJ., act i. sc. i, where Brandon is enumerating account of it. 

to the Buke of Buckingham * the limbs o' the plot' against hin^ I. Michael 

this line occurs, as printed in the folio : — Ni^^^ ^* 

Bbaf. a monk of the Chortreux. 

BircK. Oh! Mlehad Sopkinat 

Bbak. He. 

In sc. 2 this same person is, by the Duke's sunreyor, called 
Nichohu Hentotu Theobald was the first to point out, from 
Holingshed's Chronicle^ that this person's real name was Nic1i<h 
las Hopkins, and that he was a monk of a house ' beside Bris- 
towy called Henton.' He altered the name, however, in both 
places, ' for perspicuity's sake,' to NtckoUu HopJdna, though he 
admitted he might sometimes have been named Henton from 
the place. Theobald's alteration has been adopted by modem 
editors. Mr. Knight, indeed, retains the reading of the folio, 
ingeniously attributing the mistake made by the Duke in the 
Christian name to his precipitation ; Mr. Collier himself, in his 
eight-Yolume edition, although he professes to adhere so closely 
to the old copies, retains Theobald's emendation, and explains 

»" J'raser's Magazine, Feb. 1860, p. 182. 
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the mistake in a note^ though he Beems to take the credit of the 
discoTerj to himself In the corrected folio, 1632, in the first 
cited passage, the name Michael JECopkitu is erased and Niehh 
las Jlenton is written by the side, so as to make the name cor- 
respond with that given in sc. 2, as to which no alteration was 
made. Mr. Collier does not notice this emendation. Why 
not ? It was important, as shewing that, according to the lights 
Youchsafed to the ' Old Corrector,' Nieholaa Henton was the 
proper appellation in both places. The alteration could not have 
been overlooked. It happens, indeed, ' not to be in the mar- 
gin;' it is in the body of the book, ina blank space, bnt written 
with anything bnt ' very pale ink ;' and being the only altera^ 
tion on a remarkably clean page it could not ' escape the eye' of 
any one who merdy opened the page, much less of a person 
who examined and ' re-examined every line and letter of the 
foUo.'" 

n. Fire v. In ^^ Notes and Queries/*" Mr. Collier calls the at- 

'"^®' tention of the readers of that periodical to a passage 

in Measure for Measure, act iii. sc. 1 : — 

" For thine own bowels, which do call thee, fire 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins^ 
Do curse the gout, &c." 

*^ The above," he writes, '^ is as the passage is given in every 
other copy of the folio 1632 I have inspected, but that in my 
bands with early manuscript corrections ; there the second of 
the above lines stands as follows : 

" For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire," 

most clearly and unmistakably printed. Is any other copy 
Jknown with the same peculiarity ?" 

This is entirely incorrect. The comma after ^' thee," 
is cancelled in ink, and the cross of the f is, on the 

" First Series, vol, vi. p. 14L 
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inside^ erased with a knife^ and the erasure is as plain 

as an erasure can he. 

In the same communication Mr. Collier also calls m. Sly n. 

attention to a passage in Bichard IL act i. sc. 3 : — ^' 

'' The bIj slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile." 

which he believes to be the reading of ^^ all copies 
of the folio 1632, excepting [his].'' He continues : 

*< It has been customary, I believe, to print " sly slow," 
fljffhWf on the example and recommendation of Pope ; but 
Steeyens questions the propriety of doing so, and I, hastily 
perhaps, adopted his opinion, from an anxiety to adhere to the old 
impressions in all cases where it was possible to make sense out 
of the original reading. My folio 1632 did not come into my 
possession until long afterwards, and there to my surprise I 
found " sly slow" printed^ 5/0 w, the old manuscript-corrector 
haying, moreoyer, placed a hyphen between the two words, so as 
to make the line read — 

'^ The fly-slow hours shall not determinate." 

The statement that ^^ fly slow'' is so printed is 
incorrect. Mr. Collier himself confesses that ^^ the 
cros8H3troke from the f to the 1 in ^^fly-sloV is 
rather faint :" I may add that it is unmistakably 
written with a pen. 

Mr. Hamilton," calls attention to another singular iv. Zeeps v 
discrepancy. In the line, " Keepes on his wonder, ^®^' 
keepes himself in doudes,'"' the '' old corrector '' has 
cancelled the letters keep ; ^^but,'' says Mr. Hamilton, 
'^ the mai^m on which the correction is made has 

" Inquiry, p. 4S. " Hamlet, act y. sc. 8. 
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been careftdly torn away." Then follows a note in 
these words: — 

*^ In the Complete Lut we are told by Mr. OoIUer that the 
• corrected' Folio has ' Reds for keepee ;" Reds being the read- 
ing of the 4tos. Gonsequentlj the margin must have been in- 
tentionally mutilated since 1856, when the List was published, 
in order to get rid of the reading of the 4to8 ! Similar in- 
stances of recent mutilation occur throughout the ' Folio/ " 

I must confess my utter inability to understand 
what a mutilator could propose to himself in tearing 
away this emendation. Any one who suspects Mr. 
CoUier of doing this, must have a very low esti- 
mate of that gentleman's wit. How he was to get 
rid of the reading of the quartos, after he had himself 
made it public in his Complete list, surpasses my 
comprehension. Still, the mutilation, which no doubt 
exists, is a singular fact, and creates a discrepancy 
between the book itself and Mr. Collier's account of 
it If the mutilation have been perpetrated since Mr. 
Collier reexamined the page, who, in the house- 
hold of Mr. Collier, or in that of the Duke of Devon- 
shire did it, and why ? If it were done before, 
whence did Mr. Collier obtain the emendation ? 
V. The 8ta- In the sixth chapter of my 4)pusculum on The 
^ vv^ter'g Shakspeare FahricationSy I have given the following 
Tale. £y3 csijs/e^ of ^^ remarkable discrepancies," between the 

Perkins Folio and Mr. Collier's account of it. In 
Wintev^s TaUy act v. sc. 8, occurs this passage, 

'* Let be, let be! 

Would I were dead, but that methinks already 

. What was he that did make it f " 
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Mr. OoUier comments thus upon it : — 

''* Let, let be !' is addressed to Paulina^ who i^era to draw 
the curtain before the statue of Hermione^ as we find from a 
manuscript stage direction, and the writer of it^ im a vacant 
space adjoining, thus supplies a missing line, which we have 
printed in italic type : — 

Let be, let be ! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks^ already 
lam hut deadj atone looking upon stone. 
What was he that did make it ?** 

It should be remarked that there is no comma 
after the word ^^dead/' in the manuscript. The 
introduction of that comma is an emendation of Mr. 
ColUer*s on the manuscript line. Besides^ the men- 
tion of a '^vacant place'' is disingenuous, for the 
space on which the line is written was not altoge- 
ther vacant, and had once been occupied by a pre- 
vious attempt of the " old corrector/' of which the 
words ^^ looking, upon deade stone" are still legible,** 
though they have been erased with a penknife. 
There can be little doubt that the line which for- 
merly occupied this space was, 

'^ I am but dead looking upon deade stone :'* 
upon the erasure of this line, but not coincident with 
it, has been written this line : 

" I am but dead stone looking upon atone." 
The merits of this manufacture I shall have to dis- 
cuss in another place. 

>« To Sir F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton I am indebted for 
deciphering these words. 
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VI. Controul In Coriolanus^ act iii. sc. 2, occurs this passage : — 

V. repioof. 

" YoLiriunjL. . . . Pmy be comiBell'd ; 
I have a heart tm little apt as yoursy 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better Tantage/' 

The ^^ old corrector'' interpolates a line after "yours/' 

" To brook controul without the use of anger." 

So^ in fact^ the line stands in the Perkins Folio y 

and so Mr. Collier gave it in Notes and Emenda^ 

tians^^ in the facsimile which was subsequently made 

for private distribution^ in his one-volume edition of 

Shakespeare^ and in his Appendix to the Seven LeC' 

tures. And yet with a strange obliviousness^ he 

thus gives the line in his edition of 1868/* 

*' To brook r^yroo/^without the uae of anger ;" 

and teUs us in a note^ 

** This line ia from the corrected folio 1682^ and ia clearly 
wanted, since the sense is incomplete without it/' 

VII. Ee- In Timon of Athens^ act ii. sc, 2, Flavins la- 
serve idee ments that Timon 

'®«^"J^««* « takes no account 

How things go from him, nor resumes no care 
Of what is to continue. Never mind 
Was to be so unwise, to be so kind.*' 

Mr. Collier telb us in his Notes and JSmendationSy'' 
that the ^^ old corrector^' reads the passage thus : — 



'^ 1st Ed. pp. xziv. and 857 ; 2nd Ed. pp. xzxi. and 861. 

'• Vol. iv. p. 666 (!) 

" 1st Ed. p. 889 5 2nd Ed. p. 899. 
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*' . • . Takes no account 

How things go from him ; no reserve ; no care 
Of what is to continue. Never mind 
Was eureJg so unwise, to be so kind." 

And 80^ indeed^ it stands iii the PerMns Folio ; but 
I must add, that ^^ so*' has once been struck through, 
and too has been put in the margin, and been partially 
erased. Mr. Collier gives the same version of these 
two emendations in his one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare, and in the Appendix to the Seven Lectures. 
And yet in his edition of 1858,^^ he gives the passage 
thus: — 

*' . . takes no accouni 

How things go from him ; no reservee, no care 

Of what is to continue ;''i^ 

In Much ado about Nothing^ act ii. sc. 1, Bene- vm. Im- 
diet speaks of Beatrice ^'huddling jest upon jest ^S^tabie ' 
with such impossible conveyance.'^ The ^^old cor-^™^^"" 
rector^' appears to have first drawn his pen through 
^^ possible," and in the margin written portable, thus 
making the word importable ; which is a word in 
use in Shakspere's day. But not satisfied with 
this, he scratched out the dot of the ^^ i,'' and turned 
the ^^im" into un, thus making the word unportable. 
And in remarkable harmony with this work of the 
^^old corrector/' we find that in Notes and Emen-^ 
dations^ Mr. ColKer teUs us that the ^^ old cor- 

'• Vol. v. p. 281. 

^ This discrepancjy and the last, were first mentioned to me 
by Mr. Staunton. 

*o Ist and 2nd Ed. p. 68. 
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rector V* word was importable; but in die Seven 
Lectures^^ he tells us that the ^ old correctorV 
word is unportdble ; while in his edition of 1858," 
he installs importable in the text, and tells us, in a 
note, that such is the word of the corrected folio 
1632. I must say this has the very u^ly appear- 
ance of Mr. Collier having forgotten that the ^^old 
corrector*' had altered his word, between 1853 and 
1850. 
I win give one more instance of discrepancy. 
IX. The In 2 Hen. VI. act iv. sc. 7, after the stage direc- 
in2EfeaTI. ^on, ^^ Be-enter Rebels, mth the heads of Lord Say 
and his Sonrin-law,^' Jack Cade says, ^^ But is not 
diis braver ? — Let them kiss one another, for they 
loved well, when they were alive.'' On this Mr. 
Collier has this note :— ^ 

*^ Here ike corrected folio 1682, adds as a stage dkedtion^ 
* Jowl them together/ and no doubt the rebels suited the action 
to the word. The £Eu;t is related bj Holinshed." 

Now, where did Mr. Collier get the word ^^ together'' ? 
The ^^ corrected foho 1632/' has simply Jowle them. 
If we are to regard these cases of discrepancy as 
mere errors of deciphering (I) or of citation, I must 
regard it as unfortunate that we cannot conjure up 
Congreve's ghost, and move him to write a second 
treatise, to be entitled ^^ Amendments of Mr. Ool- 
her's False and Imperfect Citations, &c. 8vo. I860," 
instead of 1698, which is the date of Congreve's 
retaliation, so entitled. 

•' p. 168. »2 Vol. ii. p. 27. " Ed. 1858. 
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CHAPITER V. 

The Pebktks Folio. — ^The Mttsbuk Ittquisttioit on its 
Manuscbipt Notes. ' 

The preceding three chapters relate merely tois theink- 
the discovery of the folio, its supposititious pedi- ^mne ^ * 
gree, and its contents. The question as to whether iT^^n*.^® 
the manuscript corrections are, what from their ^'^^ 
character they pretend to be, in a handwritmgf of 
the 17th century, or whether they are in a hand- 
writings of the 19th century, intended to simulate 
one or more handwritings of the 17th century, 
remains to be examined. 

It is obvious that there are three kinds of evi- T^e three 
dence which maybe brought to bear on the manuscript evidence 
corrections, wiUi a view to the settlement of that *^**^^^®- 
question : 1st, That which is called external evidence 
— viz* the peculiarities of the forms of the letters and 
signs employed, and of the ink or colouring matter 
in which they are written ; 2ndly, That which is 
called internal evidence — viz. the peculiarities of the 
corrections themselves, irrespective of the writing ; 
and Srdly, That which I may call the collateral 
evidence— viz. the peculiarities of the conduct of 
some person or persons in respect of the folio, and its 

G 
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manuscript corrections. It is obvious that if the ma- 
nuscript notes can be proved to be of the 19th century 
by the sagacity of paleeographists and record-readers, 
(though *^ the general/' who know nothing of the 
art of palaeography, may possibly not be convinced 
by their testimony,) the notes are at once condemned 
forgeries, however free from anachronism the cor- 
rections themselves may be, and however free from 
the taint of modem dealing by this or that person* 
Accordingly, it was felt by all persons interested in 
the question of the genuineness of the manuscript 
notes, that the first thing to be done with them was 
to submit them to a paleeographic scrutiny. While 
the volume was in Mr. Collier's possession, there 
were insuperable diflSculties in doing this : for that 
gentleman having shewn his folio, under restrictions, 
on two occasions to the members of the Shakspere 
Society, and at two evening meetings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and further having invited the Fel- 
lows of that Society to inspect it by daylight, under 
restrictions,' considered that he had done all that 
could be desired to court and facilitate examination. 
Presentation When the volume had passed into the possession of 
kins Folio to the late, and afterwards had become the property of 
Doke of t^® present Duke of Devonshire, there were still 

Devonshire. 

^ See page 32. ** It must also be distinctly understood that 
no gentleman is at liberty to make memoranda,'* &c. Now 
it is only by copious and laborious " mentoranda " that a palieo- 
graphic scrutiny of the Perkins Folio can be performed. 
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gfi*eat obstacles in the way of a palaeographic scru- 
tiny. Mr. Herman Merivale, indeed^ says/ 

" It lay in his Grace's library for two or three years, open 
to inspection by respectable persons with very little difficulty." 

But this is simply untrue. I myself was more Difficulty of 
than a year, using every means of seeing the book j *^^ ^ ^** 
but the Duke's librarian refused to exhibit it^ and the 
Duke himself did not know where it was ; and I 
never could get a sight of it imtil it had been depo- 
sited in the Department of Manuscripts of the 
British Museum. 

The circumstances which ultimately led to the The occasion 
Perkins Folio being submitted to a palaeographic g^^jJ^^^J^ 
scrutiny were these : Among other means of getting ^ti«h 
a sight of the once mysterious volume was the 
one of calling upon Sir F. Madden, the Keeper of 
the Manuscripts of the British Museum, to use 
his influence in getting the folio deposited there. 
This course was suggested to me by the follow- 
ing incident. In the year 1856 I accidentally 
met Mr. W. J. Thoms (the editor of ^^ Notes and " 
Queries^') in a bookseller's shop in the Strand or 
Fleet-street, and in the course of half an hour's 
pleasant conversation with him, I stated my con- 
viction that the Perkins notes were not genuine. 
He replied that he believed them to be so, and for- 
tified his own opinion by citing those of other men 
of letters. In particular he assured me that Sir F. 
Madden believed the notes to be genuine. Having 

* Edinburgh Eeview, April, 1860, vol. CLT. p, 478. 

g2 
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gi*eat doubts about the correctness of Mr, Thorns' 
statement, I went, accompanied by Mr. A, F. Mayo 
(the son of Dr. Thomas Mayo), to call on Sir F. 
Madden, in order to learn his opinion of the notes 
from his own mouth. He told me that he had 
never expressed any opinion whatever about the 
notes, and had never so much as seen the folio. I 
did not mention Mr. Thoms' name in connexion 
with the subject. This visit put it into my head 
to apply to Sir F. Madden for the use of his influ- 
ence in procuring* the deposit of the Perkins FoKo at 
the British Museum. Accordingly, in the autumn of 
1858, 1 again called on Sir F. Madden. I told him 
that I had been unsuccessful in seeing the Perkins 
Folio at Devonshire House. I said that judging* 
from the use of certain words, and from Mr. Collier's 
conduct in respect of a stage direction in one play 
(Hamlet)^ and an emendation in another (AlFs well 
that ends nelVjy I was convinced that the manuscript 
notes were spurious. Sir F. Madden's reply was, 
that he could not believe that so large a nxmiber of 
corrections could have been fabricated in modem 
times ; and added, with some warmth, that he was 
a friend of Mr. Collier's, and was satisfied that Mr. 
Collier's faith was above suspicion. I then in- 
quired whether he (Sir Frederic) would have any 
objection to write to the Duke of Devonshire, and 
ask his Grace for the loan of the folio, in order to 
submit it to a palseographic examination. He said 
that he had no objection to do so, but that he was 
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then so fully occupied that he must postpone for the 
present makings the application. I understand that 
Mr. Staunton also called on Sir Frederic Madden 
ivith the same object^ and received substantially the 
same reply. In consequence of these two applica- 
tions^ Sir Frederic Madden, with true courtesy, on 
Sept. 6, 1858, addressed a request to Mr. Collier, 
(rather than apply immediately to the Duke), that 
he would procure him (Sir Frederic) a sight of the 
folio. To this request — in fact to the letter in 
which it was contained, and which related to other 
subjects — Sir Frederic Madden received no answer. 
Official and other business intervening', he did not act 
on his resolution of writing to the Duke till May 1869, 
when Professor Bodenstedt was introduced to him by 
Mr. Watts of the British Museum, and the learned 
Bavarian having expressed a great desire to see the 
folio. Sir Frederic promised to meet his wishes, and 
at the same time to give several of his Shaksperian 
friends an opportunity of examining the volume. Ac- 
cordingly on May 13th, he wrote to the Duke request- 
ing the loan of the volume for a short time, and by 
his Grace's liberality it was sent to him on the S6th 
of the same month, late in the day. In the even- 
ing of the same day Sir Frederic wrote letters to 
Professor Bodenstedt, the Rev. A. Dyce, Mr. W. J. 
Thoms (a friend of Mr. Collier's), and Mr. Staunton, 
inviting them to see the volume. 

On the foUo'wing morning Sir Frederic Madden Sir F. Mad- 
and Mr. Bond proceeded to examine the manuscript Bond 
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Ms!m)te8^^ notes on paleeographic grounds^ and they were both 
struck with the very suspicious character of the 
writing — certainly the work of one hand^ but pre- 
senting varieties of forms assignable to different 
periods— the evident painting over of many of the 
Sir F. Mad- letters, and the artificial look of the ink. The day 
opSiion. had not passed before Sir Frederic had quite made up 
his mind that the ^^ old corrector '' had never lived in 
the 17th century, but that the notes were fabricated 
The yolnine at a recent period. On the 28th May, Mr. Dyce 
request!^"* came to see the volume in Sir Frederic's study ; on 
the 30th, Mr. Forster; on the 31st, Professor 
Bodenstedt; and on the 1st and 2nd of June, Mr. 
Bruce, a firiend of Mr. Collier's. On the latter day 
Mr. Hamilton called his chiefs attention to the 
numerous words deleted in the margin, either with 
an acid or rubbed out, apparently with the finger, 
and many more half effaced. From the commence- 
ment of June not a day passed without the volume 
being inspected constantly in Sir F. Madden's 
study by literary and other persons, and almost 
always in his presence. 

On the 4th June I went to the Department of 
Manuscripts with Mr. Staunton, and examined a 
great number of previously selected passages in Mr. 
Hamilton's presence j but as the time for closing the 
Museum had passed, and Sir F. Madden was not 
there, I postponed all further examination of the 
book till the Monday following, viz. the 6th June. 
On the morning* of that day I again visited the 
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Department of Manuscripts, and saw the book in Sir 
Frederic Madden's presence. Sir Frederic now told 
me that, after a brief examination, he had come to 
the conclusion that the manuscript notes were not in 
the handwriting* of any known period, but were ex- 
ceedingly clumsy imitations of some handwritings 
prevalent in the 17th century. Sir Frederic, 
however, still very earnestly expressed his belief in 
Mr. Collier^s bona fides ^ and refiised to allow his 
opinion to be publicly expressed, lest such an ex- 
pression might be used by Mr. Collier's opponents 
to prejudice that gentleman's character. 

During this visit, while I was very closely ex- Bigcovery of 
amining certain passages in the folio, I was sur- K^p^ ^£^. 
prised by the appearance of a pencil mark or line \ gAeby. 
and on tracing it by the eye I concluded, perhaps 
hastily, that it passed under the ink word. I ac- 
cordingly directed Sir Frederic Madden's attention 
to it. But Sir Frederic Madden did not appear to 
attach any importance to the remark, and did not 
pursue the inquiry I had suggested. 

Within a week after this occurred Mr. Hamilton, Discovery of 
while poring over the volume, discovered that its pondencTbe- 
margins were covered with minute and half oblite- ^^J ^^ 
rated pencil marks, some of which appeared to^J^^J^^Ji- 
imderlie the ink, and, what was a new feature, that Hamilton. 
all of them appeared to correspond with the ink wri- 
ting. He at once called Sir Frederic Madden's 
attention to these circumstances. Sir Frederic ac- 
cordingly again looked through the volume page by 
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pagfe^ and was inexpressibly astonished to discover 
hundreds of marks of punctuation and corrigenda in 
pencil, more or less distinct, in an apparently modem 
hand, which were evidently intended as a guide to 
the ^^ old corrector," in nearly all cases followed by 
a corresponding* alteration of the text in ink. En- 
tire words were also found written in pencil, and to 
the eyes of Sir F. Madden, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Ha- 
milton, it seemed clear that some of these pencillings 
did y/nderlie the ink.^ Mr. Hamilton writes :— * 

Mr. Hamil* ** In the first place, they haye none of the feigned antiquity 
*fW*^t^* about them of the ink oorrectionB, either in form or spelling, 
examination They are in a bold, dear handwriting of the present day, are 
of the MS. evidently executed by one hand throughout, and have been 
placed on the margins to direct the alterations afterwards made 
in ink, and with which they inyariably correspond. They are of 
yarlous kinds. Amongst the most common are crosses and ticks, 
apparently used to call attention to words or letters requiring 
correction. Some of them may, of course, be the ** crosses, ticks, 
or lines" which Mr. Collier acknowledges he introduced himself ; 
but as cases occur where such pencil-ticks actually underlie cor- 
rections in ink, soine of them at least must haye been placed 
on the margins before the '' Old Corrector" commenced his 
labours. The ordinary signs in use to indicate eorrigenda for 
the press are of common occurrence in the margins, while the 
corrections indicated thereby are made in the text in the quaei' 

s To saye *^ Indagators" of the Periodical Press the trouble 
of finding a mare's-nest, I beg to call attention to the circum- 
stance that I haye deriyed most of the particulars of this narratiye 
from Sir Frederic Madden's letter to " The Critic " of the 24th 
March, 1860, which is reprinted in the appendix to this book« 

* Inquiry, p. 24. 
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antique ink.^ Again, whole syllables or words occur in pencil, 
partdallj rubbed out, but still legible, and in which the character 
of the modem handwriting is plainly visible ; while in near 
neighbourhood to them, the same syllable or word is repeated in 
ink in the antique hand. In some cases the ink word and the 
pencil word occupy the same space in the margin, and are writ- 
ten one upon the other ^ and in these instances the naked eye 
readily detects the fact that the pencil has. been written prior to 
the ink. As, howeyer, the most positiye evidence on this head 
wafl desirable, its decision forming one of the turning-points 
of the inquiry ; Mr. Maskelyne, by permission of the Duke of 
Devonshire, undertook to institute a series of microscopic and 
chemical experiments on the subject. The importance of the 
point lay in this : that since the pencil alterations were un- 
deniably recent • • •, it followed that the ink corrections, 
, if written subsequently to these, must be modem likewise, how- 
ever carefully an antique appearance might have been simulated 
f<wr them." 

Professor Maskelyne's experiments were of three Prof. Maske- 
de&cjcijpti^oj^—opticaly chemical, and mecJumicaL To c'Ssses of ex- 
determine whether a given pencil line is above or^™"®'^*"' 
beneath an ink line^ it is necessary to observe whe- 
ther the former is traceable through the latter where 
they cross^ which can only be satisfactorily done by 
the aid of the microscope ; or it is still better to re- 
move the ink, mechanically or chemically (according 
to its nature), and then to observe whether the con- 
tinuity of the pencil line is restored : if so, the pencil 
was under the ink ; if not, the ink was under the 
pencil. 

^ See sheet no. lY., where I have presented the reader with 
examples of the old corrector's mode of altering the punctual 
tion of the Perkins Eolio. 
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Prof.Maske- This cheiiiist, in calling* public attention to his 
the use of the mode of manipulation, and its results, in ^^The 
°^^^^^- Times'' of July 16th, 1859, says:— 

'' I BUggested the use of an instrument which has already 
done good service in an analogous case (that of the Simonides' 
XJranius) — ^the microscope." 

Mr. Collier, in his Letter to ^^ The Athenseum'' of 
Feb. 18th, 1860, writes thus:— 
Mr. Collier ** In this undertaking he [Mr. Hamilton] was ayowedly aided 
SSddes*^^ by Sir F. Madden and by Mr. Maskelyne, of the Mineral De- 
Uraniusfora partment, who brought for their use a microscope bearing the 
microscope, impoguig j^^ scientific name of the Simonides XJranius.** 

That the public should have mistaken the meaning 
of ^ the Simonides* Uranius,'' was perhaps not im- 
probable; but it certainly provoked no little ridicule to 
find Mr. Collier ignorant of one of the most notorious 
literary forgeries that the world has ever known, and 
perpetrating a blunder fi^om which, in the absence 
of a knowledge of letters, his knowledge of English 
grammar ought to have saved him. On the mistake 
being brought to his notice, he excused himself by 
confessing,* ^^ I have no pretensions to science of 
any land, and I mistook Mr. Maskelyne's parenthe- 
sis.'' ^^ Why this is a more excellent /awZ< than the 
other.'' It was not Mr. Collier^s ignorance of science 
that provoked the smile, but his ignorance of an in- 
cident in letters which is as widely known as his 
Perkins Folio. As Mr. Maskelyne says, it is ^^ an 
analogous case." Constantine Simonides, a Greek by 
birth, and at present resident in Liverpool, after per- 

« Reply, p. 28. 
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))etrating a IcMig^ series of forgeries of Greek manu- 
scripts^ professed to have discovered a palimpsest^ The Uraniug 
of a history of Egypt by Uranius. It consisted of SmomdeB. 
71 leaves, and each page comprised two columns. 
In all there were 284 columns. That it was a pa- 
limpsest was evident from the fact that four other 
manuscripts had originally been written, apparently 
over the obliterated, or partially obliterated, work 
of Uranius : — viz. 1. A work of Flavins Josephus; 
2. A history of the Virgin Mary ; 3. A work of the 
Emperor Constantine j and 4. A history of St. John 
the Baptist. All these were written in a 12th cen- 
tury hand ; and through them Simonides pretended 
to have discovered an underl3ring manuscript work 
of Uranius. The palimpsest was submitted to the 
ablest scholars of Germany j and with the single and 
most honourable exception of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, all of them, including the erudite Dr. Dindorf, 
were completely convinced of the genuineness of the 
Uranius manuscript. A large sum of money was 
given to Simonides as the price of the palimpsest. 
At last, the suspicions of Professor Lepsius having 
been aroused by the extraordinary confirmation which 
Uranius gave throughout to his own system of 
Egyptian chronology, he called in the aid of Profes- ^® forgery 

©•'_f 1 , 1 discovered 

sor Ehrenberg, who appbed to the manuscript his by the use of 
powerfiil microscope, and at once discovered the fact scopT^*^^ 

^ That manuscript is called a palimpsest which has been 
written on the papyrus or parchment from which a previously 
written manuscript has been expunged. 
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that wherever the writing of the so-called palimpsest 
was crossed by the 12th century writing*^ the ink of 
the apparently old uncial letters in reality overlay 
the writing of the other works.® The result of this 
discovery to Simonides^ was his residence for a length 
of time in the dungeons of Berlin. The result of 
Professor Maskelyne's scrutiny of the manuscript in 
the Perkins Folio affords^ as yet^ no parallel to the 
dungeon catastrophe. 

OptieaUyi Professor Maskelyne reports thus : — 
The result of '' The microscope reveals the particles of plumbago in the hol- 
tkm oSPSe*" ^^^^ ^^ *^® paper, and in no case that I have yet examined does 
microtcope it fail to bring this fiiot forward into incontrovertible reality. 
Idn tM^"^' Secondly the ink presents a rather singular aspect under the 
micro8c<^. Its appearance in many cases on, rather than in 
the paper, suggested the idea of its being a water-colour paint 
rather than an ink ; it has a remarkable lustre, and the distri- 
bution of particles of colouring matter in it seems unlike that 
in inks, ancient or modem, that I have yet examined.''^ 

Thechemical Chemically; Professor Maskelyne informs us that 

the ink has a taste — 

** unlike the styptic taste of ordinary inks, which it imparts to 
the tongue, and by its substance evidently yielding to the action 
of damp." But that "its colouring matter resists the action of 
cheniid^ agents which rapidly change inks, ancient or modem, 
whose colour is due to iron.'* 

The mecha- Mechanically; Professor Maskelyne informs us 
nical test. ^^^^ ^^^ seeming ink— 

'^ proves to be a paint removable, with the exception of a slight 

8 I take this account from **The Athemeum,'* Feb. 16, 1856. 
^ Letter in The Times of July 16, 1859. 
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stain, bj mere water/' and that *' its prevailiBg character is 
that of a paint formed perhaps of sepia, or of sepia miied with 
a little Indian ink." " I have nowhere been able to detect the General re* 
pencil-mark dearly overlying the ink, though in several places SSmM^'s 
the pencil stops abmptlj at the ink, and some seems to be just examination, 
traceable through its translucent substance, while lacking there 
the generally metallic lustre of the plumbago. But the question 
is set at rest by the removal by water of the ink in instances 
where the ink and the pencil intersected each other. The first 
case I chose for this purpose was a « in Bichard II,, p. 86. A 
pencil tick crossed the k, intersecting each limb of that letter. 
The pencil was barely visible through the first stroke, and not 
at all visible under the second stroke of the u. On damping 
off the ink in the first stroke, however, the pencil-mark became 
much plainer than before, and even when as much of the ink- 
stain as possible was removed the pencil still runs through the 
ink line in unbroken even continuity. Had the pencil been 
superposed on the ink, it must have lain superficially upon 
its lustrous surface an ^ have been removed in the washing. 
We must, I think, be led by this to the inference that the pendl 
underlies the ink— that is to say, was antecedent to it in its 
date ; while, also, it is evident that the '* old commentator" had 
done his best to rub out the pencil writing before he introduced 
its ink substitute. 

Now it is dear that evidence of this kind cannot by itself 
establish a forgery. It is on pal»ographical grounds alone 
that the modem character of the pencillings can be established ; 
but this point once determined in the affirmative, the result 
of the physical inquiry certainly will be to make the " old com- 
mentator" far less venerable." 

There are thus two questions, quite independent The two 
of each other, for the solution of paleeo^aphists : — tke solution 

1st. Are the ink-notes in a genuine 17th century phista. 
hand? 

2nd. Are the pencillings in a modem cursive ? 
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Before entering on the consideration of the im- 
portance of keeping" these questions distinct^ a point 
which has been fully recognized by the paleeogra- 
phists, but strangely lost sight of by the critics, I 
will proceed to consider the features of the Perkins 
Folio, of which Sir F. Madden and Mr, Hamilton 
took especial cognizance, and which are clearly de- 
tailed by the latter gentleman in his letter, published 
in '' The Times '' of July 2nd, 1869. He writes :— 
" The volume is bound in rough calf (probably about tho 
ton*8 account niiddle of G^eo^ge II.'s reign), the water-mark of the leaves 
of the Per- pasted inside the cover being a crown surmounting the letters 
and its MS. " ^' •^•" (^*^r^**** Rex), and the Dutch lion within a pab'ng, 
notes. with the legend pro patrid ; and there is evidence to shew that 

the corrections, though intended to resemble a hand of the 
middle of the 17th century, could not have been written on the 
margins of the volume until afber it was bound, and conse- 
quently not, at the earliest^ until towards the middle of the 
18th. 

I should enter more minutely into this feature of the case, 
did not the corrections themselves, when closely examined, fur- 
nish facts so precise and so startling in their character that all 
collateral and constructive evidence seems unnecessary and in- 
significant. 

They at first sight seem to be of two kinds,— those, namely, 
which have been allowed to remain, and those which have been 
obliterated with more or less success, sometimes by erasure 
with a penknife or the employment of chymical agency, and 
sometimes by tearing and cutting away parts of the margin. 
The corrections thus variously obliterated are probably almost 
as numerous as those suffered to remain, and in importance 
equal to them. "Whole lines, entire words, and stage directions, 
have been attempted to be got rid of, though in jnany instances 
without success, as a glance at the various readings of a first 
portion of Hamlet^ which I subjoin, will shew. 
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Of the correctioiui allowed to stand, some, on a hasty glance, 
might, so far as the handwriting is concerned, pass as genuine, 
while others have been strangely tampered with, touched up, 
or painted OTor, a modem character being dexterously altered 
by touches of the pen into a more antique form.*^ There is, 
moreover, a kind of exaggeration in the shape of the letters 
throughout, difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with a belief 
in the genuineness of the hand ; not to mention the frequent and 
strange juxta-position of stiff Chancery capital letters of the 
form in use two centuries ago with others of quite a modern 
appearance, and it is well here to state that all the corrections 
are evidently by one hand ; and that, consequently, whatever 
invalidates or destroys the credit of a part must be considered 
equally damaging and fatal to the whole. 

At times the correction first put in the margin has been 
obliterated, and a second emendation substituted in its stead, 
of which I will mention two examples which occur in Cymheline 
(fol. 1682, p. 400, col. 1) :— 

** With Oakes unshakeable and roaring Waters," 

where Oakes has first been made into CliffeM^ and subsequently 
into Roches,'' Again (p. 401, col. 2), 

*• Whose Boofs as low as ours : Sleepe Boyes, this gate," 

*• As an instance, I may refer to the play of The Tempest, 
where the " old corrector," has first written some ks in mo- 
dem character, and then, in a different coat of paint, prolonged 
the downward strokes, so as to give the letters a more ancient 
form. See also Othello^ p. 357 — where the y of the stage 
direction on the ground, has two tails intersecting one another. 

" The writer of the article in Notes and Queries, (second 
Series, vol. ix. p. 210), asserts that ** Cliffes" is written in pencil, 
in an antique character, and founds on that fact a charge of dis- 
ingenuousness against Mr. Hamilton. The assertion only de- 
monstrates the utter incapacity of the writer to tell one kind 
of writing from another. A few months apprenticeship to 
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on the margin (a pencil cross having been made in the first 
instance) Sleepe is corrected into Sweeie, afterwards SweeU has 
been crossed out, and Sioope written above. 

There is scarcely a single page throughout the volume in 
which these obliterations do not occur. At the time thej were 
effected it is possible the obliteration may have appeared com- 
plete ; but the action of the atmosphere in the course of some 
years seems in the majority of instances to have so fiur nega- 
tived the chymical agency as to enable the corrections to 
be readily deciphered. Examples of these accompany this 
letter, and I shall be surprised if in the hands of Shahspeanan 
critics they do not furnish a clue to the real history of the cor- 
rector and his corrections. 

I now come to the most astounding result of these investiga- 
tions, in comparison with which all other facts conceming the 
corrected folio become insignificant. On a close examination 
of the margins they are found to be covered with an infinite 
number of £unt pencil marks and correcticms, in obedience to 
which the supposed old corrector has made his emendations* 
These pencil corrections have not even the pretence of antiquity 
in character or spelling, but are written in a bold hand of the 
present century. A remarkable instance occurs in Bichard 
III. (fol. 1632, p. 181, coL 2), where the stage direction, '' with 
the body", is written in pencil in a clear modem hand, while 
* i.e. on the over* this the ink corrector writes in the antique and smaller 
^^P^^- character, "with the dead bodie," the word "dead" being 

seemingly inserted to cover over the entire space occupied by 
the larger pencil writing, and ** bodie" instead of " body" to give 
the requisite appearance of antiquity.^' Further on, in the 
tragedy of Samlet (fol. 1632, p. 187, col. 1), 

record-reading might possibly dispel a few of his illusions, 
which so happily blind him to every fact which prejudices his 
friend Mr. Collier. Truth often suffers from the indulgence of 
an '' amiable weakness." 

'* " The Athenffium" of Feb. 18th, 1860, devotes a column and 
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** And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee/* 

** begging/' occurs in pencil in the opposite margin in the same 
modem hand, eyidentlj with the intention of superseding ** preg- 



a half of the Eeview of Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry, to the proof 
of the positions that hody is an older orthographj than lodie 
and that the latter mode of spelling did not come into fashion 
till the reign of Charles IT. 

The establishment of these points is intended as an answer 
to the following argument. ''Bodie/' says our Manuscript 
Department, '' is an old form, Bodj a new form of the word. 
Ergo, the rascal who wrote " bodie" in ink upon " body" in 
pencil must hare been a rerj recent rascal — '' still alive" is the 
charitable supposition, — and his adoption of the ancient spell- 
ing in his ink is neither more nor less than a fraudulent mys- 
tification." Having first stated this gloss on Mr. Hamilton's 
position, (to prepare the reader's mind !) the reviewer proceeds 
to quote Mr. Hamilton's own words. ** On a close examina- 
tion," Ac. Ac The reviewer makes it appear that Mr. Hamil- 
ton's inference that the pencil writing is recent, is derived 
from the modern character of the spelling. But this is not 
the case. That inference is 9ole1y derived from the fact that 
the pencil writing is ''in a bold hand of the present century." 
Now Mr. Maskelyne has established that the ink writing is 
over the pencil writing. Therefore the ink writing is of the 
present century. But it is in a 17th century hand, (or rather 
it is a mixture of several distinct styles of that century.) There- 
fore the antique character of the ink writing is not genuine. 
Now is the spelling consistent with the supposition that the 
writer assumed the 17th century hsmd fraudulently ? Tes. 
For while the pencil words are always spelled as they are in 
the present day, the spelling of the ink words corresponding to 
such pencil words is sometimes obsolete. Thus where the pencil 
word is body, the corresponding ink word is bodie. Such a fabri- 
cator would in all probability have preferred the spelling bodie to 

H 
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nanf ' in the text. The entire passage firom, '^ Why should 
the poore be flatter'd?*' to ''As I doe thee. Something too 
much of this" was afterwards stmck out. The ink corrector, 
probably thrown off his guard by this, neglected to copy over 
and afterwards rub out the pencil alteration, according to his 
usual plan, and by this oversight we seem to obtain as dear a 
view of the modus operandi as if we had looked over the cor- 
rector's shoulder and seen the entire work in process of &bri- 
cation. I give several further instances where the modem 
pencil writing can be distincidy seen underneath the old ink 
correction, and I should add that in parts of the volume page 
after page occurs, in which commas, notes of admiration and 
interrogation, &c., are deleted, or inserted in obedience to 
pencil indications of precisely the same modem character and 
appearance as those employed in correcting the press at the 
present day. Twelfth Night (fol. 1682, p. 268, col. 1) :— *• I 
take these Wisemen, that crow so at these set kind of fooles, 

lody (in the ink word). 1st, Because the former was the spelling 
of the period succeeding the date of the 2nd folio— to which 
period the ''old corrector'* professed to belong. 2nd, Because 
by choosing hodie^ rather than hody^ he would obviate an objec- 
tion which might (however untenable) be derived from hody ; for 
though body is an archais form, it is also the most modem t 
whereas bodie is an archaism, and is not modem. 

This reply is eufficient to rebut the argument of "The Athe- 
nsBum." But I might go still fJEuther: I might, consistently 
with facts, deny the writer's statement, that the spelling body 
is older than bodie, I believe bodie to be the older form. Cer- 
tainly both were used indifferently in Shakspere's day. Thus 
in " Dialogical Discourses of Spirits and Divels," 1601, in -the 
third dialogue (pp. 64 — 98, inclusive), bodie occurs one htmdred 
and twenty three times, and body only Jive times : while in " A 
Treatise of Specters," Ac. 1605, in chapter 6 (pp. 48 — 49), 
hodie occurs twenty ^ve times, and body sixty times. 
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no better than the fooles Zanies.*' The corrector makes it 
" to he no better than,'* Ac Here the antique ** to be" is writ- 
ten over a modem pencil '* to be" still clearlj legible. A few 
lines further down the letter I is added in the margin over a 
pencil I. 

In Stmlet (fol. 1632, p. 278, col. 1) :— 

'' Oh, most pernicious woman V* 

is made into — 

'' Oh, most peruicious and perfidious woman !" 

but here, again, the '' perfidious" of the corrector can be seen 
to be above a pencQ *^ perfidious" written in a perfectlj modem 
hand.1* 

In Hamlet (fol. 1682, p;276, col. 2), the line 

" Looke too't, I charge you ; come your way," 

has been altered by the corrector into 

** Looke too't, I charge you ; to now come your way,** 

in tiie inner margin. The words ^* so now," in faint pencil and 
in a modem hand, on the outer margin, are distinctly yisible. 
Immediately below this, and before 

" Enter Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus,*' 

the corrector has inserted *' Sc. 4.'* This would seem to 
have been done in obedience to a pencil '' it.** in the margin. 
In Eing Join (fol. 1682, p. 6, col. 2), 

'^ Austria and France shoot in each other*0 mouth.*' 

The corrector adds, as a direction, at this line ** aside ;'* the same 
word ^ aside** occurs likewise in pencil in a modem hand on 
the outer margin.*' 

This most excellent description of the actual state 
of the Perkins Folio cannot be too often repeated. 

" See facsimile facing title-page. 

H 2 
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It is a picture of the actual fact j and not a state- 
ment in it has ever been, or to the best of my 
judgment can be, impugned, I have devoted much 
time to the examination of the once mysterious 
volume : and though I could from my own original 
resources give an exact and faithful description of 
its contents, I am satisfied I could not improve on 
Mr. Hamilton's portraiture, and therefore avail my- 
self of his language and examples ; and his infer- 
ences, drawn with professional skill, and brought 
forward with as much modesty as is consistent with 
confidence in his own judgment, I most conscien- 
tiously endorse." 

I will simply call attention to the selection of 
words and phrases which I have made from the 
manuscript annotations of the Perkins Folio, for the 
sheet of facsimiles, no. IV. Here the reader will 
observe several examples of the pencil-writing* under- 
lying the ink J and many more would have been 
added but for the over-scrupulousness ("hyper- 

** It is noteworthy that in one place, viz. Comedies^ p. 278, 
the bottom of the page, comprizing nearly the whole margin, 
has been cut away with a knife, probably to get rid of some 
lengthy addition of which the old corrector had repented. Mr. 
Collier speaks of the book as having suffered from " the falling 
of the lighted snuff of a candle, or the ashes of tobacco." — {Notes 
and Umendationi, 1st ed. Introduction, p. vi.) Now at pp. 826-8, 
in Xing Leavi it seems to me that the paper has been wilfully 
burnt in order to get rid of some corrections, or still more pro- 
bably of a suspicious erasure. 
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THE MUSEUM INQUISITION. 

squeamishness/' Mr. Collier would call it) i 
Ashbee, who positively refiised to attempt tl 
simile of any pencil-writings, however legibl 
was not distinct J and as the reader already ! 
the great mass of the pencil instructions of tl 
are ^^half obliterated.'' Mr. Collier complai 
Mr. Hamilton for having given only Jifteen 
^^ infinite number '' of pencil words and marks 
stead of that he should have given Mr. Ha 
and Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift credit for i 
tempting the representation of pencil- writing 
in thousands of places is very indistinct, even 
it is perfectly le^ble. The question was not 
pencil words can be read ?'* but, ^^ what pencil 
can be represented by lithography Y^ In th( 
referred to the reader will observe traces of 
pencil under the th of the word both ; port: 
Eater JDuhe in pencil under the stage-dir 
Unter Duke Angerly^ and under the correctic 
for s in the word ^^ parts/* are traces of the sai 
rection in pencil, while the pa which protrude 
the left of the ink correction shews that the 
word parting was first written in pencil. 

In the stage-direction Venice stilly the read 
observe that the ^' old corrector '' has yielded 
habitual inclination to the right, and has thus 
into the pseudo-antique cursive of the letter i 
" S. Danyell,'' which is given in facsimile in 
no. IX. 

»*Eeply, p.21. 
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114 THE PEBKINS FOLIO : 

Tne ftmda- Eevie wers of Mr.Hamilton^s letters and book, have 

mental mis- 

take of Mr. &llen into a strange mistake^ which was £rst com- 
wiKd mitted by Mr. R, Grant White in '' The Atlantic 
"Scrutator." j^^j^tjjy Advertiser** for October 1869, and has since 
been repeated, and still more strenuously urged by 
a writer who caUs himself ^' Scrutator/' in a pamph* 
let which is characterized only by disingenuousness, 
feebleness, and inconsequence. The mistake is this. 
These writers assume that the primal evidence of 
forgery, in the case of the ink corrections, is the feet 
that they correspond with pencil-«writing of a more 
or less modem character, some of which respectively 
underlie the ink corrections with which they corres- 
pond. It is then attempted to be shewn either that 
the pencil-writing may be a cursive of the 17th 
century, or that there are two pencil hands, of which 
the older only is ever found to underlie the ink. 
It is therefore inferred that, since that pencil-wri- 
ting, which must have been written before the ink- 
writing, may be of the 17th century, the ink-^Titing 
itself may be as old as itB character would lead one 
to believe. 
The primal This is all wrong. The primal evidence of for^ 
fwg^ ^ O^'Hf ^^^^ ^^ *^ inkrwriting^ AND IN that ALONE. 
All evidence that rests on the judgment of palaeo- 
graphists is necessarily of a kind which is not sus- 
ceptible of verification by any but palpeographic 
experts. If Mr, Hamilton presents his readers with 
a facsimile by Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift, any 
one who has an eye and a pair of compasses inay. 
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THE MUSEUM INQUISITION, 115 

by comparing' the facsimile with the original^ arrive 
at an independent judgment on the fidelity of the 
representation. But if Sir Frederic Madden pro- 
nounces an opinion that a particular piece of antique- 
looking writing is not a genuine antique^ but a 
modem simulation, the public have but the alterna- 
tive of accepting Sir Frederic's ipse dixit , or rejecting 
his skill as a palseographist. In the case in question^ 
all the palaeographists who have examined the ma- 
nuscript are of one opinion. Sir Frederic Madden, 
Mr, Bond, and Mr. Hamilton of the British Museum j 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Her Ma- 
jesty's Public Records J Mr. W. H. Black, formerly 
Assistant Keeper of ditto, and Mr. T. DufTus 
Hardy, Assistant Keeper of ditto ; Professor Brewer, 
Reader at the Rolls, and several others of less note, 
have unhesitatingly pronounced the ink- writing spu- 
rious, on palseographic grounds, not a single palaeo- 
graphist having yet ventured to dissent from that 
decision. This conclusion having been arrived at, 
the discovery of the pencil-writing, which indeed 
throws every other feature of this case into the shade, 
becomes significant. With the knowledge already The second- 
acquired that the ink-widtingis a modern simulation, ^oi^eiy!^ 
it becomes obvious that the pencil marks and notes 
are the suggestions for corrections which in the vast 
majority of cases have been followed. The only 
motive which could induce a critic to charitably 
suppose, on the one hand, that the pencil-writing — 
especially where it underlies the ink(!)— is a cursive 
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116 THE PERKINS FOLIO. 

of the 17th century^ or, on the other, that one 
hand wrote the corresponding pencil-writing* (long 
after the ink-writing* had heen executed) for pur- 
poses of interpretation, and that another and an 
older hand wrote those pencil corrections, which 
underlie the ink, for the direction of the scribe, — 
the only conceivable motive for such kindly, but 
far-strained suppositions vanishes, when we know (as 
paleeographists do), or believe (as the public must 
do, if they have any faith in palaeography), that, by 
the ink corrections alone, the fabrication is proved. 
We are then at liberty to dismiss from our minds 
the question— how can we reconcile these pencil 
marks with a belief in the genuineness of the ink 
corrections? and instead, we have to consider how 
to explain the pencil marks and corrections, on the 
assumption that the ink corrections are in a simu- 
ConcluBions lated hand. We are thus left to the condusions of 

questionB. jgt^ That all the pencil marks and corrections are 
in one handwriting. 

2nd, That that handwriting is one of our own 
day. 

There is as much intrinsic reason for doubting 
these conclusions, as for doubting whether a letter 
which has been addressed to me by a stranger, is all 
in one handwriting, and in a handwriting of my 
own day. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The Pbbkhts Folio.— The weak poutts ebt Mb. Collieb*« 
Bbpliss bsspxctiko it. 

As was expected, Mr. Hamilton's assaults on the 
genuineness of the ^^ old corrector '' called Mr, Col- 
lier himself into the field. In reply to the former 
gentleman's letters, and that of Professor Maske- 
lyne, Mn Collier wrote two letters to the editor of J^'- Collier's 
^ The Times/' which were published in the impres- 
sions of that Journal of July 7th and 20th, 1869. 
In the first of these letters he plaintively says, 

'' I am determined not to make the poor remainder of mj 
life miserable by further irritating contests ; this is the last 
word I shall ever submit to say upon the subject in print ; but 
if the matter be brought before a proper legal tribunal I shall 
be prepared in every way to vindicate my integrity." 

In despite of this somewhat petulant vow, he writes 
a second letter to *^ The Times " eight days lat«r j 
and after the publication of the Inquiry of Mr. 
Hamilton, he pubUshes two repUes, one in ^^The 
Athenaeum '' of Feb. 18th, 1860, and the other in the 
form of a pamphlet, in order, to use his own words, 
^' that the bane and the antidote may be taken to- 
gether/'' 

As I cannot reprint these replies at length, I 

»^ Beply, p. 1. 
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118 THE PERKINS FOLIO: 

shall adopt the plan of extracting from them such 
remarks as bear upon the various questions involved 
in the discussion of the Perkins Folio, allo^ving all 
Mr. Collier's observations on other disputed manu- 
scripts to stand over for separate examination. 

In the course of a careful consideration of Mr. 
Collier's replies, I have found many points on which 
his rejoinders are most unsatisfactory, and some on 
which they are certainly entitled to weight. I pur- 
pose to deal wkh the former class only. With 
these deductions, the readers of Mr. Collier's replies, 
80 far as they concern the Perkins Folio, may take 
them for what they profess to be. The points to 
which I am bound to except are the following* : — 

I. The manuscript corrected foUo seen by Dr. 
"VVellesley in Rodd's shop. 

II. The pencil-writing in the Perkins FoUo. 

III. Mr. Ma8kel3me's examination of the manu- 
script notes and emendations of the Perkins Folio. 

IV. The alleged similarity between the hand- 
writings in the Bridgewater FoUo and the Perkins 
FoUo. 

V. The '' G. R. and Dutch Lion.'' 

VI. Mr. Hamilton's ^^ Hamlet " collations. 

VII. Mr. ColUer's capacity for fabrication. 

VIII. The testimony of Mr. Dyce to the excel- 
lence of the emendations, and Mr. ColUer's option 

Wliat Folio of appropriating them. 

di^^ Wei- !• What foUo it was that Dr. Wellesley saw at 

]^dJsB^opp I^dd's shop it is impossible to say with certainty. 
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Dr. Wellesley has informed me that he has mspected 
the Perkms FoUo, and is of opinion^ that it is the 
identical book : but he is not certain ; nor does he 
speak of any special mark by which he is enabled 
to establish the identity. But whether there be 
any such mark or not, we cannot tell, owing to Dr. 
Wellesley's reAisal to be cross-examined. 

One reason there is which would lead to the be- 
lief that the Perkins Folio is not the book he saw 
at Bodd's shop. If, as we learn from the Notes 
and EmendationSy* Mr. Collier took the folio home^ 
it would seem that Dr. Wellesley could not have 
seen it in Rodd's shop, unless he and Mr. Collier 
were there together. Mr. Collier did not deviate 
from this statement till after he had received Dr. 
Wellesley's letter. Then he writes,' 

** It BO happened/ that just after I had left Sodd's, and had 
secured mj purchase hj paying for it, leaving the voUnne to he 
ient home, the Bev. Dr. H. Wellesley entered the shop, looked 
at the book, and seeing the MS. notes, which I had not seen, 
wished to become the possessor. Bodd informed Dr. Wellesley 
that the old folio had been already sold^ for the very price I had 
given for it." 

In his Beph^ Mr. Collier ^ves us this version of 

the incident : — 

" My frequent course was to call at Itodd's on my way from 
Ken^ngtoUy to see what he might have that was new and inte- 

^ 1st Edition, Introduction, p. yii. 
» The Athenffium, Peb. 18, 1860. 

'* This is Mr. Collier*8 construction of an ambiguous phrase 
in Dr. WeUesley's letter. « Page 8- 
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luting to me, and if the book or books I had bought were of 
any size, to go on towards the City, and on my return to carry 
away my purchase by an omnibus. I did not ordinarily give 
Bodd the trouble of sending all the way to my house. Such I 
feel pretty sure was the case with the Perkins folio : I left it 
in the shop until my returUi and then ''took it home*' with 
another folio.*' 

Without wishing' to be hypercritical, I must say, 
this looks something like cooking evidence. The ex- 
pression, ^^ It so happened, that jvst cifter — " does 
not rest on Mr. Collier's memory (for, by his own 
account he '^ had left Rodd V), nor on the testimony 
of any one else. Dr. Wellesley is unable to say when 
it was that he paid Mr. Rodd this visit, on the date of 
which so much depends. But, says Mr. Collier, it 
was just after he had left the voliune to be sent home. 
This is testimony jt;r(? re natd with a vengeance. In 
Notes and Emendationsy Mr. Collier taJies the foKo 
home. But when Dr. Wellesley's evidence turns up, 
and it becomes possible to make that gentleman's visit 
syTichronize with Mr. Collier's departure from Bodd's 
shop, then the testimony undergoes a rifacimento ; 
and it then turns out, that Mr. Collier left the folio 
behind him ; else how could Dr. Wellesley have seen 
it then and there ? 

When Mr. Collier wrote his letter to ^^ The Athen- 
aeum,'' he forgot having said in his Notes and JEmen-- 
. dations that he took the book home. His attention 
having been called to the discrepancy, he finds that 
he left the book in Bodd's shop until his return from 
the city, and then took it home ! Whafris this but 
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an ex post facto history? In theolog'y it is called 
a harmony. But Mr. Collier's hypothesis fails to 
hannonize one discrepancy. If the book were left 
to be called for, it was not left to be sent home. 

II. Mr. Collier nearly goes the length of denying* The fact and 
the very existence of pencil-writing* in the Perkins pencil-writ. 
Folio:— "^- 

^* What I mean to say is, that if such specks and spots of 
plumbago be made, there is no word in our language to which, 
with the smallest ingenuity, thej may not be adapted."* 

He says ^^made," because he will hardly admit 
that they have heenfovnd. Again :— ' 

'' All I maintain is that the pencil-marks are so few, so small, 
and so indistinct, that it is only by the exercise of the most 
tortuous ingenuity that they can be transformed into words and 
letters;" 

It is useless and childish to contend with facts. 
In reply to these denials of Mr. Collier's, I need 
only cite three writers on his own side. — Mr. H. 
Merivale® writes thus : — 

" But then the mysterious pencil marks ! There they are, 
most undoubtedly, and in very great numbers too." 

The ^^ Saturday" reviewer^ assumes their existence, 
though he very grossly errs in saying that they are 
not legible to the naked eye. ^^ Scrutator" says, 

" The presence of the pencil no one who has examined the 
book lately, at least with the aid of a glass, has denied."'® 

« Eeply,p. 21. 7 Reply, p. 26. 

8 The Edinburgh Eeview, A p. 1860. » April 21, 1860. 
^ Strictures, p. 7. 
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It is impossible to doubt that Mr. Collier really 
believes in the existence of the pencilling ; else why 
should he nearly go the length of charging the 
officers of the Museum with having first inserted 
them^ and then seduced Mr. Frederick G, Nether- 
clift to torture them into words in imitation of Mr. 
Collier's handwriting ?" 

At any rate he is sure he never wrote in pencil in 
the foUo. He writes :—^ 

** 1 never made a single pencil mark on the pages of tbebook, 
excepting crosses, ticks, or lines, to direct my attention to par- 
ticular emendations." 

And he further says," 

** If there be upon the volume any pencillings by me, beyond 
crosses, ticks, and lines, they will speak for themselves ; they 
have escaped my recollection*" 

This is certainly a very curious instance of defect 
of memory. The simple fact is that, irrespective of 
pencil emendations, notes, and suggestions, of which 
I shall speak hereafter, Mr. Collier has made very 
free with the margins of the hook, in writing upon 
them in pencil such remarks as most editors, and all 
methodical ones confine to their common-place books. 
I have never kept any strict account of these re- 
marks ; but, to substantiate my assertion, I have 
jotted down a few of them, which will serve as a 
sample of the mass, whose name is ^^ legion.'* 



" Beply, p. 23. " The Times, July 7th, 1860. 

" The Times, July 20t]i, 1859. 
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Meanire for Measure p. 70. c. S fire note this. 

LoTe's Labour's Lost p. 133. c. 2/astiiig | / See Hamlet. 277. 

„ p. 139. c. 1 kUTd by \ kingly See above << pure 



All's well that ends well. p. 234. c 2. to^snccess | try So 1623 

,y p. 256. c 2. and beare bating | yet see 273 

Hamlet. p. 277. c. 2. £[ist in | lasting See LLL 133. This 

is in Smith's — 1765. 

That all these pencil observations and scores of 
others are in Mr. CoUier^s handwriting I cannot 
for an instant doubt, as they are obviously in the 
same hand in which the notes on the last board are 
written, and these Mr. Collier acknowledges to have 
been written by himself.^* 

It must be borne in mind that all such pencil 
observations are of a distinct class from those which 
are connected with the ink notes and emendations, or 
those which appear to be suggestions for emendations 
not actually adopted. All I wish to say of these in 
this place is that inasmuch as Mr. Collier's memory 
has been shewn to be fallacious in respect of the one 
class, surely it may be so in respect of the other. 

It is of the latter class that Mr. Collier endeavours 
to discredit the existence at the time the book was 
in his possession. He writes: — ** 

*' I exhibited the Perkins folio by candle light and by day- 
light,*^ and it was turned about in every possible direction by 



1* Letter to The Times of July 7th, 1860. 
•* Eeply, p, 25. 

*• " It was not perhaps convenient," writes Mr. Collier, 
(Eeply, p. 10) to Mr. Hamilton, " to notice this daylight exhi- 
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those wbo inspected it» and I never heard of an indiyidaal who 
saw pencil-marks, until after the volume had been deposited in 
the Manuscript Department of the British Museum." 

We are farther told that Mr. Collier never saw 
any pencil marks while the Perkins Folio was in his 
hands ;" that the late Duke of Devonshbe never 
saw any, nor a certain ^^ intelligfent Shakespearian 
friend^' of Mr. Collier's^ nor Mr. Netherclift; senior j 
nor yet were they observed at the meetings of the 
Shakspeare Society or the Society of Antiquaries in 
1858-8.*^ But surely all these statements are consis- 
tent vnth Mr.Hamilton's theory. Do they not actually 
form a part of it ? Of course, if Mr. Collier, as has been 
insinuated, did fabricate the notes, having previously 
written in the pencil directions, he would surely have 
rubbed out the latter (i. e. for a time have rendered 
them invisible), before exhibiting the folio for any 
one's inspection, or inviting scrutiny to the manu- 
script notes. The fact that the pencillings were invi- 
sible in 185*2-3, is quite consistent with the fact that 
they became visible again after the lapse of five or six 
years : for what is called rubbing out, is merely re- 
moving some portions of the plumbago, and rubbing 
up the fibre of the paper over the other portions of the 
plumbago. The atmosphere which affects the fibre 

bition at all." The fact is, that no report of such an exhibi- 
tion has been found. All we have is Mr. Collier's invitation 
in *' The Athen»um,'* March 27, 1852, and his mention of three 
exhibitions, before the Society of Antiquaries, in his affidavit. 
" Eeplj, p. 24. " Keply, pp. 26 and 26. 
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of the paper^ will^ it is well known, disclose some of 
the plumbago so covered over : and thus 

" Time will unfold what plighted cunning hides ;'' 
and pencil writing* which has been rubbed out may 
after a few years become legible again. 

Mr. Collier has another method of discrediting the 
pencillings : — 

*^ Is it not strange/' he asks, " if pencil-marks can be pointed 
out, as supposed instructions for such words, and fragments of 
words, as Mr. Hamilton has given us, that not the smallest 
trace of pencil is to be found in connexion with the entire lines, 
sentences, and parts of sentences, which abound in the Perkins 
folio?"" 

He then goes on to shew that this circumstance fa- 
vours the supposition of the officers of the British 
Museum having fraudulently inserted^ in pencil^ 
^^ specks and spots for the purpose of discrediting 
the ink emendations/' inasmuch as it would have 
been easy to have applied them as hints for a litho- 
grapher in forming short words, but impossible to 
have done so by whole lines and sentences.^^ Mr. 

* Eeply, p. 28. 

^ Mr. Collier's insinuations and charges of fraud against his 
opponents are none the less discreditable to himself because, 
**fnare ruo,* he qualifies them by such phrases as " I only sup. 
pose it," or " I cannot for a moment suppose," Ac., or " I do 
not at all mean purposely," or " I do not impute it," or " I am 
bound here to acquit,** Ac., or " unknowingly I believe," and 
various other " shows'* of the like flimsy texture. They do not 
serve to dissemble the malice of his charges ; but they amply 
protect the writer against actions at law, which, I conceive, was 
one reason why they were displayed. 
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CJollier must have taken leave of his senses if he sup- 
posed that by retorting the charge of iitiud, merely 
by way of speculation and without adducing any 
evidence^ he could div^ the public eye fix)m the 
facts of this case^ and their bearing on his own cha- 
racter. The public, as I have found from experience, 
are slow to beUeve anything that discredits the good 
name of a public man : but when once their suspicions 
are aroused, no legerdemain can distract their atten- 
tion : they are then exacting judges of evidence, and 
unrelenting censors of him whom that evidence con- 
demns. Nor will public connexions or private friend* 
^hips avail him long : — 

** When PoxtuneB in her shift imd chtnge of mood» 
Spurns down her late beloy*d» all his dependents 
Which labour'd after him to the mountain's top. 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down. 
Not one accompanying his declining foot.** 

Putting aside Mr. Collier^s irrelevant retort^ it is 
easy to answer his objection. It is not the length but 
the fenmees of the '^ whole lines and sentences,'^ that^ 
in all probability^ occasions the absence of the pencil- 
lings. A corrector using his pencil, as Mr. Collier and 
many others have done before, and will do again, 
would find it necessary to pencil in the short correc- 
tions as a guide to the ink scribe (himself or another) 
because they are so exceedingly numerous (from 
twenty to thirty thousand), while the " whole lines 
and sentences/' amounting only to eleven in all, would 
be more conveniently inserted from pencil riders. This 
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would be far preferable to writings bo much in pencil 
on a sing-le margin, the obliteration of which might 
be difficult or even impossible, and the detection of 
which would be the ruin of the speculation. Surely 
this is the true, as it is the obvious, explanation. 

III. But Mr. Collier would have us believe that, Jj^^^^m 
even admitting that the penciUings are bond Jidcj Maakeiyne's 
and of a modem character, it has never been satis- of the^]^^ 
&ctorily shewn that they underlie the ink. Mr.^^*^* 
Ck>llier writes : — ** 

"He [Prof. Maskelyne] is mysteriouslj great upon the 
qoestioD, wliether iu some {dsoes the pencil oterlies the ink, or 
the ink the pencil, apparently fiurgetting that if the pencil mark 
OYOrlies the ink, the pencil mark miiBt have been made last :[I] 
he admits, however, without reserve, that * in several places the 
pencil stops abruptly at the ink J Is not this decisive 7 Why 
does it " stop abruptly at the ink,** but because the ink had 
be^i prericmsly writtea:^ and the person who made the pendl- 
maik went no further than the ink would allow him ? Truly» all 
this discussion about *^ the lustre of the plumbago," and about 
the plumbago ''just traceable under the ink," is too paltry and 
puerile for a man of Mr. Maskelyne's scientific attainments ; 
and it aUnost makes one smile to read his grave and authorita- 
tive denunciation of the « in Bichard IL, and of the " tick** 
which " intersects each limb of that letter." If as, he tells us, the 
pencil sometimes stops at the ink^ th^^ is an end of the questioni 
as &r as every word so circumstanced is concerned." 

Not at all. Mr. Maskelyne instances the case of 

^auinHichardll.'^ 

^ A pencil tick,*' he says, ^ crossed the u, intersecting each 
limb of that letter. The pencil was barely visible through the 

" Beply, p. 27. 

I 2 
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first stroke, and not at all visible under the second stroke of the v. 
On damping off the ink in the first stroke, however, the pencil 
mark became much plainer than before, and even when as much 
of the ink-stain as possible was removed the pencil still runs 
through the ink line in unbroken even continuity. Had the pencil 
been superposed on the ink, it must have lain superficially upon 
its lustrous surface and have been removed in the washing.^** 

Here then is a case in which the pencil line stopped 
abruptly at the inky as to one limb of the Uy and yet 
must have been written before that limb was written, 
because that pencil line was found to underlie the 
other limb of the u* 
ThequeBtion IV, Mr. Hamilton states that the manuscript 
SiewritOT of corrections in the Bridgewater Folio, 

in the Per- *' *"^ ^^* ^^7 modem, but, decidedly, by the same hand as 
kins Folio those in his [Mr. Collier's] more famous copy of the second 
and the wri- j.^. ,1*4 
terofthe edition."* 

SnridU^ To use" Scrutator's '' elegant phrase, Lord EUes- 
water Folio, ^^^e " has knocked over one of the nine-pins,'' in 
the following words, for permission to make use of 
which Mr. Collier thanks his Lordship : — 

" There is no pretence, tohatevery for saying that the emen« 
dations in the Perkins Shakespeare are in the same handwriting 
as those in my first folio : on the contrary, except as they are 
(or profess to be) of the same period, they are quite differenV^ 

But I have authority for stating* that this is a 
garbled extract from the opinion which Lord EUes- 
mere wrote for Mr. Collier, and which (in its per- 
fect state) he permitted Mr. Collier to make public. 

— _^ — ^ 

" Letter in The Times of July 16, 1859. 
^ Inquiry, p. 72. ** Eeply, p. 45. 
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But even if it were Lord Ellesmere's ungtirbled 
opinion of the writing*^ what is it worth ? Lord 
EUesmere is entitled to his own opinion on the sub- 
ject, and with that I have no wish, as I have 
no right, to interfere* The question, however, for 
the public to consider is this— Is Lord EUesmere a 
better judge of handwriting than the skilled paleeo* 
graphists of the British Museum ? Is it likely he 
can be ? But to settle once for all the point of like- 
ness or unlikeness between the manuscript of the 
Perkins Folio and that of the Bridgewater Folio, 
I have given facsimiles of both in illustration of 
what appear to me some striking features of resem- 
blance.^ 

V. We have seen that Mr. Hamilton found on The date of 
the paper pasted within the cover of the Perkins mark in the 
FoUo the watermark of ^^ a crown surmounting the ^^|^g^*^® 
letters ^' G. R/' and the Dutch lion within a paling, 
with the legend pro patridJ^ In addition to what 
he says of this device in his first letter in ^^The 
Times,'' he writes, in his Inquiry:-^ 

•*' I have recently investigated this point minutely, and am of 
opinion that the binding is even later than I had at first ima- 
gined. Paper of the same texture, and with the same water- 
mark, was in common use from 1760 to 1780. See Haldimand 
Correspondence, in the British Museum. 1 have seen a water, 
mark almost identical in Dutch foolscap of the present day." 

The point is not of much importance. But Mr. Col- 

^ See sheet of facsimiles, no. II. 
" Page 133. 
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lier has haag upon it a charge of dishonesty against 
the officers of the Manuscript Department. He 
says,—** 

<* The fly4eaf, with its ** G. B. and Dutch Lion,** bo exultinglj 
dwelt upon bj Mr* Hamilton, may easily have been inserted 
even later ; but later or earlier, it has been ahetracied/ram tiW 
hook; and when it came fiom the Manuscript Department, no 
fly-leaf was found in it. I do not deny the " 6. E.*' nor the 
*' Dutch Lion ;" but, for aught that appears, all this was a pure 
invention by Mr. Hamilton. He, or somebody else, has de- 
prired us of the means of testing his assertion : as his '' calf 
has been metamorphosed into a '' sheep,'*^ so his ^ 0-. B." may 
by this time have been turned into C. B., and his "Dutch 
Lion " into an English one. Hence possibly, the present ab- 
sence of the fly-leaf.** 

Here is a charge of theft,— theft of the most 
odious kind ; purloining' a fly-leaf, because it bore 
evidence against an opinion to which the purloiner 
had committed himself. With such apparent reck* 
lessness does Mr. Collier prefer the most serious 
charges against the character of a rising* writer, 
whose only offence is that he has been inconveniently . 
zealous in investigating* the origin of various manu- 
scripts which, according to his opinion, have for 
years vitiated the biography and corrupted the lan- 
guage of Shakspere. Now on what do Mr. Col- 
lier's charges rest? On the absence from the 

« Eeply, p. 28. 

" This remark is in allusion to Mr. Hamilton's second let- 
ter, whore he gives it as his revised opinion that the binding 
was not in ca]f but sheep. 
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PerkiBa Folio of a fly-leaf to which Mr. Hamilton 
expressly referred in his first letter in ^^ The Times/' 
What are the facts ? In that letter Mr. Hamilton 
did not refer to any fly-leaf. His words are : — 

"The volume Ib bound in rough calf (probably about tbe 
middle of George II.'s reign), tbe water-mark of tbe leaui9 
patUd inside the cover being a crown" &c. 

In his second letter he corrects the expression ^^rough 
calf/' and describes the binding* as in ^^ rough sheep/' 
^^The fly-leaf with its ^G. R. and Dutch lion/" is 
an ex post facto invention of Mr. Collier's. It is 
ingenious^ as it enables him to retort a charge of 
purloining and dishonesty against Mr. Hamilton^ 
and no doubt has had its 'effect with general readers, 
for whom it was expressly intended. It is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Hamilton never mentioned a fly-leaf 
at all: that the Perkins Folio had no fly-leaf when 
it left the library at Devonshire House : but that 
^^ the leaves pasted inside the cover/' ai^e still there 
to witness to the ^^ G. R. and the Dutch lion.'' 

VI. No reader of Mr. Hamilton's book, who The bearing 
has the slightest interest in the Perkins Folio, canf/^^^j^^ 
feel other\\ase than grateful to him and Mr. Staunton ^^.^ -j^ 
for the table of the ^^ Hamlet " collations. We have quityon the 
divers versions of the contents of the Perkins Folio forgery. 
from the pen of Mr. Collier, from not one of which 
is it possible to gather a correct notion of the 
book. The collations of that single play are a per- 
fect picture of the contents of the original, and a 
just sample of the other plays in that volume. Head 
that table through, and you will have a thoroughly 
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correct notion of the whole book. Irrespective 
of the question of genuineness of the manuscript 
notes, the table is of the greatest value. But it has 
a bearing on that question also, which Mr. Collier 
fails to perceive. On the ^^ twenty-two pages with 
the Old Com'ector^s emendations of ^ Hamlet/'' [and 
he should have added Xing Henry VI. Part II.] 
he remarks,*** 

" all that were really important [have] been pointed out 
eight years ago. What bearing this useless repetition can 
have upon the question of authenticity, it would puzzle abler 
men than Mr. Hamilton to explain. His real object was only 
to prove my omissions ;" 

It is, indeed, true that these collations have not, 
nor were they intended to have, any direct bearing 
on the authenticity or g'enuineness of the Perkins 
manuscript notes. Their indirect bearing is soon 
shewn. Mr. Collier, as we have seen, calls the list 
of Emendations appended to the Seven LectureSy 
1856, ^^ A list of every manuscript note and emenda- 
tion^ &c. ; and in the Preface to the same work, he 
speaks of this list as complete, and challenges hia 
readers to find so much as a single omission. The 
fact is, as I have already shewn, that his Complete 
list does not contain half the notes and emendations 
which are legible in the Perkins Folio. Mr. Hamil- 
ton's object, clearly, was not merely to prove Mr. 
CoUier's omissions, but to substantiate one of two 
things : either that the Perkins Folio had received 



The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 18G0. See also Eeply, p. 23. 
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large additions since 1856^ or that Mr. Collier had 
deliberately and systematically stated what he must 
have known to be untrue ; and I can only assume 
that Mr. Collier would accept the latter alternative ; 
for he assures us that the omissions were intentional: 
and from this it would appear that he does not regard 
the want of veracity as a very serious defect.'* 

The indirect bearing of this alternative on the 
questions of authenticity and genuineness is this: 
If the first alternative be true^ more than half the 
emendations are not older than 1856 \ and the rest^ 
being in the same hand^ are thus proved to be 
modern fabrications : If the second alternative be 
true^ no statement of Mr. Collier's can be believed. 

" Mr. Collier's notions of right and wrong seem very dif- 
ferent from those of other honest men. Thus, at p. 53 of his 
Meplif^ he says, " Whatever I may be, in the opinion of my 
adversaries, I feel sure that he [Malone] was a man of honour 
and principle ;" having first told us (p. 47), that his (Malone's) 
books, " the title pages of which he decorated with the old auto- 
graphs [which he had cut from the Dulwich manuscripts], had 
belonged to Dulwich College; for he contriyed to persuade the 
Master, Warden and Fellows, of that day, that Old Flays and 
Old Foetry did not half so well become their shelves, as the 
musty divinity, dull chronicles, and other volumes of the same 
sort which he substituted. Hence the bulk of his collection ; 
and he must have chuckled amazingly at his success in per- 
suading unsuspecting people to make an exchange of works, 
which would sell for hundreds of pounds, for others not worth 
so many shillings." That is, according to Mr. Collier, a man 
may be a swindler, and at the same time be ^ a man of honour 
and principle" ! 
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One of the two must be true. Either is fatal to 
Mr. Collier's pretensions for his folio, 
^parfcj^m VII. Mr. Collier, of course, repudiates the chai^ 
question, of fabricatmgf the manuscript notes, &c He sajs,*^ 

could Mr. 

Collier have " I ^ayo had too maoh to do with mj own plain round Eog- 

MS^^t^P ^^ ^"** ^^^ which I never, even for a playftd purpose, 

attempted to vary) to be able to devote mj time to the manu* 

facture of public or private documents, and, as in the case of 

the Perkins Folio, to fill a volume of about a thousand pages 

with innumerable notes, to saj nothing of changes of punctua- 

ticm in tens of thousands of places.*' 

The statement in the parenthesis is untrue, if we 

may believe what Mr. Collier himself tells us in the 

Preface to the Seven Lectures, 1866.** He there 

says, 

" Mj father taught me at an early age the use of abbreviated 
characters, and I hardly know any species of instruction that in 
after-life has stood me in greater stead," 

To write short^hand is surely to vary from his 
*^ own plain round English hand.'' 

•' Neither," he writes,** " have I ever enjoyed facilities abso- 
lutely necessary to such elaborate trickery. In five out of 
the eight houses I have occupied, since I married forty-five 
years ago, I never had a study to myself: ♦ * and when I 
have had a study, I defy the world to show an instance in 
which I ever turned the key of the door to prevent intrusion :" 

Where was the occasion ? For he says in the 

same letter : — 

" For many years I seldom went to bed until other people 
were rising," 

" The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1860. " p. v. 

** The AthenflBum, Feb. 18, 1860. 
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And for other facilities, he informs us that he 
was an adept in removing ink-stains^ an art so pro* 
fnsely displayed by the ^^ old corrector/' though 
time has often undone him in that respect. He says, 

'^ I myself have taken enrelopes sent from different hemis- 
pheres east and west, and haye obliterated the addresses by 
the simplest application/" 

However innocent Mr. Collier may be of the 
charge of fabrication^ surely these replies cannot be 
said to give his case a better complexion. 

VIII. In his letter published in ^^ The Times'' Wbat^uitiie 
of July 7, 1869, Mr. Collier writes :— Dyoe's testi^ 

mony, and 
' ^ I shall say nothing of the indisputable character of many of that of other 

the emendations. The Eev. Mr. Dyce has declared, in his own <^^?f » ^ ^% 

. excellence ot 

handwriting, that '^ some of them are so admirable that they the MS. 

can hardly be conjectural," and, in the course of his recent im- ependa- 

pression of the works of Shakespeare, he has pronounced such as 

he unavoidably adopted, irresistible, indubitable, infallible, <fcc." 

Now, to this I must say that whatever weight may 
be accorded to the opinion of so ripe a scholar as 
Mr. Dyce, I do not see how it becomes overwhelm- 
ing*, or irrevocable, because he has written it down ! 
Mr. Dyce's opinion, however, on more than one 
of the Perkins emendations, has been revoked.'^ 
Surely a critic may change his opinion, despite 
the litera scripta. Special and plausible emen- 
dations generally provoke love at first sight, and 
ensure a favourable reception, too often a hasty 
adoption. But these are just the very emendations 

« Beply, p. 56. * Dyce's Few Notes, p. 81, 
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which are generally treated as paramours— em- 
braced as sources of gratification, and cast off as 
sources of corruption. Mr. Halliwell and the late 
Mr. Singer have been as susceptible to the charms 
of the Lights of the Perkins HarSm as Mr. Dyce 
himself^ and with a like speedy repentance.*^ But 
Mr. Dyce has in his edition of Shakspere^ finally 
adopted several of the Perkins novelties. No doubt 
of it. But he has adopted^ besides some novelties 
which are indisputable and undisputed,** others 
which many critics believe, to be titterly wrong j 
and some which are the cast-offe of Messrs. Halli- 
well and Singer. So that Mr. Dyce's judgment, 
even as to the few which he has finally adopted, 
is far fi*om conclusive evidence that those few are 
worthy to remain in the text. 
CoTild Mr. But Mr. Collier continues : — 

Collier have 

appropriated " All this I might have appropriated to myself; and having 

borSn^ the ^"™* *^® corrected folio, 1632, I might have established for 
fblio in the myself a brighter Shakespearian reputation than all the com- 
^ ^p mentators put together." 

The answer to this is obvious. Mr. Collier could 
not, by having- in the first instance destroyed the 
Perkins Folio, have appropriated to himself the vast 
bulk of the manuscript emendations therein, simply 
because the vast bulk of them are not new. As to 

" Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. v. pp. 486, 485, 566, 
and the Editions of Halliwell and Singer. 

" Such as " continue them,^^ vice " continue then,^^ in Love's . 
Lahour^s Lost, act v. sc. 2. 
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those which are new, how many of them does Mr. 
Collier believe that, in that case^ the editors would 
have adopted of absolute necessity into the text ? I 
say ^ of absolute necessity/ ^^ because " — I quote from 
Mr. Arnold's first article in '' Fraser's Mag^azine'* — * 
^ corrupt as the text of Shakespeare is acknowledged to be 
in many places, few editors would venture to incorporate con- 
jectural emendations, except in passages where no sense could 
be made of the original; or where the alteration manifestly 
recommends itself by its harmony with the context, and the 
small amount of violence done by it to the printed text. Very 
few of Mr. Collier's emendations are of this character ; but 
even as to those of less value, when they are brought forward 
with the stamp of authority, we accept them, perhaps too 
blindly, though often with reluctance, because we feel the 
authority is too strong to contend against." ^ 

But destroy the source of the presumed autho- 
rity^ L e. annihilate the authority, and all these 
emendations '^ of less value/' are at once rejected : 
and with the few stragg-lers that would then remain, 
no editor or critic, not even one of Mr. Collier's 
" stuffed sufficiency/' could create the reputation of 
a Jackson or a 'Beckett. 

Mr. CoUier puts the case somewhat differently in 
his Reply :-^ 

"To have suggested them would have made the fortune of 
any man ; and» if I were the real author of them, what could 
have induced me to foist them into an old folio and to give any* 
lodjf eUe the credit of them /" 

The answer is simply this j that of the emendations 
that are new, very few indeed are of the indis- 

* January, 1860. *• Page 68. 
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putabfe character. For the mass of those that were 
new, Mr. Collier, if he had invented them, could not 
have obtained any consideration, unless he had in- 
vested them with the prestige of authority. JBjf 
foisting them into an old folio he might, certainly, 
have given to emendations which, regarded as con- 
jectures, are bad enough, sufficient weight with 
those who accepted the authority , to supplant really 
sound conjectural emendations, and, in most cases, 
to supersede a better reading which was already in 
possession of the old printed text. And besides this, 
he might, by a like insertion, have traded on the 
gross capital of all the commentators that ever lived, 
by putting a prodigious number of their emenda- 
tions on the margin of his folio (as the '^ old cor- 
rector '* has done) j while the new emendations would 
scarcely have afforded him a basis for a reputation 
that could vie with even the third-rate editors^ such 
as Hanmer, or the third-rate commentators, such 
as Grey. This is capable of direct proof. 

Mr. Collier is not just or accurate in speaking of 
his rival editors. He says, — ** 

''Mr. Singer iuserted many with very gmdging aoknow* 
ledgmenty and adopted others, as if they were his own im- 
provements: Mr. Knight behaved in a more straightforward 
way, but availed himself of them. The Eev. Mr. Dyce has 
been driven to the hard necessity of doing nearly the same^ 
with this salvo^ that in order to discredit the PerWns folio, he 
has asserted, unknowingly I believe, [I] that some of tiie best 
changes of the text were contained in Mr. Singer's oorrectad 

— — -^ 

*' Eeply, p. 03. 
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fidk)^ when Mr. Singer never had a corrected folio that pre- 
sented them, or anything like them." # # # [speaking of 
*' diseases " for degrees, " mirror'd " for married, and two other 
emendations]^ *' The two first of these changes of text the 
Kev. A. Djce vindicates on the ground that they are supported 
by earreetians in Mr, Singer* s folio, as well as in the Perkins 
folio, when the &ct is that Mr. Singer'a folio has neither of 
them." 

Now the fact seems to be this : when Mr. Singer 
£)und an emendation in his own corrected folio^ he 
g^ye the emendation on that authority ; and he no 
where, as far as I know, ever published any of the 
Perkins emendations as his own. Nor did Mr. Dyce 
put forth his statements respecting these emenda- 
tions without authority : both diseases for ^^ degrees/' 
and mirror' d for ^^ married/' wre stated by Mr. 
Singer to be in his corrected folio, Mr. Collier's 
rash contradiction notwithstanding.*^ 

As to the value of these two emendations and 
several others which Mr. Collier has promoted to 
the rank of stalking-horses, I shall have much to 
say in support of my opinion that they are all inad- 
missible, and nearly all primd facie bad. Mr. Col- 
lier not imnaturally regards these and many others 
with admiration. ^^If I forged them,'' he urges, 

'' Eeplj, p 65. 

^ See Singer^B Shakespeare Vindicated, pp. 112 and 198 : at 
the same time, I must be allowed to express my surprise that 
the public have not heard anything of this corrected folio 
since Mr. Singer's death, though his large and valuable library 
has been brought to the hammer. 
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" the least they [his opponents] can do is to give me 
credit for them/^** But unfortunately this wide 
concession can hardly be granted^ inasmuch as the 
great bulk of them belong to the various editors and 
commentators of Shakspere^ both old and new. 
Those that Mr. CSollier has a title to he will certainly 
have the credit of. They wiU be foimd at pp. 194 
and 195 of this work. As to these^ l!dx. Perkins 
might have used towards Mr. Collier the words of 
the late Earl of Ellesmere^ when his Lordship forced 
the Bridgewater manuscripts upon him : '^ They 
are bs much yours as mine ; consider and treat them 
as your own." 

** Eeply, p. 82. 
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The Terkiks Folio. — Philologicax Tbst«. 

So soon as the manuscript corrections of Mr. Test-worcb 
Collier's folio, 1682; were promulgated, verbal critics phrases, 
east about for such intrinsic indications of genuineness 
or spuriousness as those connections might present. 
The obvious method of testing the genuineness of the 
corrections was to select a word or phrase which had 
the appearance of being modem in sense, or idiom, and 
by an induction of instances in which the word is em- 
ployed by writers of the last two centuries to prove, 
or at least to attempt to prove, the negative, that such 
word or phrase was not in use at all, or iii a parti- 
cular sense, till a certain period j and of course if 
that period were subsequent to the ostensible date 
of the manuscript notes, the ^^ old corrector^ would 
be degraded into a modem simulator. 

Nothing is so slippery as the proof of a negative. 
In the case of the fabrications of Chatterton,as in those 
of the Irelands, the spelling alone ought to have been 
sufficient evidence of fraud j but in the absence of a 
knowledge of obsolete orthography, the frequent 
recurrence of yis or its ought still to have been 
conclusive evidence of the spuriousness of the ma- The test- 
nuscnpts. In this case the negative was susceptible plied to the 
of proof, and has since been proved. It is this : genes. 
the genitive its does not occur in English litera- 

K 
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ture till 1622. The first folio of Shakspere is the 
earliest dated printed book in which the word is 
found. Thus :— 

** How Bometimes Nature will betray W* folly ? 
Ifi tendernesse P and make it selfe a Pastime 
To harder bosomes ?" — Winter* i Tale^ act i. 8C. 2. 

Dean Trench greatly understates the fact when he 
says he believes it occurs but three times in all Shak- 
spere.* Pemble, who died in the year 1623, employs 
the word in his works, 1636, p. 171, ^' If faith alone 
by its own virtue and force,'' &c. if we may trust 
the fidelity of the editor. In all the printed books 
that have been searched having a date prior to 
1622, and they are legion, Aw, Aer, hit or ity are 
employed in the sense of the genitive its} Now in 
Vortigern and Mowena, its occurs Jlmr times, in act i. 
alone j viz. " its master-piece,'' ^^ its nourisher," 
^^ its golden rays,'' and ^^ its instinct j" and neither 
his^ her J hit^ or ity in the sense of the genitive itSy 
ever occurs at all. Its then is a test-word that 
conclusively proves that the Ireland manuscript was 
of a later date than 1623, a conclusion sufficient to 
prove it a forgery of the last century. But though 

1 English Past and Present, 1855, p. 91. 
' 1 am aware that the dateless quarto of Hamlet, in the line, 

« It lifted lip it head,"— (Act i. sc. 2.) 
has its for the second " it." But before that case can be cited 
against my position it must be proved that the quarto in ques- 
tion was printed before 1622, which I do not believe. It is 
generally assigned to the date 1607, on the strength of an 
entry in the books of the Stationers' Company, which seems 
to me to refer to the missing quarto of 1609. 
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m 

this point was missed in the ease of the Ireland for- other tests 
g^ries, yet others quite as conclusive were seized fand Forge- 
upon. Malone had a test-word or test-phrase for "^ 
nearly every document he examined. Thus^in a ^^Deed 
of Gift to WiUiam Henry Ireland ^ is a narrative of 
a water adventure in which the drunken watermen 
^' upeette" the barge. Of this word Malone says, 
^^it has crept into our language, I think, within 
these few years, but certainly within this century ;''• 
22oZ& and tea, brynge forvmrdj and many others, 
were similarly employed by him as instruments for 
the detection of forgery. 

In like manner might the scholars of Berlin have Atest-i^raso 
found conclusive evidence of the spuriousness of the niua forgery, 
palimpsest of Uranius, to which I have already ad- 
verted j for the manuscript contained the phrase 
Kar ifi^p iSeaUy which, in the intended sense of 
^^ according to my idea,^^ does not occiu* in any 
Greek writer of the age of Uranius, or of any earlier 
time. But, strange as it may seem, the phrase did 
not arouse the suspicions of those scholars.* 

Now it was proposed to do by the manuscript 
notes in the Perkins Folio just what in these cases 
had or should have been attempted. 

» Inquiry, 1796, p. 219. 

* That is, «c tfwiye ioKsl. Oddly enough the word idea was 
s teet-wofd selected by Malone for proving the modem origin 
of the verses to Queen Elizabeth (one of the Ireland forgeries) 
vpbere the line occurs — 

" No words the bright idea can pourtraye." 

Inquiry, 1790, p. 100, note. 
6 The Athenaeum, Feb. 10, 1856. 

K 2 
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Mr. SiMer*i The late Mr, Singer once thought he had found 
a satisfactory test-word in wheedUng^ into which the 
manuscript corrector unwarrantably alters ^^ wheel- 
ing/' in OthellOy act i. sc. 1 : — 

*' Tying her duty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and ererywhere :**• 

but, afi Mr. Collier cautiously observes of this and 
some other words, '' it is not impossible, ♦ ♦ ♦ 
that they were in earlier use than our lexicographers 
represent/'^ In fact Samuel Butler employs it — • 

*' His business was to pump and wheedle*^ 

P.iLc.iii.L835. 



and, 



** Which ralliers in their wit or drink 
Do rather wheedle with than think." 

P. iii.c.i. 1.759-60. 



A book, called The Art of Wheedling or Lmnuationy 
was published in 1679 j and I believe it will be 
found that the verb to wlieedle occurs in works pub- 
lished long anterior to these, 
ton's ^t^ Another attempt to apply a test-word to the ma- 
word, nuscript corrections was made by Mr. Staunton. 
He long ago suggested to me that the emendation 
of thirsty vice '^ first/' in CoriolanvSy act ii. sc. 1,^ 
was indicative of a recent origin of the manuscript 
corrections. This criticism rests on these assump- 

^ Notes and Emendations, Ist ed. p. 449 ; 2nd ed. p. 467. — 
The Text of Shakspere Vindicated, 1868, p. 270. 
7 Introduction to 1st ed. of Notes and Emendations, note. 
» Hudibras, 1668. 
* Notes and Emendations, 1st ed. p. 851 ; 2nd ed* p« 855. 
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tions : — Ist^ that ^^ complaint" in the sense of malady^ 
(i. e. the medical sense) was not in use till after the 
middle of the eig-hteenth century ; and Sndly^ that 
the phrase ^^ said to be something- imperfect in favour- 
ing* the thirst complaint/' would be nonsense^ unless 
^^ complaint*' were there employed in the medical 
sense. Now I think the latter position indisputable j 
but I have not examined a sufficiently larg-e number 
of instances to arrive at any decided opinion on the 
former point. However it is not improbable that 
this test-word may ultimately be found to be of 
great value in the determination of the question of 
the genuineness of the manuscript notes of the dis- 
puted folio. 

Mr. Halliwell remarks*** that the word drench. ^%^^' 

^ well 8 test- 

which the ^^old corrector" substitutes for ^^ dregs'' in word. 
a passage in The Tempest, act ii. sc. 2, 

<< till the dreffs of the storm be past.*' 

^^ appears to be more modem than Shakespeare's 
time." Unless it can be shewn that it is more mo- 
dem than the second folio^ it will be of no use as a 
test-word. 

Mr. Dyce" has a similar argument on the ^^ old ^r- ^^'* 
corrector's" alteration of the line, 

*' This unheard sauciness and boyish troops/' 

£inff John, act v. sc. 2. 

^ Obserrations on some of the Manuscript Emendations, &c. 
1858, p. 8. 

" Strictures on Mr. CoUier^s New Edition of Shakspere, 
pp. 97-98. 
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The ^^ old corrector^^' substitutes of for '^ and/' ap- 
parently under the impression that " unheard" meant 
nnheardH>ft The Ime then would mean— <A^ King 
does not fear harm from this unheard-of sauciness 
of troops composed of mere boys. This ^ old cor^ 
rector/' then, was not old enough to know that in 
Shakspere's day, and even later, ^^unheard^' was 
merely a mode of spelling unhair^d. '' Unhair'd 
sauciness/' then, does not require the conjunction, 
which " tmicarrf-^sauciness*' does. 
Various Again : those who accept either Mr. Staunton's 

reading," or Johnson's first interpretation of the 
soldier's speech in Timon of Athens^ actv.sc. 4, and 
especially of the two lines : — 

'^ Timon is dead, who hath outstretched his span. 
Some beast read this : there does not live a man.** — 

will doubtless found an argument against the anti- 
quity of the Perkins Folio, upon the substitution of 
Warburton's rear^dy for ^^ read."'* For myself I en- 
tertain no doubts that, sooner or later, this argument 
will be conclusive against the antiquity of the manu- 
script notes. But until the leading critics are unani- 
mous in accepting the old text, the substitution of 



'' Notes and Emendations, 1st and 2nd ed. p. 210. 

^ Edition of Shakspere^ yoL ii. p. 503. 

'* Notes and I^endations, Ist ed. p. 804 ; 2nd ed. p. 405. 
Mr. Djee, I trust, wiU be the last editor to adopt that most 
execrable suggestion. From Mr. Djce's note, I can hardly 
think the alteration satisfactory even to himself. 
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course proves nothing- to the public against the an- 
tiquity of this alteration. 

Again : the " old corrector's" substitution of kills 
for ^^ dies/' in the following passage from As you like 

ity act iii. sc. 6, — 

" Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ?" " 

looks very much as if he, like Mr. Collier of 1844, 
did not know that ^' dies and lives'' was a phrase 
of common use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in the sense of, ^' subsistsjrom the cradle 
to the grave f^^^ but Mr. Collier of 1858 still tena- 
ciously dings to his eminently ^^ droll" emendation 
of dineSy vice ^^ dies." 

Again : in a well known passage in 2 Hen. IV. 
act iv. sc. 1, the ^^ old corrector" has substituted report 
of war for "point of war," apparently in profound 
ignorance that a point of war meant, and, indeed, 
still means, a strain of martial music played on the 
trumpet or the drum.^^ 

Even these examples, and I could give many 
others (especially from Mr. Dyce's Strictures y passim) y 
form an important array of tests which the " old cor- 
rector" has not passed, and by some of which he is 
condemned. And yet, in the face of these, which 
(with one exception) 1 brought together in the most 



" Notes and EmendationSy 1st and 2nd ed. p. 134. 
■• Notes and Queries, Ist Series, vol. vii. p. 542. 
" Staunton's Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 603. 
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prominent form in my Shakgpeare Fabrications,^ 
Admirative the Writer in '^ The Edinhursfh Review ^' remarks 

comments m..,, . . -i.ri t 

theEdin- that it ^^ 18 no common testimony to his [the supposed 
sSm-cUiy forger^s] strang-e ingenuity/' that he " has escaped 
EeTiewB. ^^ ordeal of test-words :'' i. e. supposing that the 
one which I have yet to mention should turn out to 
he as great a failure as that reviewer and the bell- 
wether whom he follows have conceived it to be. 

A writer, who blunders with a pitiable fatality, in 
^^ The Saturday Review/^'* expresses the same view, 
in still stronger terms : — 

** Considering the reckless profusion with which thd emen- 
dations of all descriptions, from the insertion of new lines down 
to mere corrections of the punctuation and stage directions, 
are lavished, this failure to detect intrinsic proof of finudi in 
the shape of literary errors and anachronisms, after the most 
rigorous scrutiny, is evidence of no slight kind in favour of the 
genuineness of the volume." 

This is the mere effusion of ignorance. A cur- 
sory perusal of chap. I. of my Shakspeare Fdbri- 
cationSy would have saved this writer from com- 
mittmg himself to such a statement. 

tMt-wOTd!* ^^® ^^ '^® earliest attempts to prove the modem 
origin of the manuscript notes of the Perkins FoUo 
by means of a test-word was made by Mr. A. E. 
Brae of Leeds. His test-word was communicated to 
the editor of ^^Notes and Queries ''and myself in 1863, 
and I made it public in my Shakspeare Fabrications. 

ikeB^^ewB. Since then it has been ignorantly and wantonly 

»• Chap. i. •• April 21, 1860. 
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assailed by every review that has taken cognizance of 
the Collier controversy, with the single excepticm of 
^' The liteirary Gazette." It is, perhaps, to the credit 
of certain of these journalists that they did not allow 
their interests to interfere with their conscientious- 
ness in shewing no quarter to this test- word. Indeed 
I do not know whether my coadjutors were not more 
severe upon the unfortunate monosyllable than my 
opponents. A little more caution however was to 
have been expected. The test has survived their 
onslaughts, and is still more vigorous than ever. 

In CariolanuSy act iv. sc. 7, the folio gives us the The text in 

^ 11 • which it 

following passage : — occurs. 

" So our Tirtue 

Lie in the interpretation of the time. 

And power, unto itself most commendable. 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

T extol what it hath done." 

In the corrected folio, 1632,** the passage stands "^^ Perkins 

_ ^ ^ ^ ° gloss. 

thus: — 

** So onr virtues 
Live in th' interpretation of the time. 
And power, in itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so erident as a cheer 
T extd what it hath done." 

Mr. R. Grant White was so aiamoured of the Mr. E. G. 
emendation of cheer, for ^^ chair," that he applied gloss. 
himself to out-perkins Perkins, and proposed to read 
the line in which that change was made — 
'^ Hath not a tomb so eloquent as a cheer." 

^ Notes and Emendations, Ist ed. p. 361 ; 2nd ed. p. 866. 
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Mr. E. Gar- But Mr. Richard Garnett?* proposes to read tongue 
for ^^ tomb/' wondering' with the reviewer of ^^ The 
Athenaeum'' for August 20th, 1869, how a tomb can 
extol. Surely it is the chair which is given to extol 
what the man of power and virtue has done ! I 
should not wonder if some fixture Perkins should 
adopt all three sugg^estions, and instead of 
^ Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair/' 
read, 

** Hath not a tongue so eloquent as a cheer P* 

Meaning of I apprehend no intellig'ent person who reads the 
gioBs. passage, as corrected by Perkins, will doubt for an 

instant that a cheer is there intended to be under- 
stood in the sense of a shout of applause. Among 
the many reviewers who have assailed my criticism, 
I have met with only one who did not tacitly as- 
sume this point. One, indeed,^* ventured to say that a 
cheer might mean countenance or bearing^ in the 
passage in question. But the statement is charac- 
terized by nothing but headlong blindness, and 
does not merit serious refiitation. 

It struck Mr. Brae, upon reading the passage, 

'^ Hath not a tomb so evident as a cheer 
To extol ". 

that the word cheer was necessarily employed in a 
modem sense, and immediately imdertook a close 
examination of the chronology of the words cheer 

«i The Athenaeum, Oct. 15th, 1859. 
«« The Atlas, Sept. 10th, 1850. 
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and cheersy the result of which with some of the 
details of the inyestigation he communicated to 
me. That result was that a cheery in the sense of 
a shout ofapplausey was not in use till the present 
century^ and that consequently it is a test-word 
which proves the manuscript notes of the Perkins 
Folio to he of recent origin. Nothing that has 
since been written upon the subject has in the 
slightest degree invalidated the soundness of this 
criticism. 

In the first place I must call attention to the dis- Distinction 
tinction between the use of three cheers, and a cheer y three cheers 
in the sense of an audible expression of applause. *^^*^^*^* 
Supposing that it could be shewn that the phrase 
^^ three'' cheers was employed to express shouts of 
applause before a.I). 1760^ and which I challenge 
the world of letters to provCy it might still happen 
that a cheer was not so employed until a.b. 1800^ 
or thereabouts^ which I challenge the world of letters 
to disprove. To confound three-cheers with a cheery 
would be as ignorant a proceeding as to confound 
the phrases ^^ manning the yards/'*' and '^ manning 
a yard." Before 1750, 1 find that three cheers is a 
conventional phrase employed by sailors to express 
a naval salute. On the contrary, a cheer did not 
mean anything of the kind ; nor do I believe that 
any such a term was used by sailors till it became a 
land expression for a shout of applause y and that it 
did not do till the present century. 

" A nautical salate. 
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Ttethree The archaic meanings of cheer (subs.) are — 
meanings of 1. Countenance^ bearing. 

cheer. 

e.g. ** Which publiqae death (reoeiv'd with such a eheare. 
As not a sigh, a looke, a shrink bewrayes 
The least felt touch of a degenerous** feare) 
G^ave life to Enyie, to his courage prajse/' 

Samuel Daniel's OiviU Warres, st. 57. 

(Works, 1602, foL 8). 

2. Comfort^ cheerfulness. 

e. g. ** The pretty Lark, climbing the Welkin cleer, 

Chaunts with a cheer f** Here peer — I neer my deer." 

" Or, if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near." 

Shakspeare's Sonnets, xcrn. 

*^ And when shee saw him there, shee sowned three times, 

* * * so when she might speake, shee * * * said, 

* yee mervaile, fair ladies, why I make this eheere.^ " 

The Hietorie ofExng Arthur, iii. p. 887 (1858). 

" Who forth proceeding with sad, sober eheare,^* 

Faerie Queen, I. Canto xii. ▼. 21. 

3. Sustenance^ entertainment. 

e. g. ** You do not give the cheer ;" 

Macbeth, act iii. so. 4. 

The archaic There is but one archaic meaning of three cheers, 
T^^dl^e. viz. a naval salute. 



** GigenerouB in the original. 

* With a cheer; i.e. with a gladsome energy, or as we now 
say, with a will. 
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In my former work** I erred not on the side of ex- 
pansion but on that of restriction. I asserted for a 
cheer what was true only of three cheers^ viz. that the 
phrase was first used by sailors in the time of Queen 
Ann 3 not indeed in th^ sense of an acclamation 
of applause^ but one of encouragement, or saluta- 
tion — in other words a salute. This part of my book The 
was quoted by its reviewer in ^^ The Athenaeum '' of comSteT 
August 20th, 1859 ; yet in the face of my own too Wnnder. 
conceding qualification a writer in '^ The Athenaeum'' 
of Feb. 18th, 1860, quotes from a work called '^The 
Diary of Henry Teonge^ Chaplain on board His Example 
Majesty's Ships Assistance, Bristol, and Royal Oak, b^^T^^' 
anno 1676 to 1679," an example in 1676 of three 
cheers^ as a naval salute j and strangely exhibits the 
extract quoted as a reiutation of my criticism. 
Clearly, if that extract refuted my position, my own Eeply. 
confession ^ did so far more conclusively. Even if 

*• In my BKaJcspeare BabricoHons (p. 11), I confessed that 
a cheer did mean something audible " before it acquired the 
admirative sense." In this I committed an error. I should 
have said " three cheers meant something audible before even a 
cheer acquired the admirative sense." I continued, ** There is 
no doubt the first use of a cheer in that sense was a nautical 
ttte." This was a part of the same error. I should have said, 
^' There is no doubt fche first use of three cheers was a nautical 
vaeJ* 1 added^ ** In the time of Queen Ann sailors began to 
use the term with a restricted meaning, viz. an acclamation of 
mutual encouragement ; but kot of admirative applause^** I 
should have said, *' an acclamation of mutual encouragement or 
salutation, but not of admirative applause." 

^ The Shakspeare Fabrications, p. 11. 
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^^ the time of Queen Ann,'' were an expression to be 
interpreted literally, the period I indicated begunsome 
fourteen years anterior to Teonge's first voyage. 
If, on the other hand, the phrase be taken to mean 
^' the reign of Queen Ann,'' then, the answer is, that 
if the phrase S^heares could upset the test (a cheer) 
/ it would do it as effectually if current in Queen Ann^s 

timCy as twenty years sooner. Thus, in either case, to 
all intents and purposes, my position is as effectually 
refuted by my own admission^ as by the example 
adduced by " The Athenaeum," if refuted at aU. In 
point of fact then, this now famous citation of the n^u-- 
ticsl use of three cheers, in the Diary of that quaint, 
and punch-drinking chaplain, was a mare's-nest, the 
discovery of which has been proclaimed with flourish 
of trumpets by the editor of " Notes and Queries," and 
by the writers in " The Edinburgh Review" and ^^ The 
Saturday Review." Temtge^s Diary ^ in the first place, 
does not contain more than one example of the use 
of cheery (subs.) and there it is used in the sense of 
countenance or bearing.^ Secondly, it contains, not 
merely eight, (as ^' The Athenaeum" has it), but twelve 
examples of the use of three cheers. And to prevent 
the possibility of mistake I will cite them all. 
" 21 June, 1675. 
All the re- " By 6 in the morning all our ladya are sent on shoare in our 
maining pinnace ; whose weeping eys bedewed the very aids of the ship, 

" The only phrase in which cheer occurs there is the follow- 
ing, " Lament, lament with dolefull cheare,^^ ^eonge's Diary^ p. 
64. In " The Saturday Eeview," (Ap. 21, 1860), it is positively 
stated a cheer in the sense of a cry of applause, " is found several 
times in a Diary written between 1675 and 1679." ! 
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as they went over into the boate^ and seemed to have chosen three eheen 
(might they have had their will) rather to have stuck to the gj^^®'* 
syds of the ship like the barnacles, or shell-fish, then to have 
parted from us. But they were no sooner out of sight but they 
were more merry ; and I could tell with whom too, were I so 
minded. 

As Boone as the boafce was put off firom the ship, wee honour 
their departure with 3 ehearet, 7 gunns, and our trumpetts 
sounding.*** 

This is the example cited by ^'The Athenaeum f^ 
with the exception that the writer omitted the 
preamble^ whereby he made it appear — Mr. Collier 
would say ^'unintentionally of course" — that the 
" S-cheares'' were given to extol the deeds of some 
departing crew : instead of which, that salute was 
given to animate a boat- load of weeping wives and 
sweethearts. Nor need the word " honour/' as used 
here, excite any doubt of the soundness of my cri- 
ticism : for — 

1st. It is playfully used of a grand naval salute 
— piayfully given by the captain and his crew to a 
set of wailing women — to divert the grief of the 
men, and to amuse and comfort '^ our momefuU 
ladys/' 

2nd. Honour does not necessarily bear a phmsive 
sense : — -is it not an every day conventionality mean- 
mg nothing? Does not a lord honour his tenant by 
shaking hands with him ? Does not a candidate thus 
honour a voter ? Does not a writer feel honoured by 

* Teonge's Diary, p. 14. ** Feb. 18, 1860. 
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addressing his correspondent ? And is there the 
slightest approach in any of these cases to applause 
for deeds performed ? 

The following are the remaining eleven instances : 

6tb August, 1675. 

The Sattee cumiug up to us about 11 of the dock, the Sjppio 
and the Thomas and William (boath bound for Scanderoond) 
com under our 8tame,and boath salute us ; the furst with 3 ehearet 
and 7 gunns, whom wee thank with 5; the other with 5 gunns 
wee thank with 8 ; and so all part. — p. 51. 
8th August, 1675. 

Here wee find only on of our English shipps crusing about, 
Tiz. the Newcastle, a 4^ rate frigott ; Whom we salute with 
8 cheares, and they answer in a like manner. — p. 51. 
6th December, 1675. 

All the Alopeenes and Captaines dined on board us ; were 
extreamly merry, wishing us thousands of good wishes, and 
drinking our healths over and over againe. At 4 in the after- 
noone they all went off : wee gave them 8 cheares, and 11 gunns ; 
every on of them haveing dranke Snt. George in a rummar as 
he went over the ship syd ; so wee part. — p. 101. 

8th March, 1675-6. 
At 8 a clock our ship takes leave of Sir John," and salutes him 
with 11 gunns and 8 cheares ; and he nobly saluts us with as 
many : wee retume him thanks with 5, and so part ; — p. 144. 
20th April, 1676. 
The Oaw, and the Greate Bashaw cam to see our ship; 
whom wee salute with 5 gunns and 8 cheares. — ^p. 151. 

24th June, 1678. 
This day Capt. Tho. Langston and his Comett cam to see 
our Capt. from Cauterbury ; and wee were very merry. They 
went on shoare about 7 ; and at their going off wee gave 'them 
8 cheares, and 7 gunns.— p. 243. 

* JSir John Narborough. 
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17.18th July, lars. 
I made my scabbard new. The sam day the Lord Stnmd- 
ford and his lady, and her sister, and seyerall others, cam from 
Sandowne Castle on board us. At their departure we gave 
tii&Bt Bekearei and 9 guuns. — p. 245. 
15th November, 1678. 
The fleete proves to be our Newfound Land fleete : the Wool- 
lidge their convoy ; whoe gave us 8 ehear€9 and 5 gunns. Wee 
gave the sam ; — p. 264. 
16th January, 1678-9. 
*' every Captaine departed from his old ship, and was received 
into fak new ship, with 8 ehemres^ and drumma beating, and 
trumpetts sounding.".— p. 275* 
2drd March, 1678-9. 
About 8 the Woolwich and her 5 merchants com and joyne 
with us ; so that now wee doe not feare all the pickaroons in 
Turca. 8hee cam to our stame, and wee saluted her with 7 guns 
and 8 ohearety shee did the same ; we gave her 8 more, she did 
the same ; we thanked them with on more, she did so too ; and 
80 we sayle together. — p. 293. 
28rd April [!], 1679. 
This day cam the Oovemor and many more brave fellows on 
board us to see our ship. At their departure wee gave them 
8 eheares and 15 gunns. — p. 801. 

Now it will be obvious to every impartial mind Eemarke on 
that in each of these twelve examples the expression^ ampies. 
3 chearesy has nothing to do with applause. It is a 
mere naval salute ; and as such it is significant from 
being addressed to animated objects. It may coun- 
tenance^ inspirit, encourage or comfort, in a word, 
cheer the souls to whom it is addressed 3 but 8 cheers 
to extol deeds done is literally preposterovsy and was 
never read or heard of till the latter half of the last 
century. 
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L of the 
modem use 
o£ cheer. 



B^um^ of 
the facts. 



The use of 
huzza. 



The modem use of cheery as a substantive^ cer- 
tainly originated from the practice among sailors of 
saluting with shouting repeated three distinct times ; 
and this being always friendly and encouraging" 
came to be known by the conventional name of three 
cheers. 

My positions then are these :— that up to about 
1800 this threefold cry was not called ^^ cheers'' un- 
less it was repeated thrice j that in a conventional 
form it was then known as ^^ three cheers ;" and that 
up to about 1760 this phrase was not used to signify 
three shouts on terrdjirmdy or by landsmen. 

To cheer in England^ and Saluer de la voix m 
France, meant to utter three shouts by way of 
salutation. 

" Saluer de la voix . to salute with three cheers, Ac." — 
Falconer^s French AppeDdix to his Sea Dictionary, (a new 
edition, corrected, 4&c., 1789.) 

" To cheer • To salute a ship en passant by the people all 
coming upon Deck and huzzaing three times : it also im- 
plies encourage or animate."— British Mariner's Vocabu- 
lary of Sea Phrases. Moore. 1801. 

Here we have the term huzzaing. Now I con- 
tend that before 1750, what we now call a cheer 
was called, on land, a huzza. I cannot absolutely 
prove this, but a large induction which I have made 
has convinced me that such is the fact. 

Here are a few instructive examples from the 
reports of our wars with France in 1743. 

'< Our Lines halted half Way to the Enemy to give the 
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Sdldien Time to breathe ; and having giyen a general shoui or 
Smza^ marched on to the Enemy with great Alacrity." — Ghfh 
ileman's Hag. July, 1743, p. 888. 

^' The only Huzza the French gave was at their Betreat, and 
that but a feint one. Our Army gaye such shauU before wo 
Were engaged," Ao.—Ibid. p. 886. 

^ Then the Foot gave an Suzza, and fir'd very fast ; bnt our 
Men fir*d too &8t for them, and soon made them retreat^ and 
then gave another Huzza and fired." — Ibid. p. 887. 

There is also an account of an exploit^ the re« 
taking of the standard at the hattle of Dettingen, 
related in the same volume** in these words : — 

*' Our brave dragoon instantly formed a design of retaking 
it — ^made furiously towards the gens d'arms, and, presenting his 
pistol, shot him through the Head. The standard happened to 
fitdl into his arms — upon which he clapped it between his legs 
and rode as &st as he could through the ranks of the Enemy^ 
in doing which he received five wounds in the face, head, and 
neck, two balls lodged in his back, three went through his hat, 
and he rejoined his regiment in a very weak condition, as may 
be imagined, who gave him three huzzae on his arrivaL" 

If the word "cheers*' had then be6n in use on 
terr&Jirmd in a plausive sense, where would it have 
been so likely to be known and employed, as in the 
English army composed, as it is, of men of all 
grades and pursuits, and where so likely to have been 
applied as to an e:xploit so gallant, and so notorious, 
performed in the face of the whole army ? 

But by 1769, I find "three cheers "in use on The use of 
land J thus in the Report of the Shakspere Jubilee** on'undln ' 

; 1769. 

" October, 1743, p. 662. » 11th Sept. 1769. 

L 2 
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in the ^^ Gentleman's Magazine" for 1769, p. 422, 
we read^ — 

*' and Mr. Qtarick, (whose behavionr exhibited the greatest 
{K>liteneB8 with the truest liTeliness and hilarity) [drank] 
another [bumper] to the memory of the Bard, to which was 
tubJQiDed three cheers^ at the instance of your humble ser- 
Tant." 

Now the question here is, in what sense was this 
expression, ^' three cheers,'* used ? Was it an ac- 
clamation of applause ? I will not take upon my- 
self to determine such a refinement of philology : 
nor is it expedient. I do not wish to he dogmatic ; 
but I am convinced that the expression three cheers 
will not be found in use on land before 1760. In 
what sense it was used after that date up to 1800 
is of no manner of consequence. The earliest use 
CampbelTs I have found of a cheer in the nautical sense is in 

mis-use of a 

ekeer. Campbell's Battle of the BaltiCy which I think was 

first published in 1800. In this we read,** — 

« Again! again! again! 
And the havoc did not alack, 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — " 

But I cannot find that a cheer was employed in 
the modem sense of a shout of applause till some 
time after the beginning of this century. 

In a case like this the most that can be done is 
to raise a strong probability for the alleged chrono- 
logy of the word or phrase which is the subject of 

'^ Stanza iy. 
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the criticism. It ifl then open to any opponents to 
refute the position if they can^ by the simple pro* 
cess of producing* an instance of the word or phrase 
before the presumed date of its introduction. We 
have seen how the writer in " The Athenaeum " has 
attempted to do this by the present test-word and 
failed. Let us now see how oth^ periodicals have 
dealt with the question. 

A weekly paper called ^^ The Bulletin " came out The article 
in 1869. It did not attain an extensive circulation^ ktm.^ 
nor, jud^ng from the few numbers which I have 
seen, did it deserve one. The number for June 11th 
of that year contained an article on the Perkins Folio. 
The writer pretended to prove that the manuscript 
notes were a modem fabrication, on the single 
ground that in CoriohmuSj act 2, sc. 1, in the 
passage,- 

^' Your pratUing uurse 

Into a rapture lets her baby cry 

While she cAo^ him ;" 

the corrector had superseded ^^ chats'* by cheers. 
The writer in ^^ The Bulletin '' argued thus : — 

^' The verb ' to cheer/ in the amended passage, is used in its 
modem sense of hurrahing or shouting approvingly. Now in 
Bhakspeare*s time, and for 150 years afterwards — ^we believe 
we might state a longer period — the word had no such signi- 
flcaticnis and tiierefore it is evidMit that the ' old corrector's' 
alteration is a modem deception." 

On July 6th, of the same year, i. e. three days 
after Mr. Hamilton's first letter had appeared in ^^S^"^®?, 
" The Times/' a long extract from ^^The Bulletin'' inTheTimes. 
article was re-published in ^^ The Times/' being pre- 
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faced by a letter from a ^^ Looker-on/' be^hmmg' 
thus, ^^ Let credit be given where credit is due/' and 
claiming for the writer in " The Bulletin'' the credit 
of being the first to prove that the manuscript notes 
of the Perkins Folio are modem fabrications. 

Considering that ^^ The Times " had insa1;ed 
^^ Looker-on's " letter, and the extract from ^^ The 
Bulletin " from ignorance ot precipitancy, I wrote 
to the editor of " The Times *' a short letter, tempe- 
rately pointing out that '' Looker-on's " claim on be- 
half of the writer in " The Bulletin" was founded on 
a mistake ; that the word cheery was indeed an excel- 
lent test-word, and did occur in manuscript on the 
margin of Coriohnus in the Perkins Folio; but that 
the word was the noun lingular , not the verb j and 
that the passage on which it was foisted by the '' old 
corrector" was one in the ivth act and 7th scene of 
that play. Moreover I learn that a gentleman of 
the highest critical attainments, unknown to me 
addressed a letter to ^^ The Times " in reply to 
^^Looker-on's" letter, pointing out, and proving 
that the verb to cheer was used in Shakspere's day 
in the sense of "hurrahing or shouting approv- 

The Times ingly." Neither of these letters were inserted in 

SXr "The Times." 

From this suppression of the truth it became 
evident that the writer of the article in " The Bul- 
letin," " Looker-on," and the staff of " The Times," 
had some common interest, which rendered it highly 
inexpedient that " The Bulletin" article should be 
refuted. 
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. At this time the proof sheets of my little book on 
The Shakspeare Fabrications were going through 
my hands ; but I took no notice of " The Bulletin/' 
deeming that its mis-statements might be left to 
oblivion^ or^ as it might happen^ to refiitation by 
tiiose who attributed to the paper a greater impor* 
tanee than I did. 

" The Bulletin '^ itself expired shortly afterwards; 
but its mis-statements were destined to survive in 
the pages of ^' Fraser's Magazine." Before ad- 
verting to this part of the story, it is necessary that 
I should state exactly the posture of the question at 
^e time of the publication of my little book. 

The statements of " The Bulletin*' are these : — 

•*The verb * to cheer' in the amended passage, is used in its 
modem sense of hurrahing or shouting approvinglj. Now in 
Shakspeare' s time, and for 150 years afterwards — we believe 
we might state a longer period — the word had no such signifi- 
cation." 

The first statement is ^^ begged/' If ^^ to cheer/' The state- 

,,-.TT. ., 1 , t . f. 1 1 mentsofThe 

in the passage " While she cheers him/ be taken Bulletin re* 
in the sense of to enliven^ the sense is perfect, and 
to cheer is used in an archaic sense. The second 
statement is utterly untrue. To cheer in Shakspere's 
day was used in the '' sense of hurrahing or shout- 
ing approvingly.'' Thus, in Phaer's translation of the 
.j^kddy the words, ^^Excipiunt plausu pavidos/'*^ 
is rendered 

** The Trojans them did chere—" 
and this book was first published in 1658. So that 

« iEneid. Ub. v. 1. 575. 
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" The Bulletin'' article, and ^^ Looker-on's'' letter go 
to what our transatlantic cousins descriptively call 
^' almighty smash." 
Mr. Singer's The lat€ Mr. Singer, in his Shakespeare Vin^ 
"^ ^* catedy 1853, p. 214, ventures to say of the emenda- 
tion oheersy vice ^^ chats,'' that 

" it BaYours too much of reeent times. • • • Cheers is 
never used by Shakspeare in the sense of applauding** 

Doubtless Mr. Singer was right in stating that the 
verb to cheer is not used by Shakspere in the sense 
of to applaud} but he committed an error in sajdng 
that ^^ it savours too much of recent times." It waa 
as familiar English in Shakspere's day as in ours. 

These are the fects, then, as to the use of the verb 
to cheery in the sense of to applaud, and of the sub- 
stantive singular a cheer ^ in the sense of an aedamor 
Hon of applause. The former was familiar in Shak- 
spere's day, the latter probably came into use in the 
present century. 
Mr. T. J. In ^^ Eraser's Magazine" for January last, in an 
mistake* and article on ^^The Shakspearian Discovery," appeared 
pbfflii^n.^*' a note on my Shakspeare Fabrications^ and in 
particular on my remarks in vocem, cheer. The 
writer says, 

** Dr. Inglebj * * has been anticipated in his objection 
as to the modem use of the word cheer, by Mr. Singer * * 
and also by a writer in the Bulletin.** 

Now I have shewn that both these writers make 
an assertion which is not borne out bv facts : the 
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statements of the writer in ^^The Bulletin'^ being* 
wholly reversed and disproved. Nor did I anywhere 
pat forth such a statement as that in ^^ The Bulletin'' 
w even that of Mr. Sing^er. My statements related to 
ano&er word— not a verb at all — but a noun substan* 
tive — with the advantage that my position had not 
(and has not) been disproved. I accordingly wrote 
to the editor of ^^ Eraser's Magazme^' complaining of 
the injustice that had been done me^ enclosing, finr 
insertion, a letter of simple facts. That letter was 
not inserted. In the February number of ^^ Fraser's 
Magazine'' the writer of the former article, in a note 
to a second article on the same subject, makes the 
amende as follows : — 

^^ To ekeer is, as was mentioned in the note in questiony [».«• 
the note appended to the first article] as old at least as Dryden ; 
I>r. Inglebj shews in his letter that it was used in the time 
of Shakespeare. A cheer is, on the other hand, clearly a word 
of comparatiYelj recent introduction*'' 

This reads very well : but the verb to cheer, in 
the sense of to extol or appUrnd by shoutSy was not 
^ mentioned in the note in question, to be as old at 
least as Dryden.*' The remark was on the verb to 
cheer, in the other sense of to encourage by shouts. 
What I did shew was that to cheer ^ in the sense of 
to applaud by shouting, was used in the time of Shak- 
spere, which has little in common with the statement 
of the writer of that note. 

It is not difficult to understand how the writer in 
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'^ The Bulletin*' obtained the hint as to cheer heing a 
test-word for the manuscript notes of the Perkins 
Folio. He no doubt had heard of Mr. Brae's test- 
word, and stumbled on the passag^e in the Jirst act of 
Coriolanus^ instead of that in theyiw^rf^ act j made 
the verb (to cheer) the test-word, instead of the noun 
substantive (a cheer )y and by consequence, instead of 
reaping* fame, ^^ came to grief." So may such ill-got- 
ten gains ever {m)sper I 

But why did the writer in ^^ Fraser's Mag^ne'' 
take such pains to make it appear that I had told 
him nothing new? In the note to the January 
article he had coupled together two statements. 
1st. That I had been anticipated by ^^The Bulletin."* 
2nd. That to cheery in the sense of to encourage by 
shouts, was as old as Dryden. These two state- 
ments are consistent, even if for Dryden he had 
written Shakspere. Now in the note to the Feb- 
ruary article he identified my statement (which I 
substantiated by proof) thajt to cheer, in the other 
sense of to applaud hy shouts, was as old as Shak- 
spere, with his own in the former note, without telling 
his readers in what my statement differed from his : 
leaving them in fact to infer that I had simply 
found an earlier date for the verb to cheer in the sense 
of to encourage hy shouts, and thus leaving the state- 
ment, that I had been anticipated, uninvalidated. 
Whereas, what I stated and proved completely in- 
validated that statement. He thus at once avoided 
the indignity of retracting his own erroneous state- 
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menty and covered the retreat of the mysterious ^fiol- 
letin^ peddler. 

But it must he owned that one unportant conces- 
sion is extorted from this writer : — 

** Dr. Ingleby is undoubtedlj right. **A eheer [in the sense 
of an audible expression of admraiive applauWy for in no other 
sense did I ever contend that it was modem] is * * clearly a 
word of comparatively modem introduction. * * * Certainly 
there was no intention to detract from the undoubted merit and 
originality of Dr. Ingleby's argument on the use of the noun." 

This is^ at least ^ an admission of the correctness of 
my views on this point. 

To the remarks on the ^^ cheer'' criticism in ^^The 
Athenceum'^of Fehruary 18th, 1859, 1 have akeady 
fully replied. 

Mr. Collier, in his Beply, in a note, takes notice Mr^iUer's 
of this test-word. He remarks :—•* 

** that cheer was in use as a word of encouragement and ap- 
probation early in the reign of Elizabeth, and that the expres- 
sion three cheers is found in Teonge^e Diary from 1675 to 1679. 
Yet we are told by the enemies of the Perkins folio that the 
earliest use of three cheers was about 1806 ! Those who make 
touch unfounded objections come yery ill provided to maintain 
them." 

I should think so. But where did Mr. Collier en- 
counter such a statement 7 I never put forth any- 
thing so ahsurd : nor, as far as I am aware^ has 
the result of my criticism been so mis-stated until 
subsequently to the publication of Mr. Collier's 
Beply.^' 

*Page66. 

" Thus in '' Ibe Athenanun/' for April 21st; 1860, a writer 
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m mistake The editor of ^^ Notes and Queries'' at last achieves 

of the editor , 

of Notes and the feat of a leading article on the Shakspere Con« 
Vftuenes. troveTsy,** where in allusion eitiier to Mr. Brae^ or 
myself, he says :— 

*^ we tben knew, as all the w(M4d knows now, that the test 
word *^ cheer/' over whidi tiiere had been such a prodigious 
cackling, was no teat^ord at all ; and that, although a certain 
learned gentleman fiuuned that he had prored that ** che^, as 
an audible expression of admiratiTe applause, could not have 
been used before 1807," it did exist, and had existed sufficiently 
long to proTO the curious ignorance of those who supposed it 
only to date from the present century." 

These assertions are easily made. Why does not 
Mr. W.J. Thoms publish in his ^^ Notes and Queries'' 
one example of a cheer in the specified sense of an 
earlier date than 1800? I challenge him to do 
so, or to confess that he ^^ said the thing* that was 
not.'* 
Mr.H.Meri. I must now briefly notice Mr. H. Merivale's 
toke. ' remarks in the ^^ Edinburgh Review,*^ on the test- 
word ^^ cheer.'' He writes thus : — 

^' It was reserved for Dr. Ingleby to attempt the boldest dis- 
covery in this line, and to meet with the most signal discomfi* 
ture. Mit test-word is ' cheer,' in the modem sense of an 
applauding and encouraging cry. (Coriolanus, act iv. scene 7^ 
where the corrector substitutes * cheer' in this sense for * chair/) 
This, says Dr. Ingleby, is positively modem :" 

says that I have *^ pledged [my] literary credit that the word 
cheerifOB unknown in our language before 1808." 

The "Edinburgh" reviewer (Ap. 1860), if more tmthful, is 
hardly more correct. 

" Second Series, vol. ix. p. 211. • April, 1860. 
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My answer is short and dedsire : ^bst I never 
attempted to appropriate the disoovery of the test*- 
word cheer ; the entire merit of that belongs to Mr. 
Brae : that the test- word is not ^ cheer* in the modem 
sense of an applauding and enoauragi$ig cry^ but 
in the sense of an applauding cry only : that I nevw 
said that the word in the sense of ^^ an applauding 
and encouraging cry^' was modem. This is an 
admirable specimen of the reckless inaccuracy of 
reviewers. But that Mr. Herman Merivale's name 
is a guarantee for his truthfolness^ I should conceive 
that he had studied how he could best misrepresent 
tiie real state of the case^ and my views on the test- 
word. He closes his scanty and inaccurate remarks 
on this subject by citing Mr. Teonge again^ evi- 
dently in the most childlike ignorance of what Mr. 
Teonge's testimony really is; and adds :— 

'' We do not see how this is to be met, unless hj adding a 
new count to the prosecution, and charging that * Teonge'a 
Diary/ a singular book enough,^ is also a forgerj of Mr. Coi- 
ner's." 

Without wishing to throw out any doubt as to 
the genuineness of Teonge's Diary, I am bound to 
remind my readers that it is not an old printed book ; 
it was published by Mr. Charles Knight in 1826. 
The manuscript I have never seen. It is most pro- 
bably genuine. But it certainly cannot carry the 
same authority as a contemporary printed book. I 

** Did Mr. Merivale ever see it ? I should certainly think 
not. 
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am not aware that any question has ever been raiised 
as to its genuineness ; but it is perfectly harmlessy 
and very entertaining^ and for all I know it may owe 
its immunity to those very features. But^ be it 
genuine or spurious^ the use of ^^ 3 cheares'* therein 
is quite beside the present question. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb PxBEiirs Folio. — Mr. Collibr's dealtkos with thb 
Emskdatiovs. 

Neither my Shakspeare FahricationSy nor yet No direct 
Mr. Hamflton's Inquiry y directly charges Mr. Col- forgf^^ 
lier with fabricating the manuscript corrections of ^j*^^*3^ 
the Perkins Folio, or those of the Bridgewater ^^®'^- 
Folio. Mr. Hamilton indeed commits himself to 
the opmion that all the corrections of both folios are 
by one hand ; and in.that opinion I sincerely concur. 
In my former work on the subject I pass a judg- 
ment upon the identity of the pencil- writing in the 
body of the Perkins Folio, with that on the board at 
the end. I there say : — 

^' Mr. Collier admits that on the board at the end of the folio 
he wrote rarious words, and made several notes, which he never 
attempted to erase ; and he challenges a comparison of the 
^ncil-writingin the body of the folio with those notes. I have 
compared them ; and must say candidly, that a comparison of 
the two, if it can support a conclusion (for inference from hand- 
writing alone is always a doubtful matter), can lead to no other 
conclusion than that one hand wrote both.'" 

Mr. T. J. Arnold in his second article in ^^ Fraser's 
Magazine/^ appears not to imderstand what pencil- 
lings in the body of the folio I refer to. Now the fact 
is, that when I wrote the passage which I have just 
cited, it had not occurred to me that there were two 
handwritings in pencil in the book.' ^^ Scrutator/' iri- 

• p. 77. • Peb. 1860. 

^ There are two handwritings in ink^ viz. the " old corrector's? 
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deed, finds three such handwritings there ; but it is 

difficult to say what he would not find, if his case 

required it. I will now be more explicit. I find 

Three chMOB three classes of expressions in pencil: — 1st, Cor- 

L^^P^^ rections of the text, wholly or partially corresponding 

kini Fdio. ^^.j^ ^^ corrections ; 2nd, Apparent corrections of 

the text, not adopted in ink; 3rd, Eeferences to 

other parts of the folio, and to other books — and 

other remarks, ticks, lines, &c. 

The irresis- If Mr. ColKer had been dead and buried 60 years, 

tible infer- . .j. • tnin. t j j. 

enoe. i. e. u WO were now m a.d. 1910, I do not 

think it would have ever entered into the thoughts 
of reader, critic, commentator or editor, who might 
use this copy of the second folio, that more than one 
hand wrote these various pencillings. I iurther say 
that all the pencillings of the first class are so ob- 
viously in one hand, that any person who doubts it, 
including ^^ Scrutatoi*'' if indeed he does doubt it 
bofidjide^ must be out of his senses. And I further 
say, that the pencillings in all three classes appear to 
me to be in one handwriting, and to difFer only in the 
fact that those in class 3, are (like the pencfl-writing 
on the board at the end) plainer, apparentiy more 
recent, than those in classes 1 and 3. 

Mr. Collier's If Mr. Collier be innocent of the charge of writing 

^^ ' the pencillings in classes 1 and 2, it must be allowed 

that he is the most unlucky among mortals, and that 

modem antique, and a genuine handwriting of the last century, 
in which the drmnatk persona of Hen. V. are written. See 
alieei o( facsimiles, no. YI. 
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he has acted in respect of these pencillings like a 
man — 

Geoc ^yct irpoc Ura^f' 

He becfins his reply to a charge which nobody had Mr. Collier'a 
directly brought agauist him^ by making' allegations presumed 
which his opponents would be very willing to admit, forgfi^? 
Here are two of them: 1st, as to the ink cor- 
rections — 

*< These manuB(»ript notes I never altered, added to, nor 
diminished."^ 

Granted 3 but did he make them as they stand? 
Snd, as to the pencillings — 

'^ I declare most positiyely, in the face of the whole worlds 
that, while the Perkins folio was in my hands, I never saw a 
pencil-mark in it that I had not made myself . • . •" ^ 

Nor anybody eke— if Mr. Collier had really made 
them all I 

But he does, indeed, very lamely deny both the 
imputations. He says, speakmg of other books : — 

** I have even sometimes resorted in the first instance to 
pencil, and when next I had a pen and ink at hand, I have 
written in ink over my own pencillings. • • • 

That I did so in the case of the Perkins folio I utterly and 
absolutely deny ;"^ 

^Ifl wanted to be sure not to forget to look at a particular 
passage in MaUmet or in any other commentator, or if I wished 
to note something that required again to be examined in the folio, 
I took the ordinary method with a pencil that I always kept at 
lumd ; but that I thus added the slightest hint with reference 

• Eeply, p. 19. « Eeply, p. 24. « Eeply, p. 20. 

M 
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to any projected alteration of the language of the poet I deny 
in the etrongest form in which it is possible to clothe a denial."^ 
Verdict on Unfortunately for Mr. Collier, the evidence against 
^i^g.^' ^^y derived from the writings in the Perkms Folio, 
is of a very damnatory character j and the similarity 
between the pencil-writing which Mr. Collier re- 
pudiates, and the pencil-writing which he owns, is 
of a most startling closeness. Indeed, similarity is 
a feeble word to express the resemblance in question* 
On this point some of Mr. Frederick G. Nether- 
clift's facsimiles, prefixed to Mr. Hamilton's book, 
are incompetent to guide opinion. The peculiar 
character of the hand\^Titing in pencil is not always 
preserved in the lithograph.® 

If the reader will here turn to sheet no. V. he 

7 Keply, p. 24. 

^ How far it is possible bj lithography to simulate the 
characteristics of handwritings I am not prepared to say. 
Whether the failure to wLich I allude in Mr. Frederick Or. 
Netherclift's fiEtcsimiles is a fault inseparable firom lithography, 
or whether it is due to a want of fidelity in the tracings, I will 
not imdertake to decide. But this I must say, that having ex- 
amined all those facsimiles which are on Mr. Hamilton's fron- 
tispiece with the originals in the Perkins Folio, by the aid of 
compasses, I have found that several of them differ from their 
prototypes, both in the proportions of their parts, and in the 
inclination of the lines. In pai:ticular I will instance the pencil 
words Wall and aside, and the ink word €hd, None of these 
can be called facsimiles without great licentiousness of expres- 
sion. The word aside, and the phrase us now, both of which 
appear in Mr. F. G-. Nethercliffs sheet, have been facsimiled 
by Mr. Ashbee (see sheet no. V.) The reader who has access 
to the originals may judge how far that artist has been suc- 
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will observe the extraordinary resemblance between 
Mr. Collier's writing and that of the '' old corrector/' 
Here we have a note in pencil by Mr. Collier, com- 
pared with several words in faint pencil, which cor- 
respond (more or less) with the ^^ old corrector's " 
manuscript notes in ink. Here too we have the word 
asidcy taken from the references written in pencil 
oh the leaf pasted inside the second board of the 
Perkins Folio, which Mr. Collier acknowledges to ■ 
have written : and to this I have annexed the word 
astdcy taken from a pencil note on the margin of the 
folio, corresponding with the ^^ old coiTCctor's '^ manu- 
script word in ink. Further, on sheet no. IV. we 
have a fecsimile of the G which Mr. Collier wrote in 
pencil opposite the fifth of the additional facsimiles^ 
which he printed for private circulation; and side 
by side we have no less than seven of the ^^ old cor- 
rector's'' G^s in ink, not written, however, in his 
usual character. 

We have &en how far Mr. Collier's case is com- Internal evj. 
prcmiised by the internal evidences of the manuscript ing to incui- 
notes of the Perkins Folio. Let us now inquire Collier/* 
whether the corrections, irrespective of the character 
of any of the writing*, in any way connects Mr. 
Collier with the fabrication of the notes. It must 
be borne in mind that dii'ect proof is wanting ; and 

cesefol: at any rate the two lines, representing some pencil- 
writing of Mr. Collier's will probably be found to contain a 
proportional amount of disparity; so that the two writings 
may be fairly compared. 

M 2 
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in its absence we mnst be content with any circum- 
stantial evidence which may be competent to raise 
a degree of probability, of more or less ma^tude^ 
that Mr. Colher was the power that set in motion 
the machinery, if not comprising within himself the 
sole agency, by which the fabrication of the notes 
was effected. 

Now it so happens that in four cases, Mr. Collier's 
conduct has not been that which was to have been 
expected from a man who was in no way connected 
with the fabrication. I speak of the late Mr* 
Singer's emendation of rothei^Sy vice ^^ brother's/ in 
Timon of Athens^ act iv. sc. 3 j of the late Mr. W. 
Sidney Walker's emendation of infinite cunningy 
vice ^^infuit comming/' in AlVs well that ends well^ 
act V. sc. 8 ; of Mr. Dyce's emendation of up- 
trimnCdj vice '^ untrimm'd,'' in Eing Johny act iii. 
sc. 1 ; and of the stage direction, Writing y in HamUty 
act i. sc. 4. I will take these four cases seriatim. 
brotherV I. Mr. Singer's correction was tfrst published 
by him in 1842, when it appeared in *^The Athe- 
nceum" for May 14th of that year. In Mr. Collier's 
edition of 1841-1844® he gives Mr. Singer the lull 
credit of this correction (with a mistake, however, in 
the reference), and adopts it in his own text. For 
this disinterested act he afterwards takes credit in a 
communication to ^^ Notes and Queries."*® He there 
reminds Mr. Singer — 

^ Vol. vi. p. 659. '" Ist Series, vol. vii. p. 216, Feb. 26, 1863, 
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'Hhat there was no reluctance on my part to give Mb. Sikoeb 
full credit for a very happy emendation." 

For this recognition of Mr. Sing^er's claim Mr. Col- 
lier afterwards indemnifies himself. The emendation 
being" foimd on the margin of the Perkine Folio, Mr. 
CoUier communicates the fact in his Notes and 
MnendationSy 1853," in the folio wi»g words: — 

" Again, for " brother's sides " we have ^* rother'$ sides" pro- 
perly substituted ;" 

Nor in the supplementary Notes is there any re- 
ference to Mr. Singer. 

II. On April 17th, 1853 (only three weeks after "infuite 
Mr. Comer's last letter in ^^ The Athenaeum/^ a letter \^^%, 
was published in that periodical from Mr. W. N. ^*"^- 
Lettsom, eommimicating" Mr. W. Sidney Walker's 
emendation. Now in ^' The Athenaeum'' of Jan. 31st,' 
Feb. 7th, and March 27th, 1868, Mr. Collier had 
already made known what he considered for the 
purposes of advertisement the most prepossessing 
exemplars of the manuscript corrections of the Per- 
kins Folio J but infinite cunning was not one of 
them. 

On the S9th of May following, a communication 
from Mr. Collier, dated ^^May 22, 1852," was pub- 
lished in ^^ Notes and Queries,"" where, in reference 
to a prior article of Mr. Singer's, Mr. Collier asked 
that gentleman to inform him 

" Ist Ed. p. 392 ; 2nd Ed. p. 402. 
" Ist Series, vol. v. p. 509. 
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** where Uie propoeed emendaticm^ referred to by him in *' N. 
& Q.,** Tol. T., p. 436.» in JlVs Well that rndt WeU, Uffinite 
cunning for ^* infuite comming/' of the folio 1623, is to be met 
with?" 

Mr. Collier adds : — 

^ If it be in the Athenaum it has escaped my observation, al- 
though I have turned oyer the pages of that able periodical cu'e- 
fully to find it. I have a particular reason for wishing to trace 
the suggestion, if I can, to the source where it originated.'* 

No reply from Mr, Singer ever appeared in ^^ Notes 
and Queries/' In &LCt nothing fiirther transpired 
on the subject until the appearance of Mr. Collier's 
Notes and Emendations in the month of January 
following, when the emendation of ^^ infinite cim- 
ning** was not mentioned in the introduction as 
among the examples of soimd and self-evident emen- 
* dation, but was introduced*' in the following inno- 
cent manner : — 

** on the evidence of the manuscript-corrector, as well as com- 
mon sense, we must print the passage hereafter, — 

^' Her infinite cunning, with her modem grace. 
Subdued me to her rate." 
This appears to be one of the instances in which a gross 
blunder was occasioned, in part by the mishearing of the old 
scribe, and in part by the carelessness of the old printer. The 
sagacity of the late Mr. Walker hit upon this excellent emen- 
dation. See AthensBum, 17 April, 1862.** 

If the importation of this reading into the Perkins 
Folio were, in fact, made before that book came 
into Mr. Collier's possession, there are four points 
which excite my unqualified astonishment. 

'^ Ist and 2nd Ed. p. 169. 
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1. That Mr. Collier did not select this as an 
original specimen of the Perkins emendations — 
heingf as it is^ the best^ or certainly in the opinion 
of every qualified person, one of the best that the an- 
notations comprize. like Mr. Singer's ^^ rother's/' 
(which, however, I am not in the least disposed to 
adopt,) it has received the stamp of approval £rom 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Staunton, by being imhesitat- 
ingly installed in the text of their editions. The 
late Mr. Singer also spoke of it in terms of unqua- 
lified admiration,^^ and adopted it in his latest text. 
If it should occur to any one that perhaps Mr. 
Collier did not select this emendation for special 
and prominent approval, because it had been already 
suggested in print, I beg to remind such an objector 
that the emendation of ^^ ethicksy^ vice ^^ checks," 
in the Taming of the ShreWf act i. sc. 1, was so 
selected by Mr. Collier ; and yet that it had been 
introduced into the text of no fewer thsxi Jive editors 
(the earliest being that of the Bev, J. Eann, 1787)," 
and was independently suggested by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone. 

2. That Mr. Collier himself, using ^^ The Athe- 
naeum^ for his medium of communication with the 
public, and naturally expecting communications on 
the subject of his revelations to appear in that peri- 
odical, yet asked Mr. Singer, in ^^ Notes and Queries," 

" Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. v. p. 656. 
** Observations on some of the Manuscript Emendations, &e. 
by J. O. Halliwell, 1853, p. 14. 
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where the emendatioii was to be found^ because^ if 
in '' The Athenseum/' it had escaped him ! 

3. That Mr. Collier did not see that it was kU 
duty M weU as policy even then to make known his 
discovery^ that the emendation was on the margin 
of his folio. 

4. That when his Notes and Emendations did 
finally appear^ not a word in explanation of this 
extraordinary oversight in his first examination of 
the folio, or of his subsequent discovery, was to be 
found ) nor was it mentioned in the Jntroduction as 
an instance of felicitous emendation ; but, on the 
contrary, this emendation, the most important by 
far in the whole collection, is smuggled into that 
work in the most diffident manner, and with far less 
approbation bestowed upon it than is lavished on 
nine-tenths of the conjectures with which this un- 
happy book is crammed. 

These are the improbabiUties with which we have 
to contend in vindicating Mr. Collier's good faith in 
this instance, 
♦•uutrimm'd** HI. Mr. Dyce's emendation of uptrimm^dy vice 
' ^' untrimm'd,'' was first divulged by Mr. Singer in 
'' Notes and Queries'' for July 3, 1862 f and it has 
been adopted by Mr. Singer and Mr. Staunton. Mr. 
Dyce of course adopts it in the text of his edition, 
and in his Few Notes^'^ speaks of it with the same 
mixture of confidence and modesty with which 

*• Ist Series, vol. vi. p. 6. " p. 87. 
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Theobald broached his now famous emendation of 
husie-lessy vice ^^ busie lest/' in The Tempest ; yet I 
must say with the utmost respect for both these 
critics^ that I cannot accept either the one alteration 
or the other. I believe, with Mr. Staunton's second 
thoughts, that untrimmed was an epithet formerly 
applied to brides, in technical reference to the fashion 
of wearing the hair loose over the shoulders. Mr. 
Dyce's emendation is on the margin of the Perkins 
Folio. Mr. Collier did not publish it till 1866, when 
it appeared in his List of every manvscript note and 
emendation^ ^e.^ appended to the S^ven Lectures^ ^c. 

IV. In ^^Notes and Queries,''*^ for March 13th, The stage- 
1852, an article was published, bearing Mr. Brae's Writi^. 
well known initials (A. E. B.), and for the first time 
calling in question the place of the stage direction 
^cc "VVriting"), which in all modem editions stands 
opposite the line, 

*' At least I*m sure it may be so in Denmark ;*' 

in Hamlety act i. sc. 4. This article is one of the first 
importance, if it be regarded merely as affecting our 
judgment on that much disputed point, the character 
of Hamlet. Coleridge, as is well known, deduced 
from the ^^ tables" scene, the inference that Hamlefs 
sanity became first disturbed immediately after the 
disappearance of the Ghost, and that Hamlet's inci- 
pient insanity is manifested in an absurd action : 
viz. the jotting down of a generalized truth — 

(^That one may smile and smile and be avillaiD/') 
*• 1st Series, vol. v. p. 241, 
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on his material tables^ because he had sworn to wipe 
all such ^^from the tables of [his] memory/' and to 
retain there only one thing*^ the Ghosf s ^^ command- 
ment/' 

Now it is obvious, that if Shakspere did not in- 
tend Hamlet to jot down the line, 

'' That one may smile and smile and be a villain," 

but, on the contrary, to ^^ make note of" the Ghost's 
parting" injunction, 

** Adieu, adieu, adieu, remember me ! ** 

there is an end of the absurd action, and one ground 
upon which the hypothesis of Hamlet's insanity has 
been built, is ^^ swagged." 

I mention these matters thus particularly — 

Ist, Because in the whole course of ^^ Notes and 
Queries," with one very trifling exception (which is 
a note signed M.,'^ and is on a subordinate point 
incidentally touched on in A. E. B.'s article), not a 
single note or comment on that article has ever been 
admitted into that periodical. 

2nd. Because Hamlet's character has long been 
regarded by the world, and by critics in particular, 
as the most interesting of Shakspere's masterpieces j 
and A. E. B.'s article has so direct a bearing on our 
judgment thereupon. 

Let us, then, distinctly understand A. E. B.'s 
reading. It is this j the line, — 

" That one may smile and smile and be a villain !*' 

*" Vol. V. p. 285. 
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is an admirative comment on the fact^ that^ at least 
in Denmark^ there is a man who ^^ murders while 
he smiles.''^® So in Cymbeliney act i. sc. 1, we are 
presented with the fact that the king's two sons have 
been stolen, and the " 2nd Gentleman's '^ admirative 
comment on this is, — 

*^ That a king^s children Bhould be bo convey'd, 
So slackly guarded I " 

Hamlef s speech is broken from excitement and imr 
pulse. He begins to say that he must set "if 
down J but does not say what. Then comes his ad- 
mirative comment on the King's smiling villainy j 
then the statement of the known instance. " So imcle, 
there you are !'' means, " So uncle, that's your Uttle 
game, is it !" Then checking himself, he says, 
" Now to my word^' (or " words," as the 4to. 1603 
has it), i.e. the thing which he is to set down. 

'* Meet it is I set t^ down." ♦ • • 
" It is, * Adieu, adieu, remember me I' " 

A. E. B., accordingly, gives these directions for 
pimctuating the passage : — 

*• After " set it down," a full stop ; after " and be a villain," 
a note of admiration ; the stage direction '' {wriiing)** to be re- 
moved two lines lower down." 

The passage would then stand thus : — 

'' O villain, villain, smiling damned villain I 
My tables I meet it is I set it down. — 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain ! 

20 3 Hen. VI. act iii. sc. 2. 
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At least I*m sure it may be bo in Denmark ; 
So uncle there you are ! — ^now to my word ; 
It is * Adieu, adieu, remember me.' [Writing'] 
[Re kiisei the tables.] I have sworn it." 

Now, I repeat, it would be diflScult to overrate 
the importance of this change : and the suggestion is 
one which involves merely a change of punctuation 
(for the stage direction is not in any old copy), and 
is besides recommended by its consistency and 
beauty. 

For a long time I remained unconvinced by A.E. 
B/s argfument, simply because I could not regard 
the phrase 

** That we may smile and smile, and be a villain." 

as an admirative comment My hesitation, however, 
has vanished. I now see that the only difference of 
construction between that and the line 

'' That a king's children should be so convey'd," 
is, that in the latter, the speaker's wonderment is on 
a FACT — the fact of the indignity of the theft : while 
in the former the speaker's wonderment is on a pos- 
sibility— the possibility of the incongruity of his 
imcle's character. Therefore the one speaker won- 
ders ^^ that it should be so :'* the other ^ that it 
may be so.'' 

This remarkable article having been greeted with 
an honourably distinctive silence, A. E. B. subse- 
quently asked in ^^ Notes and Queries," for Sept. 18, 
1852,^* 

" 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 270. 
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" In wliat edition was the stage direction ' (writing)* at the 
condosion of the Ohost scene in Samlei, first inserted ?" 

To this question no reply ever appeared. In 
^^ Notes and Queries/' for Feb. 19, 1863," A. E. B. 
reverts to the subject of his question, and says : — 

'^ Perhaps Mb. Collieb will do me the favoor to answer it^ 
particularly as his annotated folio is remarkably rich in " ttage 
directions.** 

Before taking the liberty of putting the question so directly 
to Mb. Collieb, I awaited an examination of his recently- 
published volume of selected corrections, in which, howeyer^ 
the point upon which I seek information is not alluded to." 

In " Notes and Queries/' for Feb. 26, 1863,»» Mr. 
Collier writes: — 

^ Domestic anxieties haying unavoidably detained me in this 
place [Torquay] during the last three or four months^ I am 
necessarily without nearly all my books. My corrected fob'o^ 
1632, is one of the very few exceptions ; and as I have not the 
No. of " N. & Q." to which A. E. B. refers, I am unable to 
reply to his question, simply because I do not remember it. 

To whomsoever these initials belong, he is a man of so much 
acuteness and learning, that although I may deem his con- 
jectures rather subtle and ingenious than solid and expedient, 
I consider him entitled to all the information in my power. . 
I do not, of course, feel bound to notice all anonymous specula- 
tors (literary or pecuniary) ; but if A. E. B. will be good enough 
to take the trouble to repeat his interrogatory, I promise him 
to answer it at once." 

Now what is all this about ? Surely in Mr. Col- 
lier's nursery English this is a ^^ mighty fuss,'' 

" Ist Series, vol. vii. p. 178. 
* Ist Series, vol. vii. p. 216. 
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about a very slight matter. He writes as if A. E. B. 
had solicited him to imdertake some onerous task, 
and as if the repetition of the ^^ interrogatory" were 
itself a very serious tax on A, E. B.'s time and good 
nature — ^^ if he will be good enough, to take the 
trouble, to repeat,'' &c, ! But with all Mr. Collier's 
guarded politeness two things were manifest. 1st, 
That he wished to depreciate A. E. B.'s abilities as 
a critic. 2nd, That he meant to put off sine die 
answering an inconvenient question : in a word to 
provide a means of present delay, and, if necessary, 
of prospective subterfuge. 

A. E, B. having waited two months to give Mr. 
Collier time to return to his books, wrote to the 
editor of ^^ Notes and Queries :'' — 

'^ I now no longer hesitate to ask the Editor for an oppor- 
tunity of again inserting it [the query], trusting that a suffi- 
cient excuse will be found in the importance of the subject, as 
affecting the fundamental sense of a passage in Shakspeare." 

This note was accompanied with a private com- 
munication to the editor, expressly desiring that the 
original query might (in compliance with Mr. Col- 
lier's request) be reprinted at the foot of the note. 
The note duly appeared in ^^ Notes and Queries'' for 
May 7, 1863,** but not in its integrity. It was, I 
have no doubt, necessary to make secure the retreat 
which Mr. Collier seems to have contemplated ; and 
this was now done by not repeating the original 

•* 1st Series, vol. vii. p. 449. 
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query ; and accordingly, the words ^^ inserting it '' 
were supplanted by the words '' referring to it/' 
Truly Mr. Collier had a friend in need in the editor 
of " Notes and Queries.'^ The editorial shears may 
at times perform the feats of a ma^dan's wand. 

In Augnst, 1858, in reply to a remark of Mr. 
Collier's in '' Notes and Queries,''*^ I wrote to him, 
plainly charging him with having forfeited his 
plight to ^^ a well-known anonymous correspondent'' 
in ^^ Notes and Queries." 

But this champion of the little band, who had 
from the first assailed the Perkins imposition, had 
strangely faded from Mr. Collier's memory. In 
his rejoinder, dated August 10, 1863, he writes, — 

" I am not aware that I *' ever forfeited my plight" to any 
oorreepondenty anonymous or avowed; but my memoiy may 
fafl me." 

What a convenient memory is this of Mr. Col- 
lier's I He had declared, as we have seen, almost 
in the same words, only six months hefore, when 
replying to this very " anon3anous correspondent," 
that he does not answer his query ^^ simply because 
I do not remember itf and yet, when the same 
memory is applied to the Coleridge Lectures, it 
recalls without effort, and without hesitation, the 
minutest details across a vast of forty years I It 
must not be lost sight of in this inquiry, that only 
three months befwe Mr. Collier's letter to me, when 

*• Ist Series, vol. viii. p. 78. 
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the second appeal^ garbled as it was, did appear, 
his name, in large typCy appears thrice on two inde- 
pendent pages of the same number of ^^ Notes and 
Queries/' in which there is a paper from himself. 

However, the fact is, that Mr. Collier did profit 
by the subterfuge thus fiimished him, and never did 
reply to A. E. B/s query. 

This was a short-sighted policy. In December, 
1853, 1 went to the British Museum to make some 
collations of Samlet quartos, and I availed myself 
of the occasion to search the various editions of that 
play for the first appearance of the stage-direction 
^^ (writing) f and it came to pass that, working v^ 
wards, I first came upon it in Eowe's edition, 1709. 
That Bowe should have been the first to introduce 
it, is a proof that it rests not upon any nice critical 
appreciation of the character of Hamlet. Kowe 
was a very small critic, and was not a man to origi- 
nate such a reading, unless from ignorance; but 
that his edition is the first in which this stage-direc- 
tion appears is, I doubt not, the very reason which 
rendered the question of A. E. B. so inconvenient 
to answer. Now it was evident, that if after all it 
should turn out that it was so introduced, it would 
add another strong suspicion as to the modem fabri- 
cation of the Perkins annotations* 

But the fact was still more suspicious than the 
simple existence of the stage-direction could have 
been. 

On June 4th, 1859, 1 went to the British Mu- 
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seum^ for the purpose of examining the Perkins 
FoKo. Among a vast number of passages which I 
examined^ I turned to the ^^ tables" scene in Hamlet^ 
expecting to find the stage-direction, ^^ (writing) *' 
opposite the line, 

'' At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark.*' 
but there was no such manuscript note to be foimd 
anywhere. I then held up the leaf against the 
light, but could not in that manner perceive an 
erasure. I then examined the right-hand margin 
by reflected light, and fancied there was an ap- 
pearance as of au erasure skilfiilly effected. I ap- 
pealed to Mr. Staimton, and also to Mr. Ward of 
the Department of Manuscripts j but neither of these 
gentlemen could see any erasure. At this time Sir 
Frederic Madden had left, so I postponed further exa- 
mination of the supposed erasure till my next visit. 

On the 6th of that month I again visited the 
Department of Manuscripts, and pointed out to Sir 
Frederic Madden the place where I suspected there 
had been an erasure. He saw it at once ; and on 
my telling him what word I suspee(ted to have been 
once there, he said that he could even then see a 
W, or at least faint traces of where that letter had 
been. At my request he then applied to the sus- 
pected place the hydro-sulphate of ammonia ; and 
even before it was dry, the letters Wri became visi- 
ble! Yet the acid took so little effect, that Sir 
Frederic Madden immediately said there could not 
be much iron in the ink in which the word had 

N 
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been written. When the place had become dry^ 
the entire word Writing was faintly legible. Sub- 
sequently all had &tded but Wri g^ and now Wri 
is all that can be made out. 

It is most instructive to review the real state of 
this case. 

1. The original query was proposed in the same 
number of " Notes and Queries/' with and within a 
page or two of a paper by Mr. Singer, which was 
responded to by Mr. Collier within the week: hence 
his attention was particularly engaged upon the iden- 
tical numba* of which he afterwards pleads entire 
forgetfulness. 

2. At the same time, Mr. Collier was such an at* 
tentive reader of ^^ Notes and Queries/* that not even 
casual remarks escaped reply from him. Thus we 
find him on the 20th of November commenting upon 
the incidental mention by Mr. Singer (only the 
week before) of an emendation made by him twenty- 
five years previously j but when asked, directly and 
by name, on the following 19th of February, to an- 
swer the query proposed four months before, Mr. 
Collier pleads inability to do so, because he has not 
with him the number containing it ! He also pleacb 
that domestic anxieties have detained him in Tor* 
quay three or four months^ the latter being precisely 
the interval from the first proposal of the quer}'^, 
although we have seen him in the interim correct* 
ing proofs for the press, and needlessly commenting 
within the week upon matters not so obviously cour 
neeted with his forthcoming volume. 
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8. Now, supposing Mr. Collier s excuse literally 
true, would it not have been infinitely easier to ob- 
tain the back number by return of post, than to ask 
the querist, in a roimdabout way, through the pag-es 
of ^^ Notes and Queries,'^ to '^ be good enough to take 
tlie trouble to repeat his interrogatory ''? Such a 
demand, even supposing* it bond jide^ must have 
appeared to any person of ordinary sense too absiu'd 
and preposterous to notice ! 

4. Nevertheless, the querist, although doubtless 
amused with the shuffle of the request, did at length 
comply with it, first having given Mr, Collier three 
months to refer to the original query, had he chosen 
to do so. Then, as a last resource, he did '' take 
tibe trouble to repeat his interrogatory,'^ at least he 
intended the editor of ^' Notes and Queries," or one 
of his printers' assistants to take that slight trouble ; 
but, to his great sm*prise, his note was altered by 
the editor, and his renewed appeal to Mr, ColKer, 
80 altered, was published in ^^ Notes and Queries " of 
May 7, 1853, without a heading, and without being 
accompanied, as requested, by a reprint of the origi- 
nal query : such treatment being signifieanty when 
it is recollected that the editor of that periodical 
was and still is the declared partisan of Mr. Collier I 

Fifthly : This last appeal was never responded to 
by Mr. Collier, althoilgh he had said that 
'^ if A. E. B. would be good enougb to take the trouble to re- 
pest Ilia interrogatory, I promise to answer it at once." 

And A. E. B 's article, his original and both his re- 

N 2 
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peated queries, as well as the notes of Mr. Collier 
and ^^ M/' were excluded from their legitimate place 
in the General Index to the first twelve volumes of 
'^ Notes and Queries j" notwithstanding* the fact that 
I took the trouhle to point out to the editor the omis- 
sion of one from its proper division in the Index to 
vol. v., and the mistake in the entry of another in 
the Index to vol. vi., at the time that I contributed 
a list of omissions towards the completion of the 
General Index. 

Finally, The stage direction which would have told 
such tales has been skilfriUy erased ! 

All these four cases were made public in my STiak^ 

speare FahricationSj yet, up to this present time, 

Mr. Collier has vouchsafed no reply to the primd 

fdcie case which is implied in them. This is my 

apology, if apology be needed, for again bringing 

them before the public. They still challenge exami« 

nation and reply. 

" Wonderful Another circumstance which, it is conceived, should 

between Mr. have its weight in the question of Mr. Collier's hatia 

the"ddcor.^^*> is that of which Mr. Singer made a point in 

rector." j^g y^^^ ^j Shakespeare Vindicated^^ viz. that there 

is a '' wonderftil sympathy" between Mr. Collier and 

the " old corrector,'' shewn by the number of Mr. 

Collier's original suggestions which have found their 

way into the Perkins Folio. Whether that number 

is sufficiently great to justify the expression, '^ won- 

* Page 146. 
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derfiil sympathy/' is a matter of opinion. I think it 
is : and thougfh it cannot be said that a larg^e number 
of such coincidences necessarily inculpates Mr. Col- 
lier, yet it may well be sufficiently larg^ to raise a 
strong" probability either that Mr. Collier's sug^ges- 
tions are not independent of the ^^ old corrector's'^ 
emendations, or that the '' old corrector's'' emenda- 
tions are not independent of Mr. Collier's sugges* 
tions. It must be presumed that the following list Mr. Collier's 

J x*ij i?»»j "i_x emendations, 

does not mclude any cases of comcidence between apparently 
the Perkins notes and those original suggestions of ^"f^^^^^* 
Mr. Collier's, in which he had, apparently unknoVn 
to himself, been anticipated by other editors or cri- 
tics. Such cases are very numerous : for instance — 

Meabitbb job Msastjbe. 

Act iii. 8C 2. « What say'st thon, trot"— /ro^A, Collier, ecL 1844, vol. ii. p. 59. 

TwELPTH Night. 

Act T. 8C I. " Thm cam'at in smiling*'— J»<?i«, Collier, ib. vd. i. p. cclxxxri. 

In neither of these cases does Mr. ColKer make any 
allusion to Jackson ) and yet in both he is antici- 
pated by that dreary old printer j and both are on 
the margins of the Perkins Folio. See also Collier's 
ed. 1841-1844, vol. i. p. 69 j vol. ii. pp. 57, 74,81, 
129, 139, 142, 149, 208, 209, 216, 227, &c. j vol. 
icL pp. 68, 873, &c. ; so also vol. vii. pp. 277, 411, 
582, &c. ; and vol. viii. p. 74, and other places too 
numerous to mention ; where the original sugges- 
tions of Mr. Collier, which have been forestalled by 
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other wi'iters,^ jump with the emendations of the 
Perkins Folio. 

Nor does the ensuing list comprize the sugg'es-, 
tions of that mysterious personag^e the Rev. Mr. 
Barry, as contained in the notes to Mr. Collier's 
edition of 1841-1844 j and which in several places I 
have found to tally with the Perkins corrections. 
This is making a large deduction from the total 
number of coincidences between Mr. Collier's origi- 
nal suggestions, and the '^ old corrector's " manu- 
script emendations, which would certainly amount 
in the gross to more than sixty. After making the 
deductions I have indicated, the following is the 
remainder. 
Mr. CoUier's jfj.^ CoUicr's readiuffs which are both origfinal 

emendstioni j 

origmai and and new. 

''^'^- FoUotext. Perkins reading. ^^^^^ 

MfASUBE FOB MeASUB^. 

Act iv. Bc. 2. — That wounds th' wn- 

m^it^ postern retUting ii. 73 

GOMXDY 07 EbBOBS. 

Act. i. sc, 1. — To seek thy help by 

beneficial help hope ii. 118 

Act V. sc. 1. — ^And thereupon these 

errors are arose all ii. 177 

" Among these are emendations of Lord Chedworth, Bowe, 
Warburton, Pope, Johnson, Mason, Theobald, and others ; but 
we do not find in Mr. Collier's notes the slightest hint that 
these commentators and editors had forestalled him, any more 
than in Mr. Perkins' margins we are led to suppose that those 
•very emendations had been proposed by Mr. Collier. 
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Folfo teatt. FerkiiiB reading. ^^ i^, 

LoYx's Laboitb's lost. 
Apt V. BC. 1. — ^Do you not educate 

your youth at the charge house larg^ ii. 843 

MiDsuHMEB Night's Dbbaic. 
Act iii. BC. 1. — ^The flowers of odious 

savours sweet 
Act iii. BC. 2. — ^This prineesi of pur© 

white 

TAicnra of thb Shbew. 
Act V. BC. 2. — ^When the raging war 
is come 

'WiiprBB*s Tale. 
Act ii. BC. 1. — I would land-<Utmn him Uwtbaok 
Act iv. BC. 2. — ^Doth set my pugging 
tooth oa edge 

Kora ToHK. 
Act iii. BC. 3. — Sound on into the 
drowsy race of night 

BiCHABD II. 

Act ▼. BC. 6. — Now, nr, the sound 

Hbk. V. 
Act i. BC. 2. — ^To tame and haroc 

1 Heit. VI. 
Act ▼. BC. Z.—Mad natural graces 

2 Hbk. VI» 

Act iii. sc. 1. — For he's inclin'd as is 

the ravenous wohee v)o\f V. 163 

COBlOLAirUB, 

Act i. BC. 3.— At Grecian sword (?on- 

tetming eontenming ▼!. 154 

BOHBO AKD JuLHT. 

Actii.BC. 2.— The lazy 2?ii^n^ clouds paenng yi. 407 



have 


ii.421 


impre^i 


ii.431 


gone 


iii. 191 


lamback 


iu,45Q 


prigging 


iU.488 


eope 


It. 63 


for 


iv. 211 


tear 


iv. 476 


Mid 


T. ©6 
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Folio text PerimiB reading. 



Collier's 
Ed. 1844. 



HU£LET. 
Act i. BC 8. — Booming it thus Sunning vii. 216 

Mr. Collier's Besides these seventeen literal coincidences there 
Sm^ out are several remarkable suggestions of misprints, upon 
kmflf''^^ which emendations are actually made in the Perkins 

Folio. I give one of these as a sample of what I 

mean : — 

In Macbethy act v. sc. 3, Macbeth says to the 

doctor, 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
!Etaze out the written troubles of the brain. 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?** 

Propositions for the remedy of a supposed defect 
in the fifth line (viz. the tame and senseless repetition 
of the word sttfff)^ I believe, invariably turned upon 
an alteration of the word stuffs dy till Mr. ColUer, in 
his edition, 1844, vol. vii. p. 177, well says that, 
^^ The error, if any, rather lies in the last word of the 
line/' This was certainly a new and I think im- 
portant light. The ^^ old corrector " has profited by 
it. He reads, — 

'^ Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that perilous grief 
Which weighs upon the heart." 

I am SO heterodox as to think this a fine reading. 
I do so, 1st, because it restores perfect sense and 
beauty to what I beUeve to be a vile corruption. 
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2nd. Because ^^ftujff^^^ is an easy misprint for 
grieff, or griefe, in old writing. 

8rd. Because griefs in the language of the old 
medical writers^ did weigh on the hearty and stuff 
the hosom.^ 

I must further add^ that besides the emendations 
of Mr. CJoUier given in the foregoing list, I find in 
the notes to his edition of 1841-18449 about forty- 
five origmal readings of which not one is to be foimd 
in the List of every manuscript note and emendation^ 
&c. (1856). But I am far fi*om being satisfied but 
that some of them are not on the margins of the 
Perkins Folio. 

The last point to which I will call attention in The ahopt- 

^r • r X • xT- i» J Txj. • hand in tli6 

this chapter is the presence of words wntten mperidns 
^hort-haud, in pencil, on the margin of the Perkins •^^^^* 

*• See, for instance, the following passage in Daniel's Queen's 
Jreadia, (1606), act iii. sc. 2:— 

'' that layes upon my heart, 
This heavy loade that weighs it downs with ^riefeJ* 

Ek. Ibid. : act ir. sc* 1; 

** perhaps it pleas'd her then 
To cast me up in this way of [ue. off] her mouth 
J^am of [i.e. off] her heart, least it might stuffs the same!* 

Grief is sickness, malady : when Mr. Dyce then, asks {JPew 
Notes, &c. p. 132), if the manuscript corrector's alteration 
does not introduce a great impropriety of expression — "Clea-NSB 
the bosom of Qeief ? ** the answer is plain ; certainly not : for 
he evidently does not mean cleanse the bosom of grirf, but of 
a grief— »'. e. a sickness. 
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Folio. Mr. M. Levy has made known in the pages 
of '' The Literary Gazette/'** the fact that in Om- 
lanuSy act v. sc. 2, under the words, ^^Nay, but 
fellow, fellow/' the stag^direction ^^ struggles, or in- 
stead noise/' is written in pencil in the short-hand 
of John Palmer's system (which is called an im- 
provement on that of John Byrom), first published 
in 1774. We have already seen** that Mr. Collier 
was taught short-hand by his father, and it is to 
say the least a very suspicious circumstance that 
Mr. Collier refuses to say what system of short- 
hand he has been accustomed to use. Certainly if 
Mr. Collier's system should turn out to be that 
published by Palmer in 1774, we should have a new 
circumstance in this case, which would be of itself 
enough to create the strongest suspicions of foul 
play on Mr. Collier's part; and taken with the 
other evidence set forth in this chapter would be 
sufficient to convict him of the forgery of all the 
manuscript notes in the Perkins Folio. 

» March 17, 1860. " See p. 134 of tbis work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Fjbbeiks Folio.— Vxlub or thb Emendations. 

I HAVE already^ more than once, in reply to Mr. Mr. Coiiier^s 
Collier's statements about and claims for his ^^ old ^naUt^ fo^" 
COTrector/' reminded (or informed) my readers that J^^,^!?^'" 
his assumption of the novelty, to say nothing of the 
excellence (which I reserve for discussion), of the 
emendations in the Perkins Folio is not borne out 
by facts. 

Mr. Halliwell* accounts for Mr. Collier ignoring His own 
in so very many cases coincident criticisms, on the plJ^y ao- 
general ground that he, coimted for. 

<< compiling his Tolome of Notes with unusual rapidity, and 
under circumstances which rendered access to many books 
exceedingly inconyenient^ « « « overlooked numerous early 
parallel conjectures ;" 

But Mr. Halliwell rightly remarks, that it is not so 
obvious why Mr. Collier should so often 

*'ha7e ignored coincident suggestions on the yery page of his 
own edition to which he was referring." 

^ Ohseprations on some of the Manuscript EmendationS| Ac. 
a853, p. 18. 
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OTie difficulty CoUation IS the process which brings these defaults 
to light; hitherto Mr, Collier has enjoyed an im- 
munity from detection^ in a vast number of eases^ 
for a very obvious reason. The fact is, that colla- 
tion is a very irksome task, and few who profess to 
perform it, ever do. I have very little faith in the 
professions of editors that they have re-collated the 
old copies : for, first, I am assured that few even go 
through the form of collation, but trust to their Jefnr 
nenSy and other works of the kind : and, secondly, I 
am confident that few of those who do collate bestow 
upon the operation the time and methodical pains, 
necessary to insure the two qualities which alone 
give a collation any value, viz. exactness and com-- 
pleteness. I have, for instance, verified Mr. Collier's 
collations oi Hamlet , in the quarto 1603, and the folio 
1632 ; and as to parts of the play, I have compared 
his collations with several other early quartos, and I 
can positively say that his collations are not to be 
relied upon. I am not sure that all men have the 
ability to collate 3 but I am sure that no man can 
collate correctly without special training. 

How to de- Now, in determining the question of the originality 

tennme the ^•■/•/ii xt* • •i-i i 

queBtion of of the " old Corrector," even m a smgle play, one has 
rector's^'' to perform the operation of making out a list of all 
originality. ^^ manuscript emendations of that play in the 
Perkins Folio (for none of Mr. Collier's lists can be 
relied upon), and then that of collating the list so 
formed with the leading editions and commentaries. 
Who would not shrink from such a labour ? Mr.. 
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Staunton himself did not go through this toil ^^^^g?*??^'* 
preparing his collations for Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry, the MS. ai- 
It is true that these gentlemen did make an exhaus- Hamlet. 
tire list of the manuscript emendations in HamleL 
They could hardly have chosen a more thickly anno- 
tated play. It is also true that Mr, Staunton 
collated this list with one of the Variorum editions^ 
and with Jennens ; and probably verified many of 
the collations by reference to particular editions and 
commentaries. This indeed could have been on 
slight labour. But it was not enough to insure 
perfection: the collations in Mr. Hamilton's /n- 
quiry^ are not perfect. For instance, the lines 
"No Faiery talkes, &c."» 

and 

«*Eoaming it tliuB, Ac."* 

in the first of which the ^^ old corrector'' cancels the 
^* 1 f and in the second, for ^^ Roaming/' substitutes 
Runningy are passed over without reference to any 
old or modem edition. Now the fact is that the first 
correction is found in all the early quartos, and the 
second is an original emendation of Mr. Collier's, 
and is in the text of his edition 1841-1844.* 

But let us suppose that we have at last a play, ^®^^®f^ 

-rf 11 • 1 1 BtatlfltlCS of 

corrected by Perkins, collated with every known quantity. 

» Page 34. « Page 36. * Page 37. 

^ The presumed absence of any coincidence in the collations 
of this play between the " old corrector" and any modern critic, 
has been made a point of by Mr. Merivale in '* The Edinburgh 
Eeview, April, 1860." 
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edition and commentary. How much forwarder 
are we in determining^ the amount of originality in 
the ^^old corrector?'* Does change merely for 
change's sake^ do wanton alterations made with the 
single object of displaying a vast quantity of mar- 
ginal readings^ prove the possession of any original 
powers of verbal criticism ? Certainly not. Any 
fool can mar Shakspere's text ; and because he may 
have overlaid the text with an immense number of 
readings^ by the exercise of imintelligent comparison^ 
he is not to be credited with original genius. On 
the contrary, if we find that he has marred 99 read- 
ings for one he has amended, the inference is that he 
stole that one emendation, and that the 99 blunders 
or wanton changes are his own. What then, after 
all, is the use of a table of collations of the ^' old cor- 
rectorV labours, shewing how many readings have 
been traced to known sources, and how many appear 
to be novelties ? Supposing two-thirds of the changes 
are new, what is the inference? Is it not plain that 
any available inference depends not^ merely on the 
statistics of quantity, but on thet^aZt^ of those changes 
with which he is credited. No mere preponderance of 
quantity can prove him to have possessed originality 
in the proper sense of that word. For instance, we 
read in Lov^s Lahour^s Lost^ act iii. sc. 1, 

** No salve in the male, air." 

The ^^ old corrector'' changes ^Hhe male" into them 
all^ as Tyrwhitt did. Supposing he did not get this 
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reading* from Tyrwhitt, it certainly does not prove 
that the '' old corrector'^ possessed any extraordinary 
intelligence. But it does prove him to have heen as 
ignorant as Tyrwhitt must have been (when he made 
this alteration) of the meaning of a nude — ^viz. a 
wallet for herhs.^ This is an unusually favourable 
specimen of the manuscript corrections. The result 
of a lengthy examination which I have made of 
them is, that the majority shew less intelligence 
than the preceding ; and that, if we exclude additions 
to the text made for the purpose of eking out lines, 
furnishing rhymes, and modernizing words, which 
in truth make up the vast bulk of them, their pre- 
vailing characteristic is that of altering (often in the 
most clumsy and stupid manner) phrases, the sense 
of which is perhaps not very obvious, so as to invest 
them with an obvious senseless meaning ; and this 
by the process of changing words in the text into 
others but little or not at all like them, and adding 
to them ad libitum such letters or words as are 
necessary to piece out the new sentences. Here is 
an example of what I mean. How many hundred 
more might I not adduce ! 

" So you to study now it is too late, 
That were to climb o'erth' house t' unlock the gate." 

The " old corrector'^ cobbles this into, 

" So yon by study now it is too late, 
Climb o'er the house'top to unlock the gate." 

• See Collier, Coleridge and Shakespeare, pp. 70-76. 
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To inquire what felicity or appropriateness is in 
such an alteration, would be a mere waste of time : 
but to inquire how such chang'es prove originality in 
Mr, Perkins (except indeed original vulgarity and 
wantonness) is most instructive : for we thereby learn 
that no statistics of quantity can establish his claim 
to originality, in the proper sense of that word : and 
that the ^^ old corrector'^ did not emendate as con- 
scientious critics do, but laboured only to make a 
display of quantity, ^^ as though he had foreseen the 
use that might afterwards be made of it/^ 
Conjectural Now, supposiuff that we have evidence that he 
onSie text Worked with this motive : let us inquire what facili- 
ties the text of Shakspere provides for a inisci*eant 
so disposed. In point of fact I have, just by way of 
experiment, put myself in his shoes ; and I find that 
without the exercise of much intelligence, by a mere 
verbal comparison and an observance of grammar, 
it is possible to turn out emendations, as good as the 
average of the ^^ old corrector's," as fast as my late 
friend Mr. Cross turned out his acari. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the result : — 

Text. Cobbbction. 

Tempest. 

It should the good ship so have swal- It should the sood ship so have 

lowed, and swallowed, ana 

The/reiffhiing souls within her. The frightened boxjIb within her. 
(Act I. sc. 2.) 

One midnight One midnight 

Fated for the purpose, (Ibid.) Suited for the purpose. 

* Collier, Coleridge and Shakespeare; p. 45. 
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Text* Ck>SBECTioN. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine 

ear, ear, — 

A» ending anthem of my endless do- An ending anthem of my endless do- 

lonr. (Actm. 80. 1.) lour. 

As you Like it, 

* Ooodmy complexion I (Act in. sc. 2.) Hood my complexion I 

Winters Tale. 

Make*t thy question, and go rot ! Make*t thy question, and ^doHt 

(Act U.8C. 1.) 

Apollo's angry; and the heayens Apollo*8 augury and the heayens 

themselves themselves 

Do strike at my injustice. Do strike at my injustice. 
(Act lu. sc 2.) 

!^ng John. 
Bedlam^ have done. (Act ii.sc. I.) Beldame, have done. 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking Creatures fo naught for mercy-lack- 
■uaea* (Act it. set.) inguses. 

I K, Sen. TV. 

Why, thou whoreson, impudent, ent- Why, thou whoreson, impudent, de* 
bossed rascal, (Act in. sc. .3.) boshed rascal, 

II K. Hen. IV. 

That ever in the hauneh of winter That ever in the choir* of winter 

sings (Act iv. sc 4.) sings 

Like a rich armour worn in heat of Like a rich armour worn in heat of 

day, day. 

That scalds with safety. That scathes with safety. 
(Act IT. sc. 4.) 

X. Hen. VIIL 
that their very labour that their veiy labour *^ 

Was to them as Sk painting. Was to them as a panting. 

(Act I. sc. 1.) 

• In faith, for little England In faith, for little England 
Tou'd venture an embaUing : Tou*d venture an ennobling. 

(Act u. sc 3.) 



• The reader may suppose this to have been written partly 
on in erasure where an erased word (say, chaunt or haunts) is 
still legible ! The Perkins Folio has very many such indications 
of fitravoia. If such " second thoughts are best," " bad is the 
best." 

O 
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CoEBsonoN. 
TroUus and Creasida. 

And appetite, an nniyersal wolf 

• • * * 

Must make perforce an tmiTersal 

prey, 
And Ittst eat np himself. 
The foot slides o'er the ice that 70a 

should break. 



Tbxt. 

And appetite, an nniyersal wolf 

• • • 4e 

Most make perforce an nniversal 

prey. 
And last eat np himself. (Act i. sc. 8.) 
The fool slides o'er the ice that you 

should break. (Act ni. sc. 3.) 

Timon ofAtheni. 
but mores itself but mores itself 

In a wide »ea <if wax : (Act i. sc 1.) In a wide^rvaxing sea: 
Leaving no tract behind. (Ibid.) Leaving no track behind, 
*Bnt onlypotnM, like his varnMh'd But only tranHent like his vanuh*d 
friends ? (Act it. sc 2.) friends? 

Borneo and Juliet* 
•but the kind prince, but the kind prince, 

Taking thy part, hath rush'd aside Taking thy part, hath puthed aside 
the kw. (Act in. sc. 3. ) the law. 

Julius Ctesar, 
O then by day 
Where wflt thou find a oavtm dark 

enough 
To maML thy monstrous visage? 

(Act II. sc 1.) 

Brutus. Kneel not gentle Portia. 

Portia, I should not fued, if you 

were gentle Brutus. (Act 11. sc. 1.) 

To keep with you at meals, comfort 

your bed, (Act u. sc. 1.) 



O where by day 
Wilt find a craven visard dark 

enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? 

Brutus, Kneel not gentle Portia. 
Portia. I should not kneely if you 

were gentle, Brutus. 
To help your m&t^consort with you 

at bed. 



Maoheth, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move (Act iv. sc. 2.) Which way we move. 
Proflt again should hardly dmw me Profit or gain should hardly draw me 
here. (Act v. sc. 4.) near. 

Samlet. 

though I am native here. 

And to the mantis bom,it is a custom 

(Act I. sc. 4.) 

And for the day confin'd to fast in 

fires, (Act i. sc. 4.) 

Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 

(Act III. sc. 2.) 

O myoflence is rank, it smells to 

heaven, 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon't, 
(Act III. sc. 3.) 



though I am native here, 
And to the manor bom, it is a custom 

And for the day confinedyoxt to fires 

Kay, 'tis guUe two months, my lord. 



• ■ If it be so Laertes, 

As how should it be so? How other- 
wise?— (ActiT. sc. 1.) 



O my ofience is rank, it smells to 

heaven, * 

And earth doth still eryout wpcwt my 

f^ct; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon't. 

If it be so Laertes, — 
How should it no^ be so ? How 
otherwise? — 
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Text. CoxBEcnoH. 

Othello. 

(asitisaino0tpregnantaDdii}i/bre«i (as it is a most pregnant and «ii/bvv€tf 

position,) (Act ii. sc. 1.) position,) 

And shut myself up in some other And shunt myself upon some other 

coarse, (Act lu. sc. 4 ) course, 

O bahny breath, that dost abnost O balmy breath, that dost afanost per- 

persuade saade 

J usdce to break her s/tord. Justice to break her tvord, 
(Act V. sc. 1.) 

Anthony and Cleopatra. U- 

What of death too. What of death too, 

Hiat rids our dogs of /an^Kif^? J\^ ind& oar days of anguUh7 

(Actv. SC.2.) 

Cfymbeline. 

find find 

The ooxe, to shew what coast thy The ooze, to shew what coast thy 

shiggish erare slaggish en^ 

Might easiliest harbour in ? Might easiliest harbour in ? 
(Act IT. BC 2.) 

bring thee all this; bring thee all this; 

Yea and /iirr'<£ moss besides, when Tea and fetch moss besides, ifhoa 

flowers are none, (Act it. sc. 2.) flowers are gone. 

* having found the back-door open having found the back-door open 

Of the unguarded Jtearts, Heavens, Of the unguarded harte. Heavens, 

how they wound! (Act v*. sc. 3.) how they wound I 

You good gods, give ine You good gods, give me 

The penitent instrument to pick that The penetrant instrument to pick 

boh, (Act y. sc 4.) that bolt, 

SOUTETBT LIXVI. 

(Allusion to tohaoco!) 
Why write I stOl all one, ever the Why write I still all one, ever Ae 

same, same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed ? A^oAeteep invention in a noted weed ?* 

All these alterations belong to only one class of 
corrections^ and that class contains a very small 
proportion of the manuscript emendations in the 
Perkins Folio, Yet those are just the changes 
which require some amount of ingenuity— little as 

. ^ Two I have struck out of my list, which I had discoyered 
in the Perkins Folio. Perhaps it may not be superfluous to 
remind my readers that in order to perceive the plausibility of 
some of the foregoing *^ corrections," it is necessary to read 
and study the context which I have no room for here. I allude 
especially to those to which an^ttsterisk (•) is prefixed. 

a 
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it may be. It may be judged then, bow little saga- 
city has to do with the perpetration of the residue 
of the manuscript emendations, which are the great 
Claasifioa- majority. To shew this more plainly, I propose to 
manuscript divide the manuscript emendations of the Perkins 

alterations. Folio into classeS. 

-7 I. Alterations of words supposed to have been 
misprinted. Here is a wide and legitimate sphere 
of conjectural criticism. There are but two consi- 
derations that give a conjecture a value as a pro- 
bable restoration, viz. (a) Similarity in the conjec- 
tured word to the trace of the misprint, and (/3) 
Thorough fitness in the conjectui'ed word to satisfy 
the utmost requirement of the passage. 

Example : — it will not cool my nature. 

Twelfth NigU, act i. sc. 3. 

Correction by Theobald : — it will not curl by nature. 

II. Insertions of words or phrases supposed to 
have been omitted by mistake. Here is a smaller, 
but still a legitimate sphere of conjectural criticism ; 
as in so many cases, in which a word is omitted, the 
context suppUes abundant evidence of the nature of 
the omission. But no editor ought to admit such 
conjectures into his text, except where the evidence 
in their favour is overwhelming. In general they 
should be relegated to the notes: since fi*om the 
nature of the case it is but seldom that the evidence 
is sufficient j and the more numerous the wanting 
words are, the less is the probability that the lost 
phrase will be suppUed verbatim j and the less there 
is to guide conjecture in that wider exercise of in- 
genuity. Accordingly, conjecture here is apt to 
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sink into a mere exercise of ingenuity; and its 
happiest efforts are often clouded with doubt* 

Example : — Item, She is not to be fasting, 

Two Oenilemen of Verona, act iii. sc. 1. 

Correction by Bowe : Item, She is not to be kisaed fasting, 

III. Omissions of words supposed to have been 
inserted by mistake. Here again is a very limited 
but legitimate sphere of conjectural criticism. It 
is only where a word has been repeated, as if caught 
by the compositor from a contiguous or proximate 
word (as from a word in the same^ or in a next higher 
or lower line), that its omission would be justifiable, 
and then only with a view to eliminate some obvious 
corruption of the text. 

Examples :— King, father, royal Dane : oh oh answer me. 

Samlet, act i. sc. 4. 
Corrected by Bowe from the 4tos. :— 

King, father, royal Dane : oh answer me. 
One chief speech in it I chiefly remember. 

Ibid, act ii. sc. 2. 
Corrected by Eowe from the 4tos. : — 

One speech in it I chiefly remember. 

IV. Transpositions ; substitutions of the plural for 
the singular, or vice versd ; alterations in the tense 
of a verb by the simple addition or omission of a 
letter (as s or d) j and other such simple, but mate- 
rial changes of the text. 

V. Changes of punctuation and spelling. 

VI. Insertions of or changes in stage-directions, 
names of speakers, and divisions into acts and scenes. 

The manuscript alterations of the Perkins Folio ^^^ 
being divided into these classes, it is found that 
class I. contains the greatest number of changes. 
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and class III. the least. It is also found that 
class I. is for the most part filled with substi- 
tutions of words or phi'ases for others not under- 
stood by the ^^ old corrector,^ or reckoned obsolete 
by him^ and so hable to be not imderstood by 
readers ; and that class II. is filled with additions 
to the text which are altogether uncalled for, and 
could only have been inserted for the purpose of 
mending (according to the ^^ old corrector's'' notions 
of improvement) the poet^s measure, and introducing 
a foot or a rhyme where in all probability none was 
designed. In a word— that in classes I. and II. the 
^^ old corrector '' is not playing the editor but the 
censor, and a very ignorant and tasteless censor he is. 

3?ckS£ •'■ ^'^^ ^^^ *^® *^® P^^y ^^ Hamlety and distri- 
tion applied bute the manuscript readings as they are given in 
script altera- the table at p. 34 of Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry into 
JS^. these six classes. 

I will simply premise that in class I. I have 
given the printed reading of the folio 1632 in the 
first column J the Perkins gloss in the second column ; 
and the names of editors and commentators who 
have anticipated the Perkins reading in the third 
column. Where the names of two or more editors 
or commentators are given^ it is to be presumed 
that they independently suggested the reading op- 
posite which their names stand. The pairs of alter- 
ations which are printed in italics are synonymous. 
Throughout the six classes I have indicated those 
manuscript alterations which have been more or less 
obliterated from the Perkins Folio by an asterisk (*)• 
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Handet, 
Class I. 



FoUo 1633. 


Perkirifl. 


Commentates: or editor. 


now [struck] 


,^«ew [struck] 


Steevena 


•beating 


tolling 




•[seix'd] on 


[seiz'd] in 




♦retum'd 


remained 




•design'd 


then sign'd 




foreknowing 


foreknowledge 




beaie 


bathe 




•faig 


this 




nightly 


nightlike 




♦beteene 


let e*en 


Theobald 


who? 


whom 


Johnson 


bestiU'd 


bechill'd 




bis [temple] 


the [temple] 


Hanmer 


watchmen 


watchman 




cheff 


choise 


Steevena 


Boaming 


Sunning 


CoUiep 


bonds 


bawds 


Theobald 


slander 


squander 




sonnet 


summit 


Howe 


your soveraignty of 


you of your soveraign 


♦fast in 


lasting 


Heath 


despatcht 


despoiled 




hurling 


hurting 




four 


for 


Hanmer 


saUets 


salt 


Pope 


♦received 


conceived 




passion in 


passionate 


[Hanmer and 
Capell read 
passioned,'] 


oppression 


transgression 


• 


becke 


backe 




pratling 


painting 


[Theobald reads 
paintings'] 
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Folio 1632. 


Ferkins. 


Commentator or editor. 


his [guard] 


a [guard] 


Jennens 


a [suite] 


no [suite] 




cart 


carr 


Eowe 


^seasons 


poisons 




it now 


her vow 




hesitate 


must take 


Theobald 


rac'd 


rais'd 


Steevens 


my [aflfair] 


the [affair] 




prize 


purse 




silence 


sconce 


Hanmer and 
"Warburton 


set 


send 




step 


stoop 




time 


fume 




set 


see 




hops 


hopes 


Johnson 


Lord 


King 




goe to thy [death-bed] gone to his [death-bed] 


<2/*[all Christian 


souls] on [all Christian 


souls] Johnson 


stood 


sole 




his [enyy] 


hir [envy] 




deduced 


reduced 




Yaugan 


You* 




sage ' • 


sad 




^leenative 


eplenatich 




and [Dog] 


the [Dog] 


Theobald 


be [rashness] 


to [rashness] 




know 


owne 




paule 


faile 


Pope 


Assis 


Asses 


Johnson 


sement 


sequell 


(4!tos. read se- 
quent.) 


♦he throw 


be thrown 




same 


scene 





63 



41 



22 
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In this class there are also ninety corrections which 
have been derived from the old copies. Mr. H. Meri- 
vale^ in ^^ The Edinburgh Review/'*® complained of 
Mr. Hamilton for having selected a play for examina- 
tion which exists in so many early quarto editions :" 
inasmuch as even supposing that the ^^ old corrector" 
did derive his readings from manuscript or conjec- 
ture^ those readings, if right, must have often coin- 
cided with the early quartos :' and the greater might 
be the number of quartos with various readings, the 
greater amount of coincidence would result. By 
separating those readings which agree with the read- 
ings of the old copies, this objection is obviated. 

Class II. 
4to. 1604. The perfume and suppliance of a minute 

No more, 
fo. 1632. The suppliance of a minute ; No more. 
Perkins. The suppliance of a minute i but no more. 

df 1632 \ ^^ ^^*^ given countenance to his speech, 
Perkins.* And hath given (qu. giv'n) countenance to it in his 
speech^ 

4to. 1604. Looke too't I charge you, come your wayes. 
fo. 3632. Look too't, I charge you ; come your way. 
Perkins. Look too't, I charge you ; 90 now come your way. 

4to. 1604. . O most pernicious woman. 

fo. 1632. Oh most pernicious woman ! 

Perkins. Oh most pernicious and perfidious woman ! 

*• April, 1860. 

" He modestly says three. There are in fact^f?e quarto edi* 
lions published before 1612, if we count the missing 4to. of 
1609, and do not count the dateless 4to. 
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4to. 1604. To keepe those many manj bodies safe 

fo. 1632. To keepe those manj bodies safe 

Perkins. To keepe those verie many bodies safe 

4to. 1604. a certaine convocation of politique wonnes 

fo. 1632. a certaine convocation of wormes 

Perkins. a certaine convocation oipalated wormes. 

4to. 1604. Woo't weepe, woo't fight, woo*t fast, woo't teare 

thj selfe 
fo. 1632. Woo't weepe ? woo't fight ? woo't teare thy selfe ? 
Perkins. Woo't weepe P woo*t fight P woo't stortne or teare 

thy selfe P 
4to. 1604. He doo't, doost come heere to whine ? 
fo. 1632. He doo't. Dost thou come here to whine ; 
Perkins. He doo't lie doo't. Dost thou come here to whine ; 

4to. 1604. Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
fo. 1632. Tis dangerous when baser nature comes 
Perkins. Tis dangerous when a baser nature comes. 

4to. 1604. Heere Samlet take my napkin rub thy browes, 
fo. 1632. Here's a Napkin, rub thy browes, 
Perkins. Here is a Napkin, rub thy browes my sonne, 

4to. 1604. Is strict in his arrest, 6 I could tell you, 

fo. 1632. Is strick't in this Arrest) oh I could tell you, 

Perkins.* Is strick't in this Arrest) oh I could tell you all, 

In this class there are also eig^hteen corrections 
derived from the old copies. All^ but one, of the 
specified eleven additions were obviously made to 
eke out the measure of the heroic lines. The last 
(all) was intended to perfect the line, 

Had I but time, oh I could tell you, 
the ^^ old corrector^ havings struck through the por- 
tions of lines included in the parenthesis, 
(as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in this Arrest,) 
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Class m. 
^^^. r Sora. Haile to your Lordship. 

4to.l604.-^ TT T I J 4. 11 

\^Mam. I am glad to see you well ; 
fo. 1682* Sora. Haile to your Lordship* 
Sam. I am glad to see you well : 
Mora. Hail to your Lordship 
Mam. I am glad to see you: 

And shall I coupple hell^ 6 fie, hold, hold my hart. 
And shall I couple hell ? Oh fie : hold my heart ; 
And shall I couple hell P O fie : hold heart ; 

Why what an Asse am I, this is most brave, 
Who ? what an Asse am I ? I 9ure, this is most 

brave, 
Why what an Asse am I, this is most brave, 

In this class there are also nine corrections de- 
rived from the old copies. 

The contents of the other three classes I shall not 
specify^ but only the number of alterations in each. 
The six classes, accordingly, thus stand : — 
Class. Ko. of changes. 



FerkinB. 

4to. 1604. 
fo. 1632. 
Perkins. 

4to. 1604. 
fo. 1632. 

Perkins. 



II. 


29 


III. 


12 


IV. 


38 


V. 


99 


VI. 


94 



4^0 

There are, also, half a dozen anomalous g^losses, 
not included in these classes. 

I do not propose to weary the reader with an 
analysis of all these alterations. Not one of those 
to which the name of no editor or commentator is 
appended has been received into any edition of Shak- 
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The design 
of ChaDter 
III. of The 
Skakspeare 
Fahrica* 
tions. 



Charaes of 
The Literary 
GtuEette and 
Saturday 
Bevlew. 



spere, with the exception of two of Mr. Collier's 
editions, where of course many of theln will be found 
advocated and explained by their admiring^ sponsor, 

I shall, however, examine at leng-th some of those 
emendations of the Perkins Folio, on which Mr. Col- 
lier has, as it were, rested the credit of his ^^ old cor- 
rector/' 

Many of the g-losses in class I. appear to have 
been arrived at by a legitimate, though very infeli- 
citous and not very intelligent exercise of conjecture. 

In the third chapter of my former work I pointed 
out several instances in which the " old coiTector's '' 
emendations appeared to me to have been manufac- 
tured by an ingenious use of parallel passagpes in 
Shakspere. My object was to raise a presumption 
agpainst the corrector having obtained them from 
any authoritative source, in opposition to those who, 
judging* of the critical powers of others by their own, 
had pronounced the emendations such as no critical 
sag'acity could have arrived at. 

In this course I was taken to task by writers in 
^^The Literary Gazette'' and ^^The Saturday Ee- 
view." The reviewer of " The Literary Gazette "^* 
reminds me 

" that there is no style of emendation so tnistworthy as that 
which is derived exclusively from an author himself. To explain 
Shakspeare by Shakspeare is only acting on a maxim of which 
we should have expected no classical scholar to forget the 
value." 



" Sept. 17, 1859. 
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This remark would have been in pointy and of^^y*o 
value, if I had exposed the process of manufacture zette!*^ 
of the Perkins emendations with the object of dis- 
provingf them. But my object was to shew that, 
were they good or bad, right or wrong, they were 
to be referred to conjectural criticism, and conse- 
quently that there was no need to suppose that the 
^^ old corrector '' had (as Mr. Collier and others be- 
lieved) acce^ to manuscript or better copies than 
we possess. Indeed I expressly endorsed one of 
the emendations which I considered to have been 
80 arrived at, believing it to be a restoration of the 
text of Shakspere, 

The writer in the '' Saturday Review ''" makes a 
similar observation. He says, 

"Dr. Ingleby undertakes to show the *' process" by which 
some of the more important emendations have been '' manufac- 
tured." But he succeeds only in showing that they are sup- 
ported by very subtle analogies of expression in other passages 
of Shakspeare. Did it not occur to him that if the emenda- 
tions were true they would be Shakspeare's, and that Shak- 
speare would write like himself?" 

It certainly did not escape me that if the emen- 5f p^Z ^ 

, . '^4 . / // M 1 TheSatur- 

nations were real restorations (or "true, as the day Keview. 
reviewer oddly phrases it), they would be Shak- 
spere's ! But though Shakspere sometimes wrote 
like himself in the same play^ I am convinced that 
his richness of thought and '^ infinite variety '' of 
expression was such, that an emendation in one play, 
■arrived at by the consideration of a parallel passage 

" April 21, 1860. 
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in another^ is far from being* a reliable means of 
restoring the corrupted word or phrase. 
The new line Amonff the various examples I adduced in illus- 

in Winters ^ ^ . , ^ 

Tale. tration of my position, were two of the ten or eleven 

'* lost Imes/' for the recovery of which Mr. Collier 
invokes the gratitude of his generation." One of 
these was inserted in Winter^s TaUy act v. sc 8. 
Leontes, who is standing with Perdita, Antigonus, 
Paulina and others before the statue of Hermione, 
says, 

" Do not draw the curtain. 
Fauiina. No longer shall you gaze on't ; lest your fancy 

May thittk anon it moves. 
Leontes. Let be, let be. 

Would I were dead, but that methinks already —** 

4t 4t 4t 4t 

'' And then he broke the sentence in his heart 
Abruptly, as a man upon his tongue 
May break it, when his passion masters him.*'^* 

Had he finished what he had begun he would doubt- 
less have said, 

" Let be, let be. 

Woidd I were dead, but that methinks already 

It does fnoi>e.^ 

14 u Truiy^»» as the reviewer in " Blackwood's Magasine,** 
(August, 1853), well says, ** we must be thankful for small 
mercies ! Mr. Collier may be assured that the very thing which 
Leontes says most strongly, by implication in this speech is, 
that he is not stone looking upon stone." 

In amusing contrast to this intelligent note, a wiseacre in 
*' The North American Eeview," (April, 1854), gravely tells us 
that ^^ it would almost argue insanity to doubt [the] genuine- 
ness" of the new line ! 

"IdyllsoftheKing, p. 47. 
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Plainly methinks alreadyvA antithetical to think anon. 
Though we have here an example of aposiopesisy yet 
the context clearly shews what Leontes intended to 
have said when he began, 

" VTould I were dead, but that methinks akeady^** 
where his very thoughts were broken off by his emo- 
tion. If Shakspere had supplied the missing words, 
as he might very well have done without interfering 
with the music of the lines, we should rather have 
been losers than gainers. We should have lost one 
of thi^ sublimest instances of implied passion, in all 
Shakspere. 

We can fancy, then, in what a state of dulness 
the perceptions of the ^^ old corrector '' must have 
been when it occurred to him to interpolate the 

line, 

*< I am but dead stone looking upon stone." 

The passage accordingly stands thus : — 

" Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that methinks already 
lam but dead stone looJcing upon stone. 
What was he that did make it P " &c. 

Mr. Staunton^s remarks^® on this piece of tawdry Mr. Staun. 
are so excellent, that I shall oflFer no apology for 
quoting them at length. 

" To a reader of taste and sensibility, the art by which the 
emotions of Leontes are developed in this situation, from the 
moment when with an apparent feeling of disappointment he 
first beholds the " so much wrinkled " statue, and gradually be- 
comes impressed, amazed, enthralled, till at length, borne along 
by ft wild, tumultuous throng of indefinable sensations, he 

'• Edition, vol. iii. p. 250. 
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reaches that grand climax where, in delirious rapture, he clasps 
the figure to his bosom and faintly murmurs, — 

** 0, she's warm !" 
must appear tjonsummate. Mr. Collier and his annotator, 
however, are not satisfied. To them the eloquent abruption, — 
" — but that, methinks, already— 
What was he that did make it ?" 
is but a blot, and so, to add '' to the force and clearness of the 
speech of Leontei^^ they stem the torrent of his passion in 
midstream and make him drivel out, — 

" Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
lam hut deady stone looking upon stone.** I 
Can anything be viler ? Conceive Leontes whimpering of him- 
self as '' dead," just when the thick pulsation of his heart could 
have been heard ! and speaking of the statue as a '' stone " at 
the very moment when, to his imagination, it was flesh and 
blood 1 Was it thus Shakspeare wrought T The insertion of 
such a line in such a place is absolutely monstrous, and implies, 
both in the forger and the utterer, an entire incompetence to 
appreciate the finer touches of his genius. But it does more, 
for it betrays the most discreditable ignorance of the current 
phraseology of the poet's time. When Leontes says, — 

** Would I were dead, but that methinks, already — ** 
Mr. Collier's annotator, and Mr. Collier, and all the advocates 
of the intercalated line, assume him to mean, — " I should de- 
sire to die, only that I am already dead or holding converse 
with the dead ;" whereas, in fact, the expression, " Would I were 
dead,** &c, is neither more nor less than an imprecation, equi^ 
valent to — " Would Imaydiey* &c. ; and the King's real mean- 
ing, in reference to Paulina's remark, that he will think anon 
it moves, is " May I die, if I do not think it moves already** 
In proof of this, take the following examples, which might 
easily be multiplied a hundred-fold, of similar forms of speech: — 

" and, would 1 might he dead. 

If I in thought — " &c. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act lY. Sc. 4. 
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» 

" Would I had no hein^, 
If this salute my blood a jot." 

Henry VHZ Act II., Sc. 8. 

" The gods retmhe me^ ^^ it is a tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings." 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act V., Sc. 1. 

** Would I with thunder presently might die 
So I might speak." 

Summer*s Last Will and Testament. 

•' Let me suffer death 

If in my apprehension — " Ac. 

Bbatjmokt wnd Flstohxb's ^lay of the 
i'Night'Walker;' Act III., Sc. 6. 

** Would Itoere dead,^* &c. 
«IfIdoknow,"&c. 

Ben Jonbon's Tale of a Tub, Act II., Sc. 1." 

The ^^ old corrector/' then, committed here three The " old 

, I J corrector's" 

bimiaers. three blun- 

Ist, He mistook the phrase, ^^ Would I were^^"^^^^' 
dead, but that methinks/' &c. for a wish for death j 
whereas it was a common adjuration, like the Jewish 
form, ^^ God do so to me and more also if I do not 
think, &c.'' 

2ndly, Thus mistaking the adjuration, ^^ Would I 
were deiad,'' he entirely overlooked the obvious refe- 
rence of ^^ You'll think anon^^ to ^^ Rethinks already. ^^ 

3rdly, He failed to observe that it is at this mo- 
ment that Leontes begins to believe that the statue 
is living flesh . and blood j wherefore he makes 
Leontes ^eak of it as ^^ dead stone." 

The result of his abominable patchwork is, in fact, 

p 
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susceptible of only one meaning, viz. God is my wit- 
ness that methinks I am already only dead ! 

And this is the restoration which Mr. Collier tcUs 
us we may be thankful for." 
Mr. Dyce'8 However strange it may appear, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that Mr. Dyce once thought the line 
supplied by the " old corrector/' ^^ Shakspearian :" 
but it is infinitely more astonishing to learn that he 
How thinks it ^^ too Shakspearian P' Surely Mr. 
Dyce is quite wrong in implying that Shakspere, 
^^ whose variety of expression was inexhaustible,'' 
would not have repeated himself. If one gene- 
ralized truth in Shaksperian criticism be more cer- 
tain and unexceptionable than another^ it is this — 
that in the same play Shakspere frequently repeats 
the same expression, especially if it be an unwonted 
one with him. Thus, ^^ best " occurs many times in 
the Tempest; ^^ father" or ^^ mother/' used in a 
symbolical sense, several times in Cymheline; '^ com- 
fort," in the sense of strengthen^ several times in 
Winter^ s Tale ; '^ shows," in the sense of apparel^ 
and ^' assay," in the sense of rescue or onset^ occur 
frequently in Hamlety and so on. 

The fact is that Mr. Dyce, like Mr. Collier, does 
not seem to have been aware of the phrase, ^^ would 
I were dead," being an adjuration, and nothing more. 
Had he known this, he would hardly have found 
any tiling Shaksperian in the new line. I believe that 

13 Notes and Emendations, 1st and 2nd Ed. p. 197. 
i* Few Notes, p. 81, and Strictures, p. 88. 
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Mr. Dyce is perfectly correct in his version of the 
process of manufacture of this precious ^^ restora- 
tion/^ The ^^ old corrector '' observed, that Leontes 
has previously said^ — 

'^ Does not the stone rebuke me 

For leing more stone than U? O royal piece» 

There's magic in thy majesty, which has 

My evils conjur'd to rememhrance, and 

From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 

Standing like stone with thee,** 

And from the lines in italic type he readily ma- 
nufactured the line, — 

'* I am but dead stone looking upon stone/' 

and the line which it supplanted, — 

*^ I am but dead looking upon dead stone."^^ 
Another of these miraculoudy felicitous lines was The new line 
inserted in Coriolanuey act iii, sc. 2. Here Yo^^J^^ 
lumnia entreats the hero in these words, — 

" Pray be counsell*d ; 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage." 

There is an ohvious hitch here. ^^ Apt '' it is true 
might he strained to bear the sense oipliahU. But 
the diflSculty is in the words ^^ my use of anger.'' 
This should have reference to something preceding ; 
which is not the case, since the attempts to bend 
the wills of obstinate people, (^^ headstrong wills '^^^ 

15 See p. 89. 
1* So the late Mr. W. Sidney Walker reads the passage in 
Measure for Measure, act i» sc. 4. 

P 2 
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does not of necessity, or by implication, provoke their 
ang'er. Mr. Staunton very ing'eniously proposes to 
substitute of mettle for " as little/' " A heart of 
apt mettle/' is indeed sense : but ^^ mettle'' is temper y 
and is therefore not equivalent to ^^ anger." 

So the diflSculty still remains. The '^ old correc- 
tor " evades it by interpolating a line j and a most 
ingenious one it is. Let us review the process by 
which it must have been manufactured. 

^^ Use of anger" or ^^ anger" would, in all pro- 
bability have occurred in the lost line, if there had 
been one ; for Volumnia employs the phrase " use 
of anger " apparently in apposition to a foregoing 
phrase of the same purport. To illustrate this, let 
us consult the following passage in the Merchant 
of Venice^ act iii. sc. 2 : — 

" Tet look, how far 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 

Id underprizing it, so far this shadow 

Doth liQip behind the substance.'! 

Here is a like apposition. Now let us suppose 
that the line, 

" The substance of my praise doth wrong thU shadow " 
had been omitted by the compositor j and that, in 
consequence of the recurrence of ^^ his shadow," in 
the next line, which he duly printed, he did not per- 
ceive the omission of which he had been guilty. 
The passage then would stand thus : — 
" Tet look, how far 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance.'* 
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Every intelligent reader would perceive that 
Bomething* had been omitted here. Some critics 
would convert ^^ so '' into liawy (more Rowe and 
cobblers like him j) but I apprehend a critic of a 
little more than ordinary skill, even if he did not 
succeed in recovering the lost line, would readily 
manufacture one extremely like it. 

He could not fail to perceive, 1st, that the line 
lost is substantially this : — 

<< Mif eitimate ofthU shadow wrongt it;** 

and, Sndly, that '^ this shadow," must end the line, 
to account for the misprint having escaped correc- 
tion. He would then reconstruct the line — perhaps 
thus:— 

'' My estimate of it wrongs this shadow i** 

or rhythmically, 

" The purport of my censure wrongs this shadow," 

By a very felicitous conjecture, guided by a not 
unusual Shaksperian antithesis, he might be led to 
put mhstance for " purport f and his ear might 
lead him to put a monosyllable for ^^ censure," fol- 
lowed by doth—BnA he would recover the lost line. 

I grant that this would, imder all the circum- 
stances, be an unlikely result ] and that inasmuch 
as satisfactory verification is impossible, conjectural 
criticism cannot be allowed the license of guessing 
at lost lines, except for the purpose of illustration 
and exposition. 

The " old corrector '^ observed this method of con- 
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jecture in the passage in Coriolanus — ^^ As little 
apt as yours." To do what? he asked : To forego 
the use of anger, under provocation. 
He would thus easily arrive at the line, 

** To brook control without the use of anger ;** 
or, 

" To brook reproof without the use of anger ;" 
^^ use of anger/* in either case closing the line, in 
order to account for the compositor overlooking the 
misprint. But neither of these lines can be what 
Shakspere wrote : ^^ without the use of anger," is 
quite unshaksperian. Coriolanus' demeanour was not 
a use with a view to a vantage of some sort, but the 
natural effect of anger not repressed, behaved or 
regulated under the purpose of volition. It was this 
defect in Coriolanus that Brutus urged the people to 
take advantage of :— *^ 

*' You should have ta'en the advantage of hie eholer^ 
And pass him unelected." 

Again, 

" If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of hie anger .^^ 

I should therefore prefer to read. 
Vol. *^ I have a heart as little apt as yours 

To hrooh reproof and not bewray my anger ^ 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage." 
While, therefore, I have shewn how the " old 
corrector '^ manufactured his line, I have assigned 

*^ Act ii. Bc. 3. 
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valid reasons why the line which he manufactured 
could not have been ^Titten by Shakspere. 

As I have said ; these two examples were given in 
my former work : but they have received a more ma- 
tured and more extensive consideration in these pages. 
These have been repeated^ simply because they are 
the two most remarkable of the entire lines derived 
from the Perkins Folio. I shall not avail myself of 
any other examples, shewing the process of manu- 
fiEurture of emendations^ which have already appeared 
in my Shakspeare. Fabrications. 

I will now proceed to consider some of the emen- 
dations on which Mr. CoUier has staked the ^^ old cor- 
rector's '' credit j and which he has made his chevaux 
de hataille in his Reply ^ p. 64^ as well as in the Intro- 
duction to his Notes and Emendations. I shall shew 
conclusively that these have been conjecturally arri- 
ved at, and are besides totally imworthy of adoption. 

In the Merchant of Venice^ act iv. sc. 1, Shylock " Woollen," 
is enumerating the involuntary affections resulting loiien. 
from the presence of odious objects : — 

" Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad if thej behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe «tn^« i' the nose 
Cannot contain their urine : for affection, 
Maater of pasaion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your answer- 
As there is no firm reason to be render d. 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
"Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
Whj he, a woollen bag-pipe, Ac/' 
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So the folio. The ^^ old corrector " reads batten 
for ^^ woollen," a word which he might have ob- 
tained from his Bible ; but at any rate, as a reader 
of Shakspere's poems, he could not have failed to 
have associated the passage under consideration 
with one in The Rape of Lucrece. 

'' Here one, being throng*d, bears back, all holVn and red.^ 

Mr. Dyce's Mr. Dyce adopts holleriy vice ^^ woollen," in pre- 
ference to Steevens* swollen; and is as firmly con- 
vinced as I am that ^^ woollen" is a corruption. 
The reason Mr. Dyce well explains to be, 

*' that Shjlock does not intend the moat distant allusion to the 
material which either eon^osed or covered the hag-pipe ;" 

MonckMa- and he quotes Monck Mason^s note, 

son's note. 

'' it is to be observed, that it is not bj the sight of the bag- 
pipe that the persons alluded to are affected, but by the 
sound." 

How, in the face of this remark, Mr. Dyce can have 
adopted the ^^ old corrector's " hollen surpasses my 
ability to imderstand." If, as is evident, it is the 

" The physical fact referred to in the text of the Merehand 
qf Venice, is a frequent subject of remark with Elizabethan 
writers. Thus, in The Optich Olasse of Humors^ 1607, folio 
70, we read, " Julius Bcalliger relates a mery tale of a certaine 
man of good esteeme, that sitting at the table at meate if he 
chaunc'd to heare the lute plaid upon, tooke such a conceit at 
the sound or something else that he could not hould his urine, 
but was constrained efb to" • ♦ • the catastrophe being 
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9igkt of the pig* or the cat that affects some men^ 
and the sound of the bag*-pipe as it ^^ sings i' the 
nose/' that affects others, surely Capeirs suggestion CapoU'g 
must at least be near the trace of the lost word, ®"^^^ ^^ 
viz. wauling. Mr. Brae and myself independently 
proposed the same reading, neither being aware of 
having been anticipated by Capell. But Mr. BraeMr.Brae'f 
did not rest satisfied with wauling ; five years con- 
sideration enabled that excellent critic to make it 
edge nearer to the existing misprint by taking waul 
in the shape of a passive participle in en, i.e. wauleiiy 
or waullen— or even wollen^ which would almost co- 
incide with the existing word. The bag-pipe being 
inanimate cannot, strictly speaking, waul^ but to 
sound at all it must be made to waul. It is there- 
fore heard wauleuy rather than wauling. Similarly, 
^' fallen '' is a neuter verb with a participial construc- 
tion ; and it is also similar in sound. 

I am not yet convinced of the expediency of this 
after-refinement upon wauling^ and should think 
waulin' a perfectly satisfactory emendation j in com- 
parison with which swollen and hoUen are very 
bad. 

iftiinewhat too grapbically and broadly described for modem 
** ears polite." So in Every Man in hU Humour^ act iv. sc. 1, 
E. Knowell asks, — 

" Wbat ails tby brother ? Can be not bold bis water at 
reading a ballad P 

Wellbred, O, no ; a rbynie to him is worse than cheese, or a 
bagpipe:" 
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Probably Mr. Dyce, as a Scotsman, scouted Ca- 
pell's sug'g'estion, on the ground of its being some- 
what uncomplimentary to the ^^ martial noise '' of 
his fatherland. However that may be, it is the 
most expressive epithet that could be found for that 
most distressing sound, wherein to find music or 
take pleasure one must surely have first acquired a 
very peculiar taste and very considerable nerve. 
"Degrees*' In S Sen. IV. act i. sc, 2, FalstaflF is deploring 
his being victimised at once by the want of money 
and the ^^ evils " of age and youth. He says, 

" A man can no more separate age and coyetousness than he 
can part with young limbs and lechery : but the gout galls the 
one, and the pox pinches the other ; and so both the degreee 
prevent my curses." 

In both the Perkins Folio and Mr. Singer's cor- 
rected folio, ^^ degrees '' is superseded by diseases. 
That both correctors obtained this irom the follow- 
ing speech of Falstaff is evident : 

*' I can get no remedy against this consumption of the purse: 
borrowing only lingers and lingers, it out,*' but the disease is 
incurable. * ♦ * ^ pox of this gout ! a gout of this pox ! 
for the one or the other pinches my great toe. It is no matter 
if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, and my pension 
shall seem the more reasonable. A good wit will make use of 
anything : I will turn diieaeea to commodity." 

Hence it might be very plausibly inferred that these 

*• This passage shews that Mr. J. Hay ward is in error in 
Buppofling that the verb to linger is not transitiv^e. See hia 
TranelcUion of Faust, ^sth ed. 1847, Preface, p. xvii. 
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are the ^ diseases '' which ^^ prevent/' or go before, 
FalstafTs curses. 

Plausible as this emendation unquestionably is, 
it by no means clears the passag-e ; and is besides 
totally devoid of the characteristic hiunour of Fal- 
staff. 

In Troilus and Cressida, act iii. sc. 8. in a speech "Married" 
of Achilles, the Perkins Folio has a correction which 
has been adopted by all modem editors. The hero 
says, 

*' The beauty, that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but^ commends itself 
To others' eyes: nor doth the eye itself 
(That most pure spirit of sense) behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos'd 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 
Por speculation turns not to itself. 
Till it hath trayell'd^ and is married there, 
Where it may see itself." 

Here the Perkins corrector substitutes mirrored 
for ^^ married j" and Mr. Singer's corrected folio has 
the same emendation. 

I have no doubt both correctors obtained the hint 

for this alteration from Julius Ccesar^ act i. sc. 2, 

where Cassius asks : — 

** Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face P 
Brutua. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 

But by reflexion by some other things. 
Capitis. 'Tisjust: 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

^ Understand »/, immediately before " commends." 
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That you haye no such mirrors as will turn 
Tour hidden wortliiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow." 
Mirrored for ^^ married/' is just one of those emen- 
dations which beguile the judgment, lull criticism, 
and enlist our love of the surprizing and ingenious. 
But it is not sound. It is so plausible that were it 
the original word of the text, no one could find fault 
with it : but it is otherwise when it is an alien chal- 
lenging admission, to the exclusion of the present 
occupant : we must not then be dazzled by plausibi- 
lity ) we must probe it beneath the surface, and only 
admit it on two conditions: — 1. The supplanted 
word must be incapable of good interpretation. 
2. The substitute must be free from all chance of 
favouring misinterpretation of that which it seems 
to improve. Now, in the present case, I do not think 
that either of these conditions is fulfilled by mirrored. 
The question turns upon this. Is the reflexion meant 
to hejigurative or real ? Now in the passage I have 
quoted fi'om Julius QBsaVy the word ^^ reflexion'* is 
certainly used in its physical or moral sense : 
" the eye sees not itself 
But by reflexion** 
There mirrors is used figuratively. But in the 
passage in Troihs and Cressida no optical reflexion 
is described upon which a figurative use ofmirrof^d 
could be founded : the eye is not here described as 
seeing itself by reflexion ; but it 

" Commends itself to others^ eyes." 
and 
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" eye to eye opposed 
Salutes each other with each other* a form.' 



283 



So that there are two pair of eyes regarding each 
other. Whereas if the notion were that of optical 
reflexion, it would be the eye^s own form that would 
salute it, and not another's. Therefore I say that 
inasmuch as the eye arrives at a knowledge of its 
own form by seeing* a fellow eye, the original ex- 
pression ^^ marriedy^ i. e. fellowedy is more in har- 
mony with the context than the Perkins emendation. 

Suum ctiique. It is due to Mr. Brae, to say, 
that until I had received his defence of the original 
text I was ensnared by this specious and most in- 
genious emendation. The defence I have given is 
substantially his own. 

In CoriolanuSy act iii. sc. 1, the hero says, 

" They [the people] know, the com 
Was not our*' recompense, resting well assur'd 
They ne'er did service for 't : being pressM to the war, 
Eren when the navel of the state was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates : this kind of service 
Did not deserve com gratis : being i' the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show'd 
• Most valour, spoke not for them : the accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate. 
All cause unborn, could never be the native** 
Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 
How shall this bosom multiplied digest 
The senate's courtesy P" 



" Bosome 
multiplied ' 
V. hisson 
multitude. 



•'Query, /or, vice " our." 

*• For " native," Monck Mason reads motive. 
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In the folio ^^ bosom '^ is spelled bosome. For 

^^ bosom multiplied/^ the ^^ old corrector" reads bis^ 

Mr. Sm((er*B SOU multitude. On this emendation being* commu^ 

thSrkbS nicated by Mn Collier to '' The Athen^um/'^ the 

reading. j^|^ ]y[j.^ Singer immediately gave in his adhesion 

to it.^ 
Mr. HaUi- Mr. Halliwell,^ speaking* of this reading*, says, — 

tion. *' This, more than any other, gives hopes of important re- 

sults ; and it does something more than this : it opens a rea- 
sonable expectation that the MS. corrector had, in some 
cases, recollection of the passages as they were deliyered in 
representation. Once establish a probability of this, and 
although many of the corrections must still be looked upon as 
conjectural, the volume will be of high value. The correction 
" bi*90H muliiiude " seems to me to be clearly one of those 
alterations that no conjectural ingenuity could have sug- 
gested." 

This is certainly a curious note. Surely the cor- 
rection in question was an obvious one : for this 
reason ; previously, in the same play,^ Menenhis 
has said to the tribunes, 

" What harm can your hisson conspectuities glean out of 
this character, if I be known weU enough too?" 

In the folio ^^ bisson" here is spelled beesame* 
Beesome has been corrected into '^ bisson ^\ by the 
editors. With this example under the nose of a 
critic, he could not fail to suggest the application of 

^ March 27th, 1852. 

** Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. v. p. 436. 
" Notes and Queries, let Series, vol. v. p. 484. 
■• Act ii. sc. 1. 
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the same connection to ^^ Bosome multiplied/' and 
when once ^^ bosome '' had been turned into busson, 
it would be the next thing to impossible to avoid 
pOTceiving' the plausibility of changing ^^ multiplied '^ 
into multitude ; and the " old corrector's '' emenda-* 
tion is arrived at by a pure conjectural process. 

The publication of Mr. Singer's and Mr. Halli- 
well's adhesion to this remarkable emendation at 
once called Mr. Brae into the field. It would be 
impossible for me to give the reader of this work an 
adequate notion of the power of A. E. B.'s paper in 
^^ Notes and Queries/'^ without copious extracts 
from it : so I prefer giving in extenso the Jive 
grounds on which he rejected bissan multitude. 

" 1. Because the apologue of the "belly and the members," A.E. B/g 
in the first scene, gives its tone to the prevailing metaphor defence of 
throughout the whole play. Hence the frequent recurrence of 
such images as " the many-headed multitude," " the heast with 
many heads hutts me away," *' the horn and nobe of the mon* 
ster," '' the tongues of the common mouth,** &c.; and hence a 
strong prohability that, in any given placCi the same metaphor 
will prevail. 

2. Because in Coriolanus there are three several expressions 
having a remarkable resemblance in common^ viz.: 

" multiplying spawn," 

" multitudinous tongue," 

" bosom multiplied," 
and the concurrence of these three is strongly presumptive of 
the authenticity of any one of them. 

8. Because, 4b the speech wherein bosom multiplied occurs — 

•^ 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 26. 
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the matter in discuBsion being the policy of having given com 
to the people gratu — when Coriolantu exclaims, " Whoever 
gave that counsel, nourished disobedience, fed the ruin of the 
State;" these two words of themselves, seem intended to be 
metaphorical to the subject : but when he goes on to inquire, 
'* how shall this bosom multiplied digest the senate's courtesy,", 
it becomes manifest that digest continues the metaphor which 
nourished and fed had begun. And if, in addition, it can be 
shown that hosom was commonly used as the seat ofdigettion, 
then the inference appears to be irresistible, that hosom muUi- 
plied b a phrase expressly introduced to complete the metaphor. 
Now, that hosom was so used, and by Shakspeare, is easily 
proved. Here is one example, from the Second Part of Henry 
IT. act i. sc. 8. 

" Thou beastly feeder 

disgorge thy glutton bosom." 

But I shall go still further : I assert that Shakspeare no- 
where has used digest in the purely mental sense; that is, 
without some reference, real or figurative, to the animal func- 
tion of the stomach. Certainly there is one seeming exception ; 
but even that, when examined into, arises from a palpable mis- 
interpretation, which, when corrected, returns with redoubled 
force in favour of the assertion. I refer to the apologue of 
" the belly and the members," already alluded to, in which the 
following passage is, in all the editions, as far as I am aware, 
pointed in this way : 

" The senators of Eome are this good belly. 
And you the mutinous members : For examine 
Their counsels and their cares ; digest things rightly, 
Touching the weal o* the common ; you shall find 
No public benefit, which you receive. 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves." 
If this reading were correct, it would doubtless afford an 
example of the use of digest in the abstract sense; but it is in 
reality a gross misprision of the true meaning of the passage. 
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and is only another proof of how fieur we are still firom poBseasing 
a correctly printed edition of Shakspeare. The proper pnnc- 
tnation would be this : 

** The senators of Borne are this good belly, w 

And you the mutinous members ! — For examine — 
Their counsels, and tieir cares di^egi things rightly 
Touching the weal o' the common! — You shall find" — Ac 

** For examine " is introduced merely to diversify the dis- 
course, and to fix the attention of the listeners ^ it might be 
wholly omitted without injury to the sense : but in the passage 
as it now stands, examine is made an effective verb, having for 
its objects the counsels and cares of the senators ; whOe dit^eet 
is made auxiliary to and synoDymous with examine, and, like it, 
is in the imperative mood, as though addressed to the people, 
instead of being, as it ought to be, in the indicative, with 
counsels and cares for its agents. It lA a curious instance of 
how completely the true sense of a passage may be disturbed 
by the misapplication of a few commas. 

Digest, therefore, in this passage, as elsewhere, is in direct 
allusion to the animal function. The very essence and pith 
of the parable of *' the belly and the members " is to place in 
opposition the digestive function of the belly with the more 
active offices of the members ; and the application of the para« 
ble is, that " the senators are this good beUy," their counsels 
and their cares digest for the general good, and distribute the 
resulting benefits throughout the whole community. This is 
the true reading ; and no person who duly considers it, or who 
has compared it with the original in Plutarch, but must be 
satisfied that it is so. 

4. Because, since digest is thus shown to have been invaria- 
bly used by Shakspeare with reference to the animal function, 

" Like the expression just above, 

" if you do remember, — 
I send it through the rivers of your blood," &c. 

(0. M. I.) 
Q 
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hoiom muJHpUedf liaving close relation with tliat function, is in . 
-strict analogy with the prevailing metaphor of the play ; while^ 
on the other hand, bisson multitude has no rebtion with it at 
all ; and therefore, had the latter been the genuine expression, 
it would have been associated, not with digeiif but witii some 
verb bearing more reference to the function of sight,^ Uian to 
that of deglutition and concoction. 

6. Because I cannot perceiye why there should be any greater 
difficulty in the metaphorical allusion to the bosom mulHplied 
digesting the eenate*e eourteeg, than to the muUitudinoui tongue 
licking the sweet which is their poison. There is, in fieu^t, such 
a dose metaphorical resemblance between the two ezpression^t 
that one can scarcely be doubted so long as the other is re* 
ceiyed as genuine." 

The effect of this masterly note on Mr. SingOT, 
Mr. Halliwell, and Mr. Dyce^ was very different. 
Mr. Singer's Mr. Singer,*^ at once urges a ^^ fatal objection,^ 

"fatal objeo-. a xi -n 9 j« 

tion" to A. E. Ji/& reading, 

** The accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate^ 

fiow shall this bosome multiplied digest 
The senate's courtesy ? Let deeds express 
Whafs like to be their words:'* 

>^ the context,'* he says, ^^ requires a plural noun." 

and obri- To which A. E. B. replies** by quoting from the 

**®^- same scene,** 

" at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison : 

» « Bisson " is the A. S. Bisen, blind. (0. M. I.) 
" Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 85. 
•* Notes and Queries, Ist Series, vol. vi. p. 154. 
" Coriolanus, act iii. sc. 1, 
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and remarks^ that ^^the dominant antecedents 
throughout the whole speech to such words as 
ihey^ them, theiry &c.y is the people/' in this ques- 
tion of Brutus^ which occurs a few lines pre- 



** Why, shall the people give 
One that speaks thus, their voice P" 

Mr. Singer then surrendered at discretion, and in Mr. Singer 
his new edition printed ^^ hosom multiplied/' 
^ Mr. HaUiwell, more cautious, hrought forward Mr. Haili. 
no objections, fetal or otherwise, hut took tixm to tion." ^^ 
consider. In his Observations on some of the Manu* 
script EmendationSy &c. 1853,^ he confesses that 
his previous conviction (that the emendation in 
question had been derived from purer sources than 
we now possess) 

'' was greatlj disturbed by an interesting article on the pas- 
sage by 'A. E. B.' (in the Notes and Queried)^ and further 
reading has furnished reasons that justify the gravest doubts 
as to the propriety of its reception." 

On the other hand, in charming contrast to these Mr. Dyoe's 
two recantations, Mr. Dyce adopts with praise the 
emendation, hisson muUitudey and in a note on the 
phrase, *' digest things rightly,'' remarks that 

** a writer in Notes and Queries^ vol. vi. 27, defendiug the gross 
cormptionof the folio in act iii. sc. 1, " Bosome-raultiplied," 
rests a portion of his very weak argument on the present pas- 
sage." 

» Page 18. 

Q 2 
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Mr.Btann- Mr. Staunton inserted the new readinsf in his 

ton 8 final . . . , ^ 

deciaion. edition, but he did so with some hesitation : and he 
informs me that he is now convinced that the old 
reading* ought not to be disturbed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The BsiDeEWATEB MAirusoBiFrs. 

The manuscripts, whose genuineness has been 
either disallowed or simply called in question by 
professional palaeographists and record-readers, con- 
sist of (a) six documents which have been collected 
into one volume (and this for facility of reference 
I shall call the Shakspere Volume) ; and (/3) some 
accounts of rewards and payments to persons of the 
Queen's Household and to Players during Queen 
Elizabeth's stay at Harefield, which occur in a vo» 
lume of Household Expences in the handwriting* of 
Sir Arthur Maynwaringe. Besides these there are 
other documents which demand investigation ; but I 
shall confine myself for the present to the two classes 
which I have specified. 

All the documents in these classes (in number Mr. Collier 
seven) were brought to light by Mr. Collier. That ^©rer and 
gentleman has, in various works, published the nar- ^ Mssf 
rative of their discovery. The following extract is 
from his New Facts, 1835, p. 6 : — 

'* I should begin by stating that the most interesting of 
them are derived from the Manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, 
whose name is of course well known to every reader of our his- 
tory, as Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth, and 
Lord Chancellor to James I. They are preserved at Bridge- 
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water House ; and Lord Frands Egerton gave me instant and 
unrestrained access to them, with permission to make use of 
any literary or historical information I could discover. ^The 
Bev. H. J. Todd had been there before me, and had classed 
some of the documents and correspondence ; but large bundles 
of papers, ranging in point of date between 1581, when Lord 
Mlesmere was made Solicitor General, and 1616, when he re- 
tired from the office of Lord Chancellor, remained unexplored, 
and it was evident that many of them had never been opened 
from the time when, perhaps, his own hands tied them to- 
gether. 

Among these, in a most unpromising heap, chiefly of legal 
documents, J met with most of the new facts respecting Shake- 
speare, which are the occasion of my present letter." 

Mr. Collier gives a more circmnstantial account 
of the discovery of the document? in question^ in his 

*^ I admit without reserve, that the weakest part of my case 
relates to the finding of Shakespeare documents among the late 
Earl of Ellesmere*s MSS. at Bridgewater House. And why 
is it the weakest part of my case p For this sole reason, that 
1 never could have had any direct corroboration of my own 
testimony as to the discovery of them ; nobody was with me at 
the precise moment, although the noble owner of the papers 
had been in the roon^ only a few minutes before. • • • 

I never suspected the papers to be anything but what they 
purported to be, and the moment I discovered them and had 
hastily read them over, I carried them to (he Earl of EUesmere 
(then Lord Francis Leveson Gower) and read them to him. At 
his Lordship's instance I copied them, and left both originalB 
and copies with his Lordship. GK)ing again to Bridgewater House 
(I think it must have been on the very next day, for I was all 
eagerness to pursue my search) I overtook his Lordship about to 

' FageM. 
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enter the door, haTing just alighted from his horse. He told m^ 
that he had seen Mr. Murraj, the publisher, who offered to give 
m^ £50 or jeiOO (I believe the smaller to have been the sum) 
If I would pnt the documents into shape and write an Intro- 
duction to thenL I declined the proposal at once, saying that 
X could not consent to make money out of his Lordship's pro- 
perty. Lord Ellesmere appeared a little surprized at my hyper* 
sqeamishnessi and replied, with his habitual generosity, that 
the docim^ents were as much mine as his, for though I had 
found them in his house, but for me, they might neyer have 
been discoyered till doomsday. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

• • • Prom Bridgewater House I took all the papers, 
originals and transcripts, to Bodd's, the bookseller, where 
we examined them carefully ; and although I at first agreed that 
he should seU some copies of them when printed, I afterwards 
(upon my own principle, as stated to Lord Ellesmere) altered 
my resolution, and only a few New JBhef^ were passed orer 
Bodd's counter to his customers/' 

The six jnamiscripts in the Shakspep^ Volume^ ^^^ ^^ 

are ; — Shakspere 

I. A statement of the value of the shares of 
Shakespeare and others in the Blackfriars property^; 
upon avoiding* the Playhouse. ' (n. d.) 

II. A letter addressed to Sir Thomas Eg^rton^ 
signed ^^ S. Danyell.'' (n. d.) 

III. A Memorial of the Blackfriars Players, to 
the Privy Council. (Nov. 1689.) 

^ IV. A Report hy two Chief Justices on the right 
of citizens within the precinct of the White and 
Black Friars to exemption from certain charges. 
(Jan. 27th, 1679-) 

V. A Warrant appointing Robert Daborne, 
William Shakespeare, and others, instructors of the 
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Children of the Bevels to Queen Elizabeth. (Jan. 4th^ 
1609.) 

VI. A letter to Sir Thomas Egerton signed H. 
8. (n. d.) ^^ vera copiaJ^ 
The four The first paleeographical examination of these six 

cai ewmLiJ documents was made by the Rev. Jos. Hunter, and 
*^^^- Mr. W. H. Black, formerly Assistant Keeper of Her 

Majesty's Public Becords j but neither of these most 
competent judges have publicly expressed any opi- 
nion on the genuineness or spuriousness of the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Halliwell subsequently examined them, 
and, though prepossessed in favour of the genuineness 
of one of them (the H. S. letter), came to the conclu- 
sion that nos. I., III., V. and VI. are spurious, and 
that in particular no. V. is an obvious forgery. Mr. 
Halliwell^s views on these manuscripts were made 
known in 1853, in three forms : 1st, The first volume 
of his folio Shakespeare^ p. 185 j and 2ndly, Ouriosir 
ties of Modem Shaksperian Oritidsniy 1858, in 
which, at p. 20, is a report of the remarks on the 
Bridgewater House manuscripts which had been 
already published in the folio Shakspere ; while, 3rdly, 
in his Observations on the Shaksperian Forgeries at 
Bridgewater House^ 1858, he committed Mr. W. 
H. Black to the opinion that the H. S. letter, 

*' even as seen in the fiacsunile, ia open to great BUBpicion :*' 
and gave his own opinion in these words : — 
'* I have examined all the documents, and wiU pledge myself 
to the opinion that they are fabrications."^ 

I apprehend, however, that this remark was not in- 

» Page]. 
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tended to apply to all the six manuscripts, but to 
certain of them, which only Mr. Halliwell had in- 
spected. 

Another palaeographic examination of these six 
documents was made in 1869, by Sir F. Madden 
and Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton^ The conclusion 
those gentlemen arrived at was, that no. IV. was 
genuine ; but that the other five manuscripts were 
spurious, and probably forgeries (in contradistinction 
to copies of genuine manuscripts) executed by one 
scribe. These views were published by Mr. Hamil- 
ton in his Inquiry^ 1860, p. 82. 

These manuscripts at Bridgewater House have 
been subsequently exammed by several skilled Re- 
cord Readers, viz. Mr. Richard Gairdner and Mr. 
W. B. D. D. TumbuU on one occasion, . and by 
Professor Brewer and Mr. T. Duffus Hardy* on 
another occasion ; and every one of these gentlemen 
entertains the opinion that all the documents in the 
Shakspere Volume, with the exception of no. IV., 
are forgeries, as well as the other manuscript at 
Bridgewater House of which I shall hereafter give 
an account 3 and Professor Brewer is understood to 
have come to the conclusion that no. IV. is also 
spurious ; while the other palaeographists mentioned 
simply doubt its genuineness, and Sir F. Madden 
and Mr. Hamilton are convinced that it is genuine. 

2 The reader may consult -Mr. Hardy's pamphlet, entitled 
A Beview of the Present State of the Shahespearian Oontro- 
versy, 1860, (pp. 54 — 60), for that gentleman's opinions on 
these six documents seriatim. 
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Let ua take the six documents seriatiiii. 
I. Thevalua- I, This is verbatim as follows : — 

tion of shares 

in the Black- For ayoiding of the playhouse in the Blacke Friers. 

^^ P'^ Impr. Eichard Burbidge owith the Fee and is "^ 
^^^^* alsoe a sharer tnerein His interest he 

ratethatthegrossesummeof 1000^ for ^1938^ 6>8<^ 
the Fee and for his foure Shares the 
Bummeof983i^ 6"8* 

Item Laz Fletcher owith 8 shares w<^ he rateth \ 

at 700" that is at 7 yeares purchase for f -^^yj 
eche share or 881* 6" 8* one yeare w«» an I '^^ 
other ) 

Item W. Shakspeare asketh for the wardrobe ^ 

and propeiiiesofthe same playhouse 500^^ Vi4aau G^9i^ 
and tor nis 4 shares the same as his fel- i ■'■**^ ^ ^ 
lowes Burbidge and Fletcher 9881^ 6> 8<^ ) 
Item Hemingea and Condell eche 2 shares 988^ 6>8^ 

Item Joseph Taylor one share and an halfe 850^^ 

Item Lowing one share and an halfe 850^ 

Item foure more playeres w*^ one halfe share I Aaal^QMAd 
vntoecheofthVm } 466"13«4* 

Suma totalis 6166 18 4 



Moreover the hired men of the companie demaund some 
recompence for their greate losse and the Widowes and Or* 
phanes of players who are paide by the sharers at divers rates 
& proporcons soe as in the whole it will coste the Lo. Mayor 
and Citizens at the least 7000" 

This document^ as it appears to me^^ contains in- 
ternal evidence of its spuriousness. It is^ to me^ 
quite incredible that the value of the goodwill, ward- 
robe, and properties of the Blackfriars theatre should 
be worth so large a sum as £6166. 13s ^dy which 
at the present day would be equal to between 
£30,000 and £40,000. It is proportionally incre- 
dible that the wardrobe and properties could be worth 
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£500, which would be now represented by a sum of 
between £5000 and £6000 ! 

As to the manuscript itself, the paper is of a later 
date than the time to which the document professes 
to belongs and the supposition of its being* an early 
copy of a g'enuine original manuscript, involves a 
very improbable presumption, that at so early a date, 
documents of this kind were considered as of suffi- 
cient interest, in a literary point of view, to be copied 
for preservation. For no other purpose can we 
suppose such a copy to have been made. But the 
character of the writing is decisive on the question 
of genuineness. To the practised eye it betrays its 
spuriousness at a g^lance. 

II. This is verbatim as follows : — n. The let- 

ter to SirT. 
7b the Bight honorMe Sir Thomas JEgerton Enight Egerton 

Lord Keeper qfthe great Seale of England rlSj^' 

I will not indeayour Bight Honorable to thanke yon in 
words for this new great and ynlookt for fauor showne ynto 
me whereby I am bound to you for ever & hope one day 
with true harte and simple skill to prone that I am not ynmind- 
fidl. Most earnestly doe I wishe I could praise as your Honour 
has knowne to deserue for then should I like my maister 
Spencer whose memorie your Honor cherisheth leaue behinde 
me some worthie worke to Jbe treasured by posteritie. What 
my pore muse could performe in haste is here set downe and 
though it be furre below what other poets and better pennea 
haye written it commeth firom a gratefull harte and therefore 
maye be accepted. I shall now be able to line free from those 
cares and troubles that hetherto haue been my continuall and 
wearisome companions. But a little time is paste since I was 
called ypon to thanke yo' Honor for my brothers adyancement 
and nowe I thanke you for my owne w<^ double kindnes 
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will alwaiea receive double gratefullnes at botb ourhandea. 
I cannot but knowe that I am lease deseruing then aome that 
sued by other of the nobilitie vnto her Ma*»« for thia roome if 
M. Drayton my good friend had bene chosen I should not have 
murmured for sure lam he wold have filled it most excellentlie 
but it aeemeth to myne humble iudgement that one which ia 
the authour of playes now daylie presented on the publick stageo 
of London and the possessor of no small gaines and moreover 
himself an actor in the kinges companie of Commedians could 
not with reason pretend to be mF of the Queenes Ma^^ Beuelles 
for asmuchas he wold sometimes be asked to approue and allowe 
of his owne writings. Therfore he and more of like qualitie can 
not iustly be disappointed because through yo' Honors gracioua 
interposition the chance was haply myne. I owe thia and all 
else to yo' Honor and if euer I haue time and abilitie to finishe 
anie noble vndertaking as god graunt one daye I shall the worke 
vrill rather be yo' Honors then myne Gk>d maketh a poet but 
his creation wold be in vaine if patronea did not make him to 
line To' Honor hath ever ahowne yo' selfe the friend of desert 
and pitty it were if this should be the first exception to the rule 
It shall not be whiles my poore witt and strength doe remaine 
to me though the verses w^^ I nowe sonde be indeede noe proofe 
of myne abilitie I onely intreat yo' Honor to accept the same 
the rather as an earnest of my good will then as an example of 
my good deede In all things I am yo' Honora 

Most bounden in dutie and 
obseruanco 

S Daktell* 

* Mr. Collier, in his New FacU, p. 49, gives the signature aa 
'' Samuel Danyell ;" and in the twenty-second line above the 
signature he gives "who" instead of " which" [written at lengthy 
not "w<^"]. These, and aome seventy other leaa material varia- 
tions suggest the question whether Mr. Collier did not use some 
other draft of the letter for his New Facts, A few errors of 
spelling will probably be found in the middle of my transcript, 
in consequence of the original being inacceasible to me when 
this sheet was revised. 
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This, according" to Mr. Halliwell, is a late copy. 
If it be such, no original is known to be extant. Sir 
Frederic Madden and Mr. Hamilton consider it to 
be, like the last, not a copy, but a ^^ manifest for- 
gery.'^ The handwriting*, they consider, is not a 
genuine hand of any known period. 

III. This is verbatim as follows : — m. The 

These are to sertifie yC right honorable LI that her Ma*- Si?£^/^ 
poore playeres James Surbidge Bichard Surbidge John Lane- friarsPlajers. 
ham Thomas Oieene Bobert Wilson John Taylor Anth. 
Wadeson Thomas Pope George Peele Augustine Fhillippea 
NichoLis Towley William Shakespeare William £empe Wil- 
liam Johnson Baptiste Ghx)dale and Bobert Armyn being all 
of them sharers in the blacke Fryers playehoose have neuer 
giuen cause of displeasure in that they haue brought into their 
playes maters of state and Beligion Ynfitt to be handled by 
them or to be presented before lewde spectators neither hath 
anie complainte in that kinde ever beene preferred against them 
or anie of them Wherefore they truste moste humblie in yo' 
LI consideracon of their former good behauiour beinge at all 
tymes readie and willing to yeelde obedience to anie comaund 
whatsoeyer yo' LI in yo' wisedome maye thinke in such case 
meete, Ac. 
^09., 1589. 

Mr. Halliwel] says of this/— 

"The most important of all, the certificate from the players 
of the Blackfriars' Theatre to the Privy Council in 1589, instead 
of being either the original or a contemporary copy, is evidently 
at best merely a late transcript, if it be not altogether a recent 
fabrication. 

The question naturally arises, for what purpose could a 
document of this description have been copied in the seventeenth 

* Curiosities, &c. p. 22. 
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IV. A Re- 
port by 
two Chief 
Justices on 
the right of 
residents 
within the 
precincts of 
the White 
andBkck 
Friars to 
certain ex- 
emptions. 



century, preemning it to belong to bo early a period ? It is 
comparatiyely of recent times that the slightest literary interest 
has been taken in the history of our early theatres, or even in 
the biography of Shakespeare v ftnd, unless it was apparent that 
papers of this kind were transcribed for some legal or other 
special purpose, there should be great hesitation in accq^ting 
the evidence of any other but contemporary authoriiy. The 
suspicious appearance of this certificate is of itself sufficient 
to justify great difficulties in its reception ;" 

There is one point connected with this certificate 
or memorial ; viz. that it is exactly in the same hand 
that wrote the manuscript notes of the Perkins Folio. 
Mr. Hamilton^ indeed^ has mentioned this in general 
terms ; hut let any one compare the facsimile of it 
(on sheet no. X) with the facsimiles of two of the 
longer pieces of ink-writing in the Perkins Folio, 
on the same sheet ] and he will surely entertain no 
douht that one hand wrote both. 

IV. This is verbatim as follows : — 

The opinions of the two Chief Justices of either bench 
concerning the Jurisdiccon authoritie and libtiea 
daymed by the Cittizens of London within the precincte 
of the late dissolved houses of the white and black 
Fryers of London deUvered the zxTn^ of Januarie 1579. 
Imprimis it appeareth to us as well by good evidence old pre- 
sidents and other good prooffes that the soile of the said 
Fryers is scituated within the precincte of the Cittie of Lon- 
don. 
And that all fynes recoveries and other recordes for assurance 
of landes and Tenements in the said Fryers doe allwaies 
passe within the Cittie. 
That all robberies murders fellonies forcible entries breaches 
of peace and all other matters of the Crowne comitted op 
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or don within tbe preclncte of tbe said Fryers ougbte fco bo 
enquired of and determined within the Citty of London. 

That all locall offences trespasses and causes rising or grow- 
ing in the saide precincte of the said Fryers oughte to be 
enquired and tried in y^ Citty of London. 

That the enquests of wardmote may and oughte to enquire of 
disorders and abuses in the Fryers as in the rest of the 
Cittie. 

Itm that all arrests attachem^ sumons distresses and serring 
of any proces of lawe within the said precincte and of and 
upon any howse or person inhabiting within the same 
shalbe executed by the officers and mynisters of the Citty 
of London as in other places within the said Citty are usually 
executed. 

Itffi that the Lo: Mayor and Sherrieffes of London for the 
tyme being maye use and exercise within the said precinctes 
iurisdicM>ns and correccons of weightes and measures assize 
of bread ale and wyne as in other places within the said 
Cittie of London. 
Neverttieless wee think that forasmuch as wee find that allwaies 
in tymes past when the said two houses of the Fryers had 
their being the Inhabitants of the same have had and en- 
ioyed their liberties and priyiledges following viz^ To be 
free of and firom all taxes and fifteenes, all chardges of scott 
and lotty and of watch and warde. All offices of Constables 
Scavingers and such like offices of chardge of the Citty (other 
then the chardges of paving and densing of the lands and 
waies within the said precinctes) That the same shalbe en- 
ioyed and contynued by them as it hath byn heretofore used 
by them. 

Chbistopheb W&ITB 
Jakes Dyib. 

Mr. Halliwell passed no particular opinion on 
this document : nor does it even appear that he ever 
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V. The War- 
rant appoint- 
ing Dabome, 
Smikspere 
and otnen, 
inBtructors 
of the Chil- 
dren of the 
Bevels. 



saw it. Sir F. Madden and Mr. N. E. S. A. Hanul- 
ton in last November considered it genuine. Pro- 
fessor Brewer and Mr. T. Duffus Hardy examined 
it last spring ; and while Professor Brewer consi' 
ders it spurious, Mr. Hardy merely says that ^^ its 
genuineness seems questionable." But lately Sir 
Frederic Madden has again, at my request, subjected 
the document to a second and more careful scrutiny, 
and he informs me that it is his *^ decided opinion 
that no. IV. h perfectly genuine^' and that he ^^can 
perceive no cause whatever to doubt its genuineness.'' 
Still it is obvious, however, on the face of it, that it 
is not the original document, but a (contemporary) 
copy* 

V. This is verbatim as follows : — 

Bight trustie and wellbeloyed &c James &c To all Mayors, 
Sheriffes, Justices of the peace &c Whereas the Queene our 
dearest wife hath for het pleasure and recreacdn appointed her 
seruauntes Bobert Dabome &c to prouide and bring Tppe a 
oonuenient nomber of children who shalbe called the children 
of her Ma^ reuelles Knowe yee that We haue appointed and 
authorized and by these presentes doe appoint and autho- 
rize the saide Bobert Dabome Willm Shakespeare Nathaniel 
Pield and Edward Kirkham from time to time to prouide and 
bring ypp a conuenient nomber of children and them to instmct 
and exercise in the qualitie of playing Tragedies Comedies &c 
by the name of the children of the reuelles to the Queene 
within the blacke Fryers in our Cittie of London and els where 
within our realme of England. Wherefore we will and com- 
maund you and everie of you to permitte her said seruauntes to 
keepe a conuenient nomber of children by the name of the 
children of the reuelles to the Queene and them to exercise in 
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the qualitie of playing aeording to our Boyall pleasore Pro- 
uided allwayea that noe playes Ac ehalbe by them presented 
but such playes Ac as haue receiued the aprobacdn and allow- 
ance of our Maistep of the EeueUes for the tyme being And 
these oup hres shalbe jd' sufficient warraunt in this behalfe 
In Witnesse whereof Ac 4° die Jan^. 1609 



Bl Fr and globe 
Wb Fr and parishe garden 
Curten and fortune 
Hope and Swanne 



All in & neere 
London 



Protide pouertie 
Widdowes mite 
Antonio kinsmen 
Triumph of truth 
Touchstone 
Mirror of life 
Grissell 
Engl tragedie 
False Friendes 
Hate and lone 
Taming of S 
E.Edw2 

Stayed 

Of this Mr, Halliwell gives the following ac- ^r, ^aUi- 

COUnt : — • well's opi- 

nion on the 
" This document is styled by Mr. Collier * a draft either for ^home 
a Patent or a Privy Seal.' It is not a draft, for the lines are ""^^^ 
written book-wise, and it is also dated ; neither is it a copy of a 
patent, as appears jGrom the direction, ' Bight trustie & wel- 
beloyed ;' but, if genuine, it must be considered an abridged 
transcript of a warrant, under the sign-manual and signet, for 

* Curiosities, p. 22. 

K 
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a patent to be issued. Now if it be shewn tiiat the letters 
patent to * Dabome and others ' were granted on the same 
day on which liord Ellesmere's paper is dated ; and if it be 
farther proved that the contents of the latter are altogether 
inconsistent with the circumstances detailed in the real patent, 
it will, I think, be conceded that no genuine draft or tran- 
script, of the nature of that printed bj Mr. Collier, can possiblj 
exist. 

It appears that the following note occurs in an entzy-book 
of patents that passed the Great Seal while it was in the hands 
of Lord Ellesmere in 7 James I.: — * A Warrant for Bobert 
Dabome and others, the Queenes Servants, to bring up and 
practice Children in Plaies by the name of the Children of the 
Queen's Bevells, for the pleasure of her Majestie, 4P Januarii, 
anno septimo Jacobi/ This entry may hare suggested the 
fabrication, the date of the questionable MS. corresponding 
with that here given ; though it is capable of proof that, if it 
were authentic, it must have been dated previously, for the 
books of the Signet Office show that the authority for Da- 
bome's warrant was obtained by the influence of Sir Thomas 
Munson in the previous December, and they also inform us 
that it was granted ' to Bobert Dabome, and other Servauntes 
to the Queene, from time to time to provide and bring up a 
convenient nomber of children to practize in the quality of 
playing, by the name of the Children of the Bevells to the 
Queene, in the White Fryert^ London^ or any other convenient 
place where he shall thinke fit.' The enrolment of the instru- 
ment, which was issued in the form of letters patent under the 
Great Seal, recites, * Whereas the Queue, our deerest wyfe, 
hathe for hir pleasure and recreacion, when shee shall thinke it 
fitt to have any playes or shewes, appoynted hir servantes 
Bobert Dabome, Phillipe Bosseter, John Tarbock, Bichard 
Jones, and Bobert Browne, to provide and bring upp a con- 
venient number of children, whoe shalbe called Children of hir 
Bevelles, Know ye that wee have appoynted and authorised, 
and by theis presentes do authorize and appoynte the saide 
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Sobert Dabome, Ac., from tyme to tyme, to provide, keepe, 
and bring upp a conyenient nomber of children, and them to 
practice and exercise in the quality of playing, by the name of 
Children of the Eevells to the Queene, within the White Fryers 
in the suburbs of the Citiy of London, or in any other conve- 
nyent place where they shall thinke fitt for that purpose.' 
This patent is dated January 4th, 7 Jac. I., 1609-10, so that 
any draft, or projected warrant, exhibiting other names than 
the above, could not possibly have had this exact date. It will 
be observed that the names, with the exception of that of 
Dabome, are entirely different in the two documents, and this 
company of children was to play at the Whitefriars, not at the 
Blackfriara. The £Eibricator seems to have relied on the sup- 
position that the entry relative to " Dabome and others '* re- 
ferred to the latter theatre; and consequently inserted the 
name of Edward Kirkham, who is known to have been one of 
the instructors of the children of the Bevels at the Black&iars 
in the year 1604i. There is, in fact, no reasonable supposition 
on which the Ellesmere paper can be regarded as authentic. 
Had no .date been attached to it, it might have been said that 
the whole related merely to some contemplated arrangement 
which was afterwards altered; although even in that case, the 
form of the copy would alone have been a serious reason against 
its reception. In its present state, it is clearly impossible to 
reconcile it with the contents of the enrolment just quoted. 
Portunately for the interests of truth, indications of forgery 
are detected in trifling circumstances that are almost invari- 
ably neglected by the inventor, however ingeniously the decep- 
tion be contrived. Were it not for this, the search for historical 
truth would yield results sufficiently uncertain to deter the 
most enthusiastic enquirer from pursuing the investigation." 

Mr. Hamilton calls the Daborne warrant such a 
^^ manifest forgery/' 

" that it seems incredible how [it] could have cheated Mr. 

R 2 
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Collier's observation, even under the circumstances of excite- 
ment described by him as consequent upon [its] dlscoyerj."^ 

Mr. Hamilton remarks^ what must be plain to 
every one who compares the facsunile of the Dabome 
warrant with those of the manuscript emendations 
in the Perkins Folio^ that the same hand that wrote 
the one wrote the other. In particular, the letters 
E, Sy 3y and C, are formed in the same peculiar 
pseudo-antique manner in both these fabrications. 
The fact is that the scribe, in posting up the cor- 
rections in the Perkins Folio, sometimes allowed 
his hand to degenerate from the character of no. 
III. of the Shakspere Volume, to the less artificial 
hand of no. V. 

It has been very recently discovered by a law- 
writer, with whose name I am not acquainted, that 
this document has a gilt edge, which is a most sus- 
picious circTunstance ; and Sir F. Madden has since 
found that the leaf has been cut from some book, 
the marks of the penknife used for that purpose 
being still visible. It is not improbable that it will 
ultimately be discovered from what book in the 
Library at Bridgewater House this folio fly-leaf 
has been taken. 

The Letter VI. This is Verbatim as follows : — 

Egerton ^7 verie honored Lo the manie good offices I haue receiued 

signed H. 8. at yo' Lps handes wh<* ought to make me backward in asking 

farther fauors onely imbouldeneth me to require more in the 

same kinde. Yo' Lp wilbe warned howe hereafter you graunt 

anie sute seeing it draweth on more and greater demaunda 

7 Inquiry, p. 82. 
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this w^ now presseth is to request j<^ Lp in all you can to be 
good to the poore players of the blacke Fryers who call them 
seines by authoritie the Seruantes of his Ma^ and aske for the 
proteccon of their most gracious maister and Soueraigne in this 
the tyme of there treble. They are threatened by the Lo 
Maior and Aldermen of London never friendly to their calling 
w^ the distruccon of their meanes of liuelihood by the palling 
downe of their plaiehoose w^ is a priuate theatre and hath 
never giaen ocasion of anger by anie disorders. These bearers 
are two of the chiefe of the companie one of them by name 
Bichard Burbidge who humblie sueth for j<^ Lps kinde helpe 
for that he is a man famous as our english Boscius one who 
fitteth the action to the worde and the word to the action most 
admira.Iy. By the exercise of his qualitie industry and good 
behaviour he hath become possessed of the Blacke Fryers play- 
house w<^ hath bene imployed for playes sithence it was builded 
by his Father now nere 50 yeres agone. The other is a man 
no whitt lesse deseruing fauor and my especial Mende till of 
late an actor of good account in the companie now a sharer in 
the same and writer of some of our best english playes w^ as 
your Lp knoweth were most singulerly liked of Queue Elisai 
beth when the cumpanie was called vppon to performe befic»re 
her Ma^ at Court at Christmas and Shrove tide His most 
gracious Ma^ King James alsoe since his coming to the crowne 
hath extended his Boyall fauour to the companie in diners waies 
and at sundrie tymes This other hath to name William 
Shakespeare and Ihey are both of one countie and indeede 
allmost of one towne both are right famous in their qualities 
though it longeth not of yo' Lo grauitie and wisdome to resort 
vnto the places where they are wont to delight the publique 
eare. Their trust and sute nowe is not to bee molested in 
their waye of life whereby they maintaine them selues and their 
wines and families (being both maried and of good reputacon) 
as well as the widowes and orpbanes of some of their dead 

fellows. Yo' Lo. moat bounden at coin 

H. S. 
Copia vera. 
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Mr. Halliwell has the foflowing remarks on this 

letter and no. I.® 

'' Although the caligrnphy is of a highly skilful character, 
and judging solely from a fao-simile of the letter, I should cer- 
tainly hare accepted it as genuine, yet an examination of the 
original leads to a different judgment, the paper and ink n<^ 
appearing to belong to so eariy a date. It is a suspicious 
circumstance that both these documents are writt^i in an 
unusually large character on folio leaves of paper, hy the $amc 
hand, and are evidently not contemporaneous copies. Again 
may the question be asked, Why should transcripts of such 
papers have been made after the period to which the originals 
are supposed to refer P It is also curious that copies only of 
these important records should be preserved ;" 

Mr. Hamilton^ while admitting^ that the H. S. 
letter ^^manifests some dexterity of execution/' un- 
hesitatingly pronounces it a forgery, an opinion 
in which Sir F. Madden very strongly concurs. I 
must confess that the matter of the letter would have 
made me doubt its authenticity Jong before I received 
any suspicion of its ij^enuineness from the writing. 
We shall find, however, that all doubt is removed 
by the very striking resemblance between no. VI. and 
one of the Dulwich manuscripts. Sir F. Madden, 
like Mr. Halliwell, is strongly of opinion that the 
same hand wrote nos. I. and VI. This may indeed 
be the case : but the latter is far better executed 
than the former. 
Mr. Coiiier*B Mr. Collier denies having forged any of the sL^ 
8p(i^g Uie documents in the Shakspere Volume. He says,'® 

11. S. Letter. 

• Curiosities, &c. p. 24. * Inquiry, p. 82. '• Eeply, p. 4Au 
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^' While, therefore, I fireelj acknowledge the finding of those 
documents, the forgery of them I as firmly deny." 

His other replies to the charges of Mr, Halliwell 
and Mr. Hamilton are as brief, and touch particu- 
larly only one of the Bridgewater manuscripts in the 
Shakspere Volume, viz. no. VI. On the subject of 
that Mr. Collier has been more communicative than of 
any of the others.. Suspicions of its genuineness had 
crossed the minds of several persons, even before Mr. 
Joseph Netherdifthadfacsimilieditj Mr. Rodd, as I 
have good means of knowing, suspected it to be a fabri- 
cation, and was not disposed to accept Mr. Collier's 
account of its discovery. These rumours must have 
reached Mr. Collier himself, and it is probable that 
he spoke to Mr. Joseph Netherdift of the prejudice 
which existed in some minds against the genuineness 
of the H. S. letter : for we learn from Mr. CoUier, 
that Mr. Joseph Netherclift, before making any 
tracing of the manuscript, offered his testimony on 
Mr. Collier's side, in these words :— 

** If at any time you happen to want a witness that it is a 
genuine document, I will be that witness."^^ 

And Mr. Joseph Netherclift has abeady partly re- 
deemed his promise. He has shewn himself quite 
ready to encounter the terrors of professional brow- 
beating in Mr. Collier's behalf, and has, in a truly 
Roman spirit, sacrificed the ties of kindred at the 
shrine of his patron sainV^ 

" Eeply, p. 40, 
»« See Mr. NethercUft's letter to The Athentoum of Feb. 25, 
1860. 
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The rest of Mr. Collier's remarks on the H. S. 
letter relates to certain opinions expressed by Messrs. 
Halliwell and Dyce. Critics who pretend to judge 
of the genuineness of manuscripts by facsimiles, with- 
out consulting the originals^ have only themselYes 
to thank for the odium of having encouraged the 
reception of forged documents, and for the just seve- 
rity with which Mr. Collier complains of his having 
been misled by their precipitation." The opinions 
of these gentlemen were absolute and unequivocal. 
Mr. Dyce, in a letter to Mr. Collier, says, 

^' The facsimile has certainlj remoyed from my mind all 
doubts about the genuineness of the letter." 

Mr* Halliwell says,'* 

** the fac-simile of that portion of it relating to Shakespeare^ 
which the. reader will find at the copimencement of this volume, 
will suffice to oonyince any one acquainted with such matters 
that it is a genuine manuscript of the period. No forgeiy of 
so long a document could present so perfect a continuity of 
design ; yet it is right to state that grave doubts have been 
thrown on its authenticity. A portion of the fiuvsimile will 
exhibit on examination a peculiarity few supposititious docu- 
inents would afibrd, part of the imperfectly formed letter h in 
the word Shakspeare appearing by a slip of the pen in the 
letter/ immediately beneath it.'"* 

i» Eeply, pp. 41-42. 

>^ Life of Shakespeare, 1848, p. 224. 

*^ In the Preface (p.xiii), speaking of **the illustnitions and 
facsimiles," Mr. Halliwell tells us, '' Nothing has been c<^ied 
which will not bear the test of the strictest examination/* and 
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Mr. Collier writes :'• 

'' Mr. Halliwell then refers to Mr. Wright, who also had 
seen the original, as a highlj competent judge of such matters, 
a point few will dispute ; and he subjoins in a note, ^' In the 
Library <^ the Society of Antiquaries, No. 201» Art. 8, is 
preserved ' a copye of the comysion of sewers in the countye 
of Kent,' marked as vera eopia^ and singularly enough 
written apparently by the same hand that copied the letter 
ofH. S." 

I have taken the trouble to examine this copy 
commission^ and must heg to differ toto ccelo with Mr. 
Halliwell on this point. There appeal's to me to be 
no more resemblance between the writing of the H. S. 
letter and that of the copy commission^ than be- 
tween either of these, and any other document of 
the period written in the same character. 

0.) The volume of the accounts of Sir Thomas statement of 
Egerton's Household Expences is, with the excep-J^^^|*^d 
tion I am about to mention, elitirely in the fi^^^J^J^J^g' 
handwriting of Sir Arthur Maynwaringe, and every ^f^^/^^^^**" 
statement of accounts is signed by him. In theHarefield, 
middle of this volume has been foisted a .sheet of ^|^. 
alleged payments to officers of the Queen's house- '^*™^- 
hold and players, bearing the signature of ^^ Ar- 
thur Maynwaringe.^' The following is a verbatim 
copy :— 

(p. ziv), that ** nothing of the material [«ic] which is not un- 
questionably genuine is here perpetuated." It is amusing to 
find that the first facsimile is from the H. S. Letter ! 
*• Eeply, p. 43. 
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80 Julye 160a Beceyvid of yo' Lof at ywkehowse — v" ^ 

. ]| . f C II 8 

3 Augnflt 1602 Beoeynd of yo«" Iop at Harefield — liii vi i^ ^ ▼' 
Whereof Disbursed by yo^ Lop« apoyntment 

as by bills and by my booke . particularlye 
apeareth ^ ' 

3 August 1602 DeUuered to m' Steward at Harefield . . ^ 

Reww^es; to seueraU offices in her ma«" house IBs 

and to particuler persons there J Ixvi xii iiii- 

6Augustl602 Bewajdj»,totheviuUte«pUyenianddaunce« u . d 

TwlSf V ^ f^^i^ PWers for Othello- J hdiu xviii x 

Rewarde; to m' LyUves man w*** brought r lotte- > . 

rye boxe to Harefield: and m' AndrLei^—T ] I 

Rewardes; to Tentkeepers . .. ^ 

10 August 1602 I^ftyde; tomeroers,ylmbroderer,8ilkeman) U • 
and the Queenes taylor — . jj^xv xv 

payde; to the Goldsmith part for % Anchor ) u 
and for other mattere -^ _-i__J^ 



payde; to the Goldsmith for badges. x^far ih 

payde; to the lynnan Draper for bronne can- u. 
vaspartofw^wasnotvsed . xTii y 

payde; to y London Butler for hyre of ) u 
Damaske&Djaperandknyves Jx^ 

^^' S''i*??7«««<^7Tur^ecarpett8>s 
from Harfleld to m' GarwayeJ how^ i y 



8 

J XV Yii 



11 
280 
8 d 
6 2 



«vm xnunoia TO m- uarwayes howse < y 

Rewarde; to mr Garway his men for » 
removing of the ■" — n^ 



-I 



Soe remayneth due to yo*" Lop 'i 

in my handes vpon this accompt ^ ., f * 

this 20; August 1602 the somme of j™^ *^ ^ 

Arth Maynwaringe 

a0A«gnstl608 FvdnjorebTmeforLotteriegmfte«Mbymybook6 1 U . « 
«.<! by Mi IK, apea«th, b^^paide^to ^' S^e j 1I-8-9 
Soe remayneth now due to yo Lop in > 

my hands vpon *hisacoompt this said >" ■ * 
20 August 1602 . the somme of ^54—17 — 1 

Arth Maynwaringe 

The paper is endorsed thus : 

Maynwaringes accompt. 
Alone for Disbursment 
about Harfield. 
1602. 
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This document was first communicated by Mr. 
Collier, in his New Particulars^' He there says, 

'' I have found proof that Othello was written, not in 1604, 
according to Malone's Ghronologyy (Shakesp. by Boswell, iii, 
401,) but certainly as early as 1602. In the month of August, 
of that year, it was played by the company usually performing 
at the Blackfriars theatre in the winter^ and at the Globe in the 
spring, summer, and autumn* 

This important fact I learn from the detailed accounts pre- 
seryed at Bridgewater House, in the handwriting of Sir Arthur 
Mainwaring, of the expenoes incurred by Sir Thomas IJgerton, 
afterwards Lord Ellesmere, in entertaining Queen Elizabeth 
and her Court for three days at Harefield. « ♦ ♦ 

It is indisputable, from this eyidence, that Othello was acted 
at Harefield in 1602 : consequently, Malone's conjecture of 
1604, as the date of its compositioni must be wrong.*'^* 

In his Bephfy^ Mr. Collier says, 

^' My object [in conversing with the Bey. H. J. Todd] was 
to gain from him some information respecting the MS. where 
the performance of '' Othello" before the Queen at Sir Thomas 
Egerton's was mentioned. Mr. Todd was yery deaf, and I could 
learn no more from him than that he knew that such a circum- 
stance was mentioned in some MS. In fact, part of the direc- 
tion of a letter to the Bey. Mr. Todd remained between the 
leaves to keep the place, when I saw the book.'' 

To say the least, this method of explanation which 
the reader will find resorted to by Mr. Collier in the 
case of one of the Dulwich manuscripts is the most 
unsatisfactory conceivable and is necessarily fi*aught 
with suspicion. It is just as if a witness were caUed 
for the defence^ in a suit y and on his being com- 

" Page 57. " Page 59. !» Page 85, note. 
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mitted for perjury^ the defeBdant were to complain 
of that comniittal, on the ground that ^^ Mrs. Harris^' 
had a high opinion of the witness's character. ^ 
Pai»ogr»- The genuineness of this pag-e of accounts was 
nationB. not puhhcly impugned until the publication of Mr. 
Hardy's pamphlet.** Last spring however an expe- 
riment was made on the suspected document. Several 
of the statements of account in the volume^ and the 
suspected one also, were laid before Mr. Hichard 
Gairdner, Assistant Keeper of Public Eecords, Mr. 
W. B. D. D. Tumbull, an accomplished amateur in 
paleeography^ and Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, papers 
being placed over all the writing except the signa- 
tures. Each of these three palseographists in succes- 
sion examined the signatures, and each independently 
selected that which is at the foot of the disputed 
page of accounts, and pronounced it a forgery ! Sir 
F. Madden has also very recently examined these 
accounts, at my request, and he pronounces them ^^ a 
shamefiil forgery.^' Of the correctness of this con- 
clusion the reader may form an opinion by com- 
paring the facsimile of the impugned document with 
that which I have had made of some of the genuine 
writing and of a genuine signature of Sir Arthur 
Maynwaringe. 
The ink che- This forgery is not written in ordmary ink. The 
tMtedf constituents of the colouring matter in this case are 
probably similar to that of the Perkins Folio. On 
applying the hydrosulphate of ammonia to one of the 

^ See Mr. Hardy's Beview, p. 60. 
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forg'ed signatures the colour remained unaffected : 
whence it follows that the colouiing matter contains 
no iran. On the other hand, on the application of the 
same chemical to some genuine writing of Sir Arthur 
Maynwaringe^s the hlack of the ink in which it is 
written was considerably intensified^ a result which 
proves that its colour^ like that of all common inks^ 
is due to the presence of iron. 

The writing of this forgery is^ in all probability, Identity of 
by the same hand as the manuscript notes of the tings of ^ 
Perkins Folio, the Certificate of the Blackfriars J^^^^^ ^£ 
Players, the Petition of the Blacklriars Players, ^^^ ^^S. 
. and the Dabome Warrant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thb Ditlwioh Makuscbipts. 

The library of Dulwich CoUeg-e contains a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts of very question- 
able g'enuineness, and not a few which^ having* been 
subject^ to palaeographical examination^ have been 
condemned as forgeries. Those which I propose to 
consider in the present chapter may be thus enume- 
rated : — 

I. Some verses addressed to Edward Alleyn^(n.d.) 

II. A list of players appended to a letter of the 
Council to the Lord Mayor, (n. d.) 

III. A letter addressed to Henslowe, signed 
John Marston, (n. d.) 

lY. A Complaint or Memorial from certain inha- 
bitants of the liberty of Southwark, (J^J^ 1696). 

V. An Assessment for the poor of the liberty of 
Southwark, (April 6, 1609). 

And to these may be added a g'enuine document, 
but one that has been falsified, if not tampered with, 
by Mr. Collier, viz. : 

VI. A Letter to Edward Alleyn from his wife, 
(Oct. 20, 1603). 

There is no evidence that any of these documents 
except no. IV. (as to which there is some little doubt) 
was known to Malone. Mr. Collier, indeed, says,* 
that the Assessment (no. V.) was known to Malone j 

1 Letter in the AthenaDum of Feb. 18, 1860. 
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and I am also aware that Mr. Collier* professes to 
have evidence in his possession that the List of 
Players (no. IV.) was also known to Malone : but 
the former statement is a ^^ total mistake ;" and the 
evidence in the latter case is such as cannot be re- 
ceived, as I shall hereafter shew, 

I believe all these documents were first madej* 

Ed 

public by Mr. Collier. I will take them seriatim. Al 

I. These verses are verbatim as follows : — 
" Sweet Nedde nowe wynne an other wager 
For thine old frende and fellow stager. 
Tarlton himdelfe thou doest ezoell 
And Bentley beate and conquer Knell 
And nowe shall Kempe orecome aswell. 
The monejes downe the place the Hope 
Fhillippes shall hide his head and Pope. 
Peare not the victorie is thine 
Thou still as macheles Ned shall shine. 
If Eoscius Bichard foames and fumes 
The globe shall haue but exnptie roomes 
If thou doest act, and Willes newe playe 
Shall be rehearst some other daye 
Consent then Nedde, doe vs this grace 
Thou cannot faile in anie case 
Por in the triall come what maye 
All sides shall braue Ned Allin saye" 

It is not difficult to perceive on what material this 
wretched doggerel was constructed ; viz. on a letter 
to Edward Alleyn, signed W. P.^ inserted in Bos- 
well's Malone/ which alludes to a wager laid by 
Alleyn that he would equal, in acting, his predeces- 
sors Knell and BeiJ^ley. It concludes thus :— 

3 Eeply, p. 53. » Vol. iii. p. 335. 
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'' if you ezcell them, you will then be famoun ; if equall thetn, 
you win both the wager and credit ; if short of them» we must 
and will saie, Ned Allen still/' 

Mr. Collier introduces these verses to the public 
in his Memoirs of Edward Alleyn.^ After quoting* 
the letter of W. P.^ and some authentic verses on 
the subject of it^ he tells us that 

^ there is another paper of a very similar kind, i^parently re- 
ferring to the preceding, or to some other like contest, but 
containing several remarkable allusions, which Malone did not 
notice. Perhaps it never met his eye, or perhaps he reserved 
it for his Life of Shakespeare, and was unwilling to forestal 
that production by inserting it elsewhere. It seems to be of 
a later date, and it mentions not only Tarlton, Knell, and 
Bentley, but Kempe, Phillips, and Pope, while Alleyn's rival 
Burbage is sneered at as '' Boscius Bichard," and Shakespeare 
introduced under the name of Will, by which we have Thomas 
Hey wood's authority (in his " Hierarchic of the blessed Angels,'* 
1685, p. 206) for saying he was known among his compa- 
nions." 

And subsequently, Mr. Collier remarks : 

'' We need feel little hesitation in believing that the couplet 

" and Willes newe playe 

Shall be rehearst some other daye," 
refers to Shakespeare ; but it may be doubtful whether we 
should take the word << rehearst" in the sense of a private 
repetition before public performance, which then, as now, it 
signified, or in the more general sense of acted" 

Mr. Hamilton^ says that these verses are 

** a forgery from beginning to end, alihou^h esecuted with 
lingular dexterity" 

It appears to me to be one of the worst executed 
of all the fabricated documents. A very slight tre- 

* Page 13. * Inquiry, p. 95. 
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869 



mulousness is observable throug'hout the document^ 
which it was. quite impossible to reproduce in the 
facsimile ; but which at once betrays the fact that 
it was written slowly from an alphabet with which the 
writer was not too familiar : a conclusion confirmed 
by the peculiarity of the various letters. Mr, Collier's 
reply is still more curious than the charge,— which 
in substance he admits— aUeging as a reason that 

'' it now eeems to [him] that the reduplication of consonants 
and other points of orthography in it, might possibly raise 
suspicion."^ 

The ^^ reduplication of consonants/' which Mr. 
Collier now thinks such a suspicious circumstance, 
occurs in only Jive different words among the one 
hundred and thirteen of which the piece consists — 
viz., Nedde (twice), rvynne^ excellj PkillippeSy and 
triall: and not one of these forms of spelling, except, 
perhaps, the last proper name, is extraordinary in 
writing of the time ! 

II. This is verhatim as follows : — 

" Ks Comp 
Barbidge 
Shaksp" 
Hetcher 
FhillipB 
Condle 
Hemminges 
Armyn 
Slye 



The List of 
Players ap- 
pended to a 
letter from 
the Cotmcil 
to the Lord 
Mayor. 



• Beply, p. 54. 
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Oowlej 
Hostler 
Day" 7 

The existence of this list was first made public in 
a note to the Memoirs qf Edward AUeyn. « 
Mr. Collier says, 

** Malone appeani to have reseryed another drcumstaQee* of 
very considerable importanoe vfx relation to Shake^ear^ for 
his life of the poet. To the last quoted document [i, e. a letter 
from the Council of the City of London to the Lord Mayor, 
dated 9 April, 1601], but in a different hand and in different 
ink, is appended a list of the King's players. The name of 
Shakespeare there occurs sepoi^d; and as it could not be 
written at the bottom of the letter of the Council to the Lord 
Mayor, &c. prior to the date of that letter, it proyes that up 
to 9th April, 1604, our great dramatist continued to be num- 
bered among the actors of the company. Hitherto the last 
trace we haye had of Shakespeare as actually on the stage, has 
been as one qf the pecfon^er^ i^ B^ JofLSf)a*s '^ Sejanu^," 
which was produced in 1603." 

Mr. Hamilton writes/ 

'^ Any one who will compaiae the ckmracter of the hand in 
which the '^ List " is written, with the letter signed H. S. in 
the Bridgewater library, will probably arrive at the conclusion 
I have done that they are by the same hand.'' 

7 This List is given on the sheet of facsimiles no. XVL, where 
it will be obseryed that the name of Shakspere is evidently 
written with an eye to that appended to the seal of the mort- 
gage deed. There the reason for the abbreviation was the 
narrowness of the slip of parchment on which it was written ; 
no such reason exists in the case of the " List." 

• Page 68. » Liquiry, p. 96. 
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My readers may compare the facsimUes on sheets 
nos. XIII. and XVI.^ and judge for themselves of 
the correctness of Mr. HamUton's opinion^ in which 
I coincide. Among other similarities in the fonns of 
the letters to those characterizing the H. 8. letter, 
is the very remarkable g in ^^ Hemminges.^^ 

Mr. Collier's first reply to this charge of spurious- Mr. Collier's 
ness was founded on the mistake of confounding ^^ ^*' 
this impugned document with no. V. This error 
he points out in his Bephfy^ and takes credit for his 
candour and truthfulness. The fact, however, is 
that he had been accused of intentionally misstating 
the subject of Mr. Hamilton's charge, and had no 
option but to correct the mistake. Mr. Collier there 
says, 

(( rpi^ u ]^^ ^f players/' which Mr. Hamilton charges as a 
modem addition to a genuine document, I saw and quoted with 
the other papers ; and if the names were forged, I can only say 
thai they must have been upon the instrument when it was 
seen by Malone before 1796, although he did not extract it, 
reserving it, perhaps, (as I said in my Memaira of Edward 
Alleyn) for his Life of Shakespeare, Mj materials for those 
Memoirs were in great part collected while I was engaged on 
my History of English Dramatic Foetry and the Stage; and I 
can most distinctly aver that the '^list of players" was then 
extant, and that it was seen by Mr. Amyot, who accompanied 
me in one of my earlier expeditions to Dulwich. I myself 
state (JMiem. of Alleyn, p. 67) that the " list" itself is " in a 
different hand and in different ink,*^ which I need not have 
mentioned if I had not wished to produce all the circumstances 

" Page 52. 

s 2 
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regarding it, that would enable a correct judgment to be formed 
of its authenticity. MoreoTer, to set thia matter completely 
at rest, I have now before me Malone's copy of his Inquiry 
(8vo, 1796), as annotated by him for a second edition : it is 
full of scribbled scraps and notes with information, not con- 
tained in the first edition, and on the back of a letter addressed 
to " Mr. Malone, Queen Anne Street, East," is the Yerj list of 
pLiyers in question. Therefore, whether it were or were not 
an addition subsequent to the date of the original document 
to which it is appended, it is certain that it was seen by Malone 
very many years before I was at Ihilwich.** 

B^oinder to ^ OQnl/j.Mr, CoUJeiLhave been so bKnd as not to 
see that, if he were thelForger Jiis opponents be- 
lieve, the mere mention (without production) of this 
^^ letter addressed to Mr. Malone, Queen Ann^ Street, 
East,^ with the list of players on the back, i^uld 
only be another circumstance of suspicion; >pd 
that the alleg'ed memorandum, if it really exiatettf^ 
was as likely to be a forgery of Mr» Collier's as the 
^^ list of players'' itself? Has it not a strong family 



likeness to ^^ the direction of a letter to the Rev. ii 
Mr. Todd," which Mr. Collier says he found within \| 
the leaves of the volume of accoimts of Household j 
Expences at Bridgewater House, ^^ to keep the * 
place" where the forged document had been in- 
serted? I 
If Mr. Collier be innocent of this charge of for- i 
gery, he has certainly taken the shortest and most i 
efficacious means of fostering the suspicions which 
his previous conduct had aroused. It is certainly 
not incredible that this list on the back of the letter 
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toMalone (if such a letter be in existence) may be in 
Malone's handwriting. But, who will believe thaty 
who already beheves that the ^^ list*' at Dulwich 
was written by Mr. Collier ? Let Mr. Collier deposit 
this letter with Sir F. Madden or Sir Francis Pal- 
grave for public inspection if he really wish to rebut 
the present charge. But it is note-worthy that Mr. 
Collier never takes that mode of clearing himself 
which a man of sense, strong in the consciousness of 
innocence, would naturally take." If he possess the 
means of rebutting this odious charge, it is surely 
little short of insanity to withhold it. 

III. This is verbatim as follows : — 

*' M' Henflloe at the rose on the Bankside ^<L^^to 

If you like my play of Columbus it is verie . well & you 8iimed**Jolm 

Bhall giue mee noe more than twentie poundes for it but If nott 

by this Bearer 
lett mee haue it againe as I knowe the kinges Men will fireelie 

giue mee asmuch for it and the profitts of the third daye 

moreoyer 

8oe I rest yours 

John Marston'' 
This was also made public by Mr. Collier in his 
Memoirs of Edward AlleyUy where he says/*^ 

" Similarly, in the case of that abominable imposition, the 
Beven Lectures^ attributed by Mr. Collier to Coleridge, Mr. 
Collier withholds the production of any of the short-hand notes 
which he professes to have, and which is the only conceiyable 
evidence of the genuineness of the lectures. 
*' Page 154, note. 
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** it refere to a play bj Marston on the tubjecfc of Columbus^ 
of which we bear on no other authority. It is one of the scraps 
of correspondenoe between Henslowe and the poets in his em- 
ploy, existing at Dulwich College, of the major part of which 
Malone has given copies, but omitting the subsequent, whidi is 
certainly one of the most interesting in the whole ooUection.'* 

Mr. Hamilton pronounces this letter a forgery. 
This it unquestionably is. The si^ature, which he 
considers like Marston's, is to my sight very dif- 
ferent. The reader may here judge for himself by 
comparing the facsimiles on sheet no. XV. 

In this case there is one circumstance in which 
the manuscript resembles the notes in the Bridge- 
water and Perldi^ Folios. Mr. Hamilton tells us^^' 

" I soon noticed the existence of numerous modem pencil-marks 
underlying the ink, and on looking closely into the document, 
detected that the tohole of the letter had heen first traced out in 
pencil dfier ihe same fashion as the peneUUng in the annotated 
folio ofShaJespere's Inlays, 1632 ;" 

That this is the case my readers may judge for 
themselves^ by inspecting the adjoining feK^mnile of 
the letter. Mr. Collier prudently passes over this case 
of proven fraud without a single remark. 
The Com- 7 IV. This cousists of a single slip of paper, con- 
tain inhabi- taiuing a list of certain alleged inhabitants of the 
HWiy^of^^ liberty of Southwark, in the year 1696. Whether 
Southwark. ^^g manuscript was published by Mr. Collier before 
his edition of Shakspere, 1858^ was issued, I do not 
know; at any rate I have not been able to find 
earlier mention of it in any work of Mr. Collier's. 

*^ In<j[uirj, p. 1)4. 
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Whether Malone referred to it in his Inquiry is a 
matter of grave doubt. Mr. Collier introduces it to 
his readers in the following words : — " 

" But Malone teDs tis — " From a paper notr before me, 
" which formerly belonged to Edward AHeyn, the player, our 
**poefc appears to have lived in Southwark, near the Bear- 
" Garden, in 1696."* He gives us no ferther insight into the 
contents of the paper ; but he probably referred to a small sHp, 
borrowed with other relics of a like kind, from Dulwich College, 
many of which were not returned after his death. Among 
those returned seems to have been the paper in question, which 
is valuable (mly because it proves distinctly, that our great dra- 
matist was an inhabitant of Southwark very soon after the 
Globe was in operation, although it by no means establishes 
that he had not been resident there long before. We sub- 
join it exactly as it stands in the original: the hand writing is 
ignorant, the spelling peculiar, and it was evidently merely a 
hasty and imperfect memoranduin. 

^' Inhabitantes of Southerk as haue complaned ihis of 
Jully 1596 

M'Markis 

M' Tuppin 

M' langorth 

Wilsone the pyper 

M'Barett 

M^ Shaksper 

Phellipes 

Tomson 

Mother Golden the baude 

Nagges 

FiUpott and no more and soe well ended " 

" Life of William Shakespeare, 1858, chapter x. p. 126. 
* Inquiry into the authenticity of certain miscellaneous pa- 
pers and legal documents, 1796; p. 215. 
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This is the whole of the fragment, for such it sppeaM to be, 
and without fiurther explanation, which we have not been able 
to find in any other document, in the depository where the 
above is preserved or elsewhere, it is impossible to understand 
more, than that Shakespeare and other inhabitants of Southwark 
had made some complaint in July 1596, which we may guess^ 
was hostile to the wishes of the writer, who congratulated him- 
self that the matter was so well at an end." 

With Mr. Halliwell^* I am strongly disposed to 
think that Mr. Collier is mistaken in supposing* that 
Malone's reference was to this paper j for Malone 
evidently meant to say that he had a paper before 
him containing* a reference to the Bear-Garden at 
Southwark, which is not mentioned in the ^^ Com- 
plaint " of ^^ Mr. Shaksper '^ and ^^ Mother Golden 
thebaude'M 

Be that as it may, this document was last spring* 
examined by Mr. Hamilton, Professor Brewer, and 
Mr. T. Dufius Hardy, who all pronounced it an 
abominable forgery. 

V. This is verbatim as follows : — 
Assessment ** A brief noat taken out of the poores booke contayning the 
^^^^®jg^ names of aU thenhabitantes of this liberty w*'^ are rated and 
ty of SouUl- assessed to a weekely paim* towardes the reliefe of the poore. 
^f^^^' As it standes nowe encreased, this 6*^ day of aprill 1609. De- 

liuered vp to Phillip Henslowe Esquior churchwarden, by 
Francis Carter one of the late ouerseers of the same Libertie" 

(Then follow the names of fifty-seven persons, with 
the amounts set opposite their names in which they 
are rated ; and among them we find these three), — 

15 Life of Shakespeare, p. 163, note. 
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'' Phillip Henslowe esquiot assessed at weekely yj 

Ed Allejn assessed at weekely yj 

• • • • • • 

M' Shakespeare vj " 

This document was first published by Mr. Collier 
in his Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 1841,*^ (p. 91), 
and has been received as genuine up to the spring 
of this year, when Mr. Hamilton, Professor Brewer, 
and Mr. T. Duffus Hardy examined it, and unhe- 
sitatingly pronounced it a modem forgery. It is 
certainly a very clumsy business. The writing is 
an extremely bad imitation of a 17th century hand ; 
and it is on a piece of paper which had once served 
for the flyleaf of a book, as is evidenced by one of 
the edges being red. It will be remembered that 
similarly the gilt edge of the Dabome Warrant is 
one of the circumstances which concur with the sus- 
picion of forgery which the writing excites. 

The genuineness of no. V. of the Dulwich Manu- 
scripts, as far as I am aware, was not publicly im- 
pugned till the publication of Mr. Staunton's excellent 
lAfe of Shdkspere}^ It is an unquestionable forgery. 
I have given a facsimile of it on sheet no. XVII. Mr. 
Collier, erroneously conceiving that Mr. Hamilton 
had impugned its genuineness, writes — ** 

^* Mr. Hamilton also fidls foul of other biographical materials 
which I met with, and which imqnestionablj exist in the same 
charitable Institution \i. e. Dulwich College]. One of them is 
a Player^s ChaUengey*^ collated bj Mr. HalliweU, and printed 

. ^ See Mr. Ashbee's facsimile for the rest. " Page 17. 
" Page 81. >• Athenaum, Peb. 18, 1860. 

* He means the Verses on Edward Alleyn. 
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bj him in 184B, as a genuine lelio, of the same kind as several 
others that have come down to our time. Anotiher is a sort of 
assessment to th6 poor of Southward, dated 6th of April, 1609, 
in which Shakespeare appears as a contributor ; and surely it 
is enough for me to say of this decument, that it was seen hj 
Malone when I was only seven years old, as he has himself re- 
corded in his * Enquiry,' 8vo. 1796, p. 215/* 

This statement I beEere to have produced a con- 
siderable impression on the public mind^ as nobody 
supposed that Mr, Collier vrould assert the thing* 
that was not, vrhere detection was so easy. But 
the fact is that the Assessment for the Poor of 
Southwark was not (as I have said) called in ques- 
tion by Mr. Hamilton in his Inquiry ; but he mig'ht 
safely have done so, for it is a very modem febri- 
cation, nor does Malone's Inquiry^ either at p. 215, 
or at any other page of that interesting work, con- 
tain any allusion whatever to such a docimient I 

In his Beply^^ Mr. Collier quotes from p. 215 of 
Malone's Inquiry the following passage : — 

'' We see hence that Shakspeare had no motive to reside in 
the Blackfriars before this period [March 160^5]. The truth, 
indeed, I believe is that be never resided in the Blackfriars at 
all. From a paper now he/ore me, which formerly belonged io 
Edward Alleyn, the player, our poet appears to have lived in 
Bouthicark, near the JBear-Oarden, in 1596. Another curious 
document in my poaeeeion, which wiU be produced in the His- 
tory of his Life, luSbrds the strongest presumptive evidence that 
he continued to reside in Southwark to the year 1608." 

Now what has this extract to do with the Assess- 
ment in question, which is dated April 8th, 1609 ? 
Even according to the obsolete ecclesiastical reckon- 

" Page 46. 
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ing, the year 1608 ended on Mardi fi4th of that year, 
so it is plain that Maloi^ referred to some other 
document^ 

VI. The following' is a verbatim copy of all that The Letter 
remains of the postscript to a long and interesting* Aiieyn from 
letter addressed to Edward AUeyn by his most ex- ^ ^^®- 
cellent wife — one of those tibat Solomon failed to find 
among ten thousand, and in Shakspere^s day were held 
to ^^ mend the lottery well '' an there were ^^ one bom 
but for every Mazing star, or at an earthquake/'^ 

once more fEurwell till we meete w^ I hope shall not 

be longe. thia icja^ of ectober [1]608. 

Aboate a weeke agoe ther[e3 [cain]e a youthe who said he was 

W Fratincis Chalo[ner]8 man [& woa]ld have borrow[e]d xM to 

tmoght 
have things for [hi]8 MrtM [tnu]t hjm 

Cominge w*^tit * . ioktHL d 

Iwonldhave 

[i]flbene8ne[r]** 

and inquire after the fellow and said he had lent hym a horse. I 
feare me he gnlledhym thonghe he gulled not ™ 

The line which divides the postscript marks the 

' Mr. Hamilton appears to regard it aa a mispioioiiB circum* 
stance that Mr. Collier attributes the absence of (^rtain docu- 
ments from Malone's Inquiry to the circumstance that he had 
reserved them for his Life of Shakspere^ (see Hamiltcm's Jit- 
quiry^ p. 95). But it is beyond question that Malone did 
reserve seveial documents for his Life of Shakspere^ which he 
might have appropriately introduced in support of the state- 
ments in his Inquiry. Eor two examples, see Malone's Inquiry ^ 
1796, p. 215. 

^ All's well that ends well, act i. sc. 8. 

«♦ Mr. HaHiwell reads these four words " . . I bene sur " ; 
Mr. Hamilton reads them, "& I bene su". With all the 
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bottom of the first page of the letter j the words 
^^ and mquire/' are at the top of the second page. 
Mr. Colliep'B Now in Mr. Collier's Memoirs of Edward Alleyn^ 
Bionofit. where this letter was first published^ the postscript 
is given verbatim as follows, but not broken into 
lines to correspond with the original. 

• . noe. more. Fanrell till we meete, which I hope shall not 
be longe. This zxth of October 1603. 

** Aboate a weeke a goe there came a yonthe who said he was 
Hr. Franncis Chaloner who would hare borrowed xU to 
have bought things for . . . and said he was known 
nnto you, and Mr. Shakespeare of the globe, who came 
. • • said he knewe hym not, onely he herde of hym that he was 
a r<^e . • • so he was glade we did not lend him 
the monnej • • • Richard Johnes [went] to seeke 

and inquire after the fellow, and said he had lent hym a horse. I 
feare me he gulled him, thoughe he gulled not us.** 

This afleged transcript was introduced by the 
following remarks : — 

" Of this date [20th October, 1603] we have a very interesting 
letter from Mm. Alleyn to her husband, written and subscribed 
bj the person ordinarily employed ; it is remarkable, because it 
contains a mention of Shakespeare, who is spoken of as *' of the 
Globe ;" and though it throws no new light upon our great dra- 
matisf s character, excepting as it shews that he was on good 
terms with Alleyn's family, any document containing merely 
his name must be considered valuable. The paper on which 
the letter was written is in a most decayed state, especially at 

respect due firom me to such authorities, I must say that I am 
quite certaia the true lection is what I have given. The s in 
xM and that in [trus]t I have had printed in italic type to 
indicate that only portions of those letters are left. Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Hamilton agree in giving a wrong date to this letter* 
•* Page 63, 
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the bottom^ where it breaks and drops awaj in dust and frag- 
ments at the slightest touch.^ The notice of Shakespeare is 
near the commencement of a postscript on the lower part of the 
page, where the paper is most rotten, and several deficiencies 
occur, which it is impossible to supply : tH that remains is ex- 
tremely difficult to be deciphered." 

That is a matter of experience. I am probably- 
far less practised in record-reading than Mr. Collier, 
yet I find no diflSculty at aU in reading ^^ aU that 
remains'' of this most interesting letter. My 
readers, however, may judge for themselves fi*om 
the accompanying facsimile ; in verification of which 
they may consult the original at Dulwich College, 
or Mr. Fairholfs facsimile in Mr. Halliwell's 
Curiosities of Modem Shaksperian Criticism^ 
or Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift's facsimile in 
Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry.^ To Mr. Halliwell 
belongs the credit of exposing Mr. Collier's falsi- 
fication of this letter : yet he did so in such 
very gentle terms that a careless reader, who did 
not examine the facsimile, would infer that Mr, 
Collier had done nothing worse than (to use Mr, 
Collier's own words) ^^ misreading some utterly un- 
important words.'' Mr. Hamilton is bolder, and 
plainly charges Mr. ColUer with falsification. Mr. 

** It is impossible that this could have been the case ; the 
paper even now shews no symptoms of crumbling into dust. It 
is torn, indeed, and portions are wanting, where the paper has 
all the appearance of having been eaten awaj by an add : but 
it is £Bur from being rotten. 

•^ Page 29. " Page 86. 
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Mr. Collier's Ooflier's replies are very curious. In ^^ The Athe- 

replies con- ft « r 

ceminj the naeum/ " he wntes : — 

Mrs. Alleyn. [a] " A much-decayed letter has been preserved in the Library 
[at Dulwich College] from Mrs. Alleyn to her husband, dated 
Oct. 8, [sie] 1603, and in one part of it, according to my reading, 
she mentions having seen ^' Mr. Shakespeare of the globe." |j3]] 
It is admitted on ail hands, that the letter is very rotten, and 
that portions of it are deficient in this place ; but the gist of 
the imputation is, that Shakeepeare was never spoken of in it, 
but that I, taking advantage of the defects in the old paper, 
purposely misrepresented the matter. It is added^ that for 
the accomplishment of this fraud, I misread and misrepresented 
the contents of the letter. JS'ow inasmuch as the old decayed 
paper is here indisputably defective, Mr. Hamilton could not 
possibly know whei&er Shakespeare's name had or had not 
been visible when I saw the letter thirty years ago.[7] I may 
or may not have mis-read some utterly unimportant words,[d] 
nor does it signify at aU, as regards his biography, whether 
Shakespeare was or was not in Southwark on the 3rd of October, 
1608 ; but I assert most distinctly, that the name was contained 
in this part of Mrs. AUeyn's letter, and a dear and dead fiieod 
of mine could bear witness to the fact were he fortunately now 
aHve." 

In his Beplyy^^ Mr. Collier writes:— 
" One of the first documents I looked at was, I think, a letter 
from Mrs. Alleyn to her husband, dated 8rd \ji%c] Oct., 1603, 
upon which has now been founded the charge that I int^olated 
a passage not met with in the originaL It was in one place in 
so decayed and crumbling a condition from the effects of damp 
and time, that I was obliged to handle it with the utmost cau- 

" Feb. 18, 1860, 

^ I apprehend this addition is a clerical error. The addition 
is a mere repetition of the last clause. 
** Page 47-50. 
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Urn* I did not rei^ it nor examine it closely until afterwards, 
how long I do not pretend to say, but a finend, now unf<»tu- 
nately dead, was with me, and we then read as followsi in the 
latter part of the letter," 

[Here follows Mr. ColKa'^s version oi the post- 
script as in Memair& of Edvmrd Alleyn, 8vo. 1841, 
p. 63.] 

[/3] " Now the question is, and the only question of the 
Blightest importance (though that is in truth of little moment) 
whether the name of '' Mr. Shakespeare of the globe" occurred 
iQ the n^ost rotten and filamentary part of the letter at the 
time when I copied it. Whether it did or did i^ot is not of the 
smallest interest, as regards the biography of our poet, espe- 
cially as there were two, if not three, other Shakespeares " of 
the Globe" Theatre, then resident in Southwark. However, the 
ebarge is that &om tibe iqeie loye of deception (for I could have 
no oth^ motive) 1 imagined the pitrt of the letter in whidi ike 
Qfune of Shakespeare occurs, and corrupted the immediately 
adjoining portions for the purpose of giving my invention sup- 
port. 

It is indisputable that since I first saw and copied the letter 
at Dulwich, portions of it have crumbled away and entirely dis- 
appeared ; so that Mr. Hamilton's account of the contents difers 
fi:om mine : he accuses me not only of inaccuracy, but of fraud 
and wilful misrepresentation, [y] I do not deny that it is pos- 
sible I misread some utterly unimportant letters or words : the 
paper was in such a state of demolition that it was extremely 
4iffic^lt to make any sense out of the latter part of it ; but I 
did my best to give a fiuthful transcript, and I am absolutely 
certain that "Mr. Shakespeare of the globe" was spoken of in it, 
and in the way I stated [c] • • * Mr. Hamilton insists 
that the name of Shakespeare never was to be seen on any part 
of the paper which is now rotted away ; but how can he tell 
whether it did or did not exist there, when he cannot deny 
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that much of what was originallj written on that part of the 
paper has been utterly annihilated P" 

To the alle^tions which I have distinguished by 
Greek letters, I will reply seriatim. 
Bejoinder to The statement marked (a) is not accurate. In the 
letter referred to, Mrs. Alleyn does not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Collier's reading, or any one else's read- 
ing, mention '^having seen ^ Mr. Shakespeare of the 
globe' j'' but simply that Mr. Shakespeare of the 

globe ^^came said he knew him not,'' &c. 

It is strange that Mr. Collier even garbles his own 
falsified version of this letter. 

(/3) Admitting the defective and decayed state of 
the bottom of the first page of this letter, it is cer- 
tainly If OT the gist of the imputation that Shak- 
spere was never spoken of in it. Mr. Hamilton 
never made any such a statement. His statement^ 
is that 

" portions of the three damaged lines are still legible, which 
are incompatible with the Shahepere para^n^h" 

That is the gist of the imputation. Neither Mr. 
Hamilton nor any one else who does not remember 
the letter in a more perfect condition than that in 
which it is at present can say whether or not Shak- 
spere's name was originally in the letter. For all 
we know to the contrary Ben Jonson's name may 
have occupied one of the missing portions. But, be 
this as it may, the only portion which is defective 

" Inquiry, p. 88. 
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contains enough that is perfectly legible to render 
it certain that Mr. CoUier^s paragraph about ^^ Mr. 
Shakspeare of the globe/' never was there. Fortu- 
nately NO ENTIBE LINE IS WANTING. Counting from 
and after the words ^^ things for/' the last four lines 
on the page contain nine entire words which are still 
perfectly legible. None of these words are in Mr. 
Collier's version of those last foiu^ lines. Mr. Collier's 
version of those portions contains forty-Jive words, 
(besides one in crotchets) not one of which is found 
among the nine yet remaining. But more than this. 
In the identical place where Mr.ColHer tells us that he 
and his fiiend read ^^ unto you and M' SAaA^^peare" 
(which is half a line) ^^ cominge w^^'out . token ..." 
yet remains unimpaired, and perfectly legible. 

(7) This extraordinary falsification is to Mr. Col- 
lier nothing more than misreading some utterly 
unimportant words I 

(8) What Mr. Collier's object may haye been in 
perpetrating this falsification, it is quite impossible 
for any one but himself to say : but admitting what 
he contends for, that it does not signify at all, as 
regards Shakspere's biography, whether Shakspere 
was or was not in Southwark on the 21st of October, 
1603, it still would be doubtless an interesting fact, 
(if it were a fact at aU), as Mr. CoDier points out," 
that Shakspere ^^was on good terms with Alleyn's 
family" ; but the anecdote has nevertheless a signifi- 
cant bearing, as we shall shortly see. 

" Memoirs of AUejn, p. 62. 
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replies con- 
tinned. 



(c) This statement is incorrect, as Mr. Collier, with 
Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry before him, had the means 
of knowing. 
Mr. Collier's But Mr. Collier fiirther says,** 

[(] ^* Let it not be forgotten that if roj object had been to 
commit the imputed fraud, nothing could have been moite easj 
than for me to have rubbed awaj a little more of the crumbling 
paper, and who then could have detected the trick P' 

And again : — " 

[17] '^ Here allow me to ask this question ; If I had purposely 
misstated the import and contents of the letter, adding that 
it was in a state of ruinous decay, what would haye been the 
natural course for me to have pursued ? "Would it not have been 
to have left the letter as it was, in the hope that when it was 
next seen and consulted, as much of it might have disappeared 
as possible? Instead of doing so— instead of leaving it still 
to be exposed to the action of air and accident, I carefully en- 
closed it in paper, and either I or my friend wrote on the 
outside, that within was a document of value which should not 
be roughly handled, * * as if to make sure that the next per- 
son who opened the paper should see that I had been guilty of 
fraud. [{] If, indeed, I had so misrepresented the oont^its of 
the crumbling relic, what was to prevent my rubbing away a 
little more of the old paper, and who then would have beea 
able to detect the trick I had played ?" 

As to the paragraphs marked (?) and (,,) taken 
tog'ether, I have simply to call the reader's atten- 
tion to the fact that they are inconsistent. If, as in 
(ti), the ^^ natural course" for Mr. Collier to have 
taken for avoiding detection was ^^ to have left the 
letter as it was/' he certainly would not have yielded 



Further 
rejoinder. 



The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1860. 



Keply, p. 50. 
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to the temptation described in {K)y viz. ^^to have 
rubbed away a little more of the crumbling" paper/' 
To the single paragraph marked {K)j I remark 
further, that the paper not being in a crumbling 
state, Mr. Collier must have done something more 
than ^^ rubbed '^ at it ; he must have torn out the 
tell-tale portions, and that would have been as easily 
detected as performed. In the second place, I will 
quote the reply 5f a writer in ^^The Critic/'^ 

" What hare we to do with motives when we have facts which 
are not to be controverted ? Mr. CoUier very aptly and clearly 
sees how he might have removed the proofs ; but he does not 
deny that he is the author of the spurious version, and in that 
and in the original the proofs still exist. If we are to say that 
it is impossible that an educated man can be guilty because he 
has not destroyed the traces of his guilt, then can no educated 
man be convicted of anything whatever — ^then have D^ Dodd, 
Mr. Fathsttlbbot, and Sir Johw Deak Paul been wrongfully 
condemned." 

In reply to the single paragraph marked (ti), I 
must inform the reader that the envelope is still in 
existence ; but that the superscription, so far from 
being, as Mr. Collier says, in his own writing, or even 
in that of Mr. Amyot,*^ the ^^ dear and dead friend^' 
referred to, seems to be in that of Mr. Halliwell, who, 

* March 3, 1860. 

" The editor of " Notes and Queries'* says, without qualifica- 
tion, that the superscription is in Mr. Amyot's writing. No 
one who has ever seen Mr. Amyot's writing could, I am posi- 
tive, trace the slightest resemblance between it and that in 
which the superscription is written. 

T 2 
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I believe, enclosed the letter in it since the publication 
of Mr. Collier's Memoirs of Edward Alleyn. 
The aneo- The Only question remaining to be considered in 
^j^^ relation to this letter, is^ Whence did Mr. Collier 
obtain the anecdote about Shakspere's purse-proud 
sneer at the poor hack who '' would have borrowed x^' 
of Mrs. Alleyn ? Did Mr. Collier invent it ? Not 
a bit of it. I do not believe the story to date from 
recent times. At present I have not been success- 
ful in tracing it to head-quarters j but it was cha- 
racteristically (possibly in a genuine form) cited by 
a writer in the ^^ Prospective Review/'" who, so far 
from thinking, as Mr. Collier does, that '^ it is not 
of the smallest interest as regards the biography 
of our poet,'' pronounced it '' the only antiquarian 
thing which can be fairly called an anecdote of 
Shakespeare"! The ^^ Prospective Review " gives 
the anecdote in these words : 

'' Mrs. Alleyne, a shrewd woman in those times, and married 
to Mr. Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich Hospital, was one daj, 
in the absence of her husband applied to on some matter hj a 
player who gave a reference to Mr, Semmingi^ (the "notorious" 
Mr. Hemmings the Commentators say), and to Mr. Shake- 
speare of the Globe, and that the latter, when referred to, said, 
*' Tet, certainly, he knew him, and he was a rascal, and good-for-- 
nothing.^* 

The Review calls this reply ^' the proper speech 
of a substantial man/^ 

" Vol. ix. p. 446. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Fobgbs State Pafsb. 

Bbsibes the libraries of Devonshire House^ Bridge^ 
water House and Dulwich College^ one of the branch 
repositories of Her Majesty's Public Records, viz. 
the State Paper Office in Duke Street, Westminster, 
is a lotms in quo the forger's handiwork is visible. 
In fact, there is one document contained in a parcel 
marked ^Bundle, No. 222, Elizabeth, 1696,' which 
is a forgery. 

This forged State Paper purports to be a peti- The Petition 
tion from the owners and players of the Blackfriars ^a p^rT 
Theatre to the Privy Council, (n. d.) and from Mr. ^^^L" 
Collier's account a reader might infer that it l^ad^[^*^® 
been discovered by himself. He gives the following ciL 
account of it in his History of JEJnglish JDramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage.^ 

** The Blackfrian Theatre, built in 1570, seems, after the 
lapse of twenty years, to haye required extensive repairs, if in- 
deed, it were not, at the end of that period, entirely rebuilt. 
This undertaking, in 1590, seems to have alarmed some of the 
inhabitants of the Lib^y ; and not a few of them, ' some of 
honour,* petitioned the Priyy Council, in order that the players 
might not be allowed to complete it, and that their farther per- 
formanoes in that precinct might be preyented. A copy of the 

* Vol. i. page 297. 
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document, containing this request, is preserved in the State 
Paper OflSice, and to it is appended a much more curious 
paper — a counter petition by the Lord Chamberlain's players, 
entreating that they might be permitted to continue their 
work upon the theatre, in order to render it more commo- 
dious, and that their performances there might not be inters 
rupted* It does not appear to be the original, but a copy, with- 
out the signatures, and it contains, at the commencement, an 
enumeration of the principal actors who were parties to it. They 
occur in the following order, and it will be instantly remarked, 
not only that the name of Shakespeare is found among them, 
but that he comes fifth in the enumeration : — 

* Thomas Pope, 

' Bichard Burbage, 
' John Hemings, 
< Augustine Phillips, 

* William Shakespeare, 
' WilUam Een^, 

' William Slye, 

* Nicholas Todey. 

This remarkable paper has, perhaps, neyer seen the light fix>m 
the moment it was presented, until it was rery recently disoo- 
yered. It is seyen years anterior to the date of any other authen- 
tic record, which contains the name of our great dramatist^ and 
it may warrant various conjectures as to the rank he held in the 
company in 1596, as a poet and as a player.* 

* Malone had notiiing upon which to found hims^^ but the 
list of actors in some of Ben Jonson's plays, and the eument- 
tion in the licence of 1608. The name of Shakespeare is, in 
the latter, preceded only by that of a person (lAwrenoe 
Fletcher) not mentioned im 1696, as having anything to do 
vrith the company : Burbage, Phillips, and Hemings, who stand 
before him in 1596, were postponed to him in 1603, to vack 
importance does he seem to have risen in the interval. It is 
not necessary to point out other differences. 
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It is in these tenns : — * 

' To the right honorable the LI of her Ma^^ most honor- 
able prime Counsell 

' The humble petition of Thomas Pope Richard Burbadge 
^ John Hemings Augustine Phillips Willm Shakespeare Willm 
'Kempe Willm Slje Nicholas Tooley and others seruaunts 

* to the right honorable the L. Ohamberlaine to her Ma^^^ — 
' Sheweth most humbly that jd^ petitioners are owners and 

* players of the priuate house or theater in the precinct and 

* libertie of the Blackfriers w^ hath beene for manie jeares 

* vsed and occupied for the playing of tragedies commedies his- 

* tories enterludes and playes That the same by reason of 
^ hauing beene soe long built hath £BJne into great decaye and that 

* besides the reparation thereof it hath beene found necessarie to 

* make the same more conuenient for the entertainement of audi- 
' tories comming thereto That to this end yo' petitioners haue 

* all and echo of them putt downe sommes of money according to 
' their shares in the saide theater and w^ they haue iustly and 
'honestlie gained by the exercise of their qualitie of Stage 
^ players but that certaine persons (some of them of honour) 
^inhabitants of the precinct and libertie of the Blackfriers 
^ haue as yo' petitioners are enfourmed besought yo' honorable 

* Lps not to permitt the saide priuate house anie longer to re- 

* maine open but hereafter to be shut tpp and closed to the 

* manifest and great iniurie of yC petitioners who haue no other 

* meanes whereby to maintaine their wiues and families but by 

* the exercise of their qualitie as they haue heretofore done. 
' Furthermore t[h]at in the summer season yo* petitioners are 

* able to playe at their newe built house on the Bankside callde 

* the Olobe but that in the winter they are compelled to come to 
Hiie Blackfiriers and if yo^ honorable Lps giue consent vnto that 

* w** is prayde against yo* petitioners they will not onely while 

^ I have corrected Mr. Collier's yersion of this State Paper, 
as I did that of the Complaint of certain inhabitants of South- 
wark, at p. 276 of this work. 
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* the winter endureth loose the meanee whereby they nowe sup- 
' port them selues and their families but be vnable to practise 
' them selues in anie plajes or enterluds, when cakie ypon to 
' performe for the recreation and solace of her Ma^ and her 
i honorable Court as they haue beene hertofore accustomed. The 

* humble prayer of yo* petitioners therefore is that yo' honble 
' ' Lps will graunt permftsion to finishe the reparations and alteia- 

* tions they haue begunne and as yo' petitioners haue hitherto 

* beene well ordred in their behauiour and iust in their deal- 
' inges that yo* honorable Lps will not inhibit them £rom acting 
' at their aboue named priuate house in the precinct and libertie 
' of the BlackMers and yo' petitioners as in dutie most bounden 

* will ever praye for the encreasing honour and happinnesse of yo^ 
' honorable Lps." 

This document was also published by Mr. Halli- 
well in his Folio Edition of Shakspeare/ as a ge- 
nuine document^ and he there gives a facsimile of it 
executed by Mr. Ashbee. The fact is that its spuri- 
ousness was not suspected till the winter of 1868-59 
when it excited the suspicions of Mr. Staunton. 
These suspicions were at once communicated to Sir 
F. Madden^ who did not seem to attach much weight 
to them. Ultimately. Mr. Staunton induced Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Hardy to accompany him to the 
State Paper Office^ when both those gentlemen 
unhesitatingly pronounced the document a forgery 
executed by the same hand as appears in such 
^^ wanton heed '' and elaborate stupidity on the mar- 
gins of the Perkins Folio. 

Mr. Hamilton* says of this pseudo-State Paper, 
** Its execution is Tcry neat, and with any one not acquainted 

3 Vol. i. p. 137. * Inquiry, p. 96. 
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witii tlie fietitdooB hand of these Shakspere foigeriee it might 
readilj pass as genuine* But an examination of the hand- . 
writing g^ierallj, the forma of some of the letters in particukr, 
and the spurious appearance of the ink, led me to the belief 
not only tiiat the paper [i. e. document] was not authentio, 
but that it had been executed hf the same hand as the fictitious 
documents ab^adj discussed." 

This conclusion is point blank denied by Mr. H. 

Merivale/ who recklessly asserts that, 

** The handwriting is not onlj not the handwriting of the Cor- 
re^ory but it is of an essentially different character and period." 

As this assertion can be very easily disproved, I Pal»ogra- 

1 o --ii-i 1 ••II .1 1 • t phicexami- 

have nirmshed the reader with the evidence on which nations of it. 
the judgment of the palaeo^aphists rests, in the 
shape of three facsimiles, viz. of the State Paper in 
question, of two of the long^er pieces of manuscript 
in the Perkins Folio, and of the Certificate of Players 
at Bridg'ewater House. These three facsimiles are 
on sheet no. X. The reader is thus enabled by 
inspecting one sheet to form an opinion for himself 
on the identity of the handwritings } on this point 
there can be, I apprehend, but one intelligent opinion. 
But independently of any such inference, the docu- 
ment in question is a condemned forgery. On the 
dOth of January last, in obedience to the instructions 
of the Master of the Rolls, five palseographists, viz. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir Frederic Madden,Professor 
Brewer, Mr. T. Dufius Hardy, and Mr. N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton met at the State Paper Office, and having 

* The Edinburgh Beyiew, Ap. 1860, vol. cxi. p. 484. 
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subjected the document to a paleeo^rapliic examina- 
tion arriyed at the following unanimous decision on 
its character^ which is appended to the document. 

?fl ^1^ ''^^' ^^ underngned, at the desire of the Master of tiie 

ing pal»o- ' Bolls, have carefbllj examined the document hereunto aonexed, 

graphists purporting to be a petition to the Lords of Her Majesty's 

qumtion of ^^Vf^ Council, firom Thomas Pope, Sichard Burbadge, John 

itsgenuine- Hemings, Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William 

Kempe, William Slye, Nicholas Tooley, and others, in answer 

to a petition firom the Inhabitants of the Liberty of the Black- 

fUars; and we are of opinion, thai the document in question i* 

spurious. 

dOth January, 1860. 

(Signed.) Fba. PALasAvs, K.H., Deputy-Keeper 
of H.M. Public Becords. 
Fbbdebio MADniir, K.H., Keeper of tiie 

MSS., British Museum. 
J. S. Bbeweb, M.A., Beader at the Bolls. 
T. Drrrirs Habdt, Assistant Keeper of 

Becords. 
N. E. S. A. Hamilton, Assistant, Dep* 
of MSS., British Museum. 
** I direct this paper to be appended to the undated docu- 
ment now last in the Bundle, marked 222, Eliz. 1596. 
2nd February, 1860. 

(Signed.) Johk Boicillt, Master of the Bolls.'' 

It is a remarkable instance of the fact that the 
same evidence affects different kinds of mind differ- 
ently, that with fiill knowledge of the foregoing 
opinion arrived at by five eminently qualified palee- 
ographists taken fi'om several departments of the 
state, the editor of ^^ Notes and Queries " arrives at 
this conclusion, respecting the docmnent in question. 
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^^ in all {H^obabiMfy it is gfenuifie f^ and that simply 
because Mr. Lemon^ one of the juni(»rs of the Record 
Office, at the request of the editor of ^^The Athe- 
naeum," contributed to the columns of that periodical^ 
the following* efiusion, which Mr* Collier dignifies 
with the name of an ^^ important and indisputable 
piece of evidence.'^ 

*' State Riper Ofice,Peb, 14, 1860. Mr. Lemon's 

Dear Sir,— In reply to your question, I beg to state that Editor*of^e 
the Petition of the Players of the Blaokfinan Theatre, alluded Athencram. 
to in your note, was well known to my father and myself be- 
fore Mr* Payne Collier began his researches in this Office* I 
am pretty confident that my father himself brought it under 
the notice of Mr. Collier, in whose researches he took great 
interest* 

I am very faithfully yours, 

B. Lbmok. 

" The Editor of the Athemeum.'* 

It must at first strike every one as extraordinary 
that the editor of ^^ The Athenaeum/' while he was 
examining^ Mr* Lemon^ should have omitted to ask 
that palseographist whether he believed the Players' 
Petition® to be a genuine document* But on second 
thoughts that omission will cease to surprise any 
one : for it is now beyond a doubt that even if Mr* 
Lemon had refirained fi*om denouncing the document 
as spurious, he had too much honesty and knowledge 
combined to allow him to speak of it otherwise than 

^ Notes and Queries, March 24, 1860. 
7 Feb. 18, 1860. » Eeply, p. 69. 

^ qwui 1596. 
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as a very suspidous affair. Much as both Mr. 
Lechmere and Mr. Lemon have been ^^ badgered ^ 
to pronounce an opinion counter to the sentence of 
Sir F. Palgrave, Sir F. Madden^ and Messrs. Hardy, 
Brewer and Hamilton, they have found it expedient 
to preserve an unbroken silence ; well knowing* that 
they could not conscientiously dissent from the ver- 
dict of forgery, however much they might be dis- 
posed to acquit Mr. Collier of all participation in it. 
But Mr. Lemon, in his anxiety to exonerate his 
father's friend from that serious cimrge, if he proves 
anjrthing, proves too much. He says, 

^' I am pretty eonfident that mj father himself brought it under 
the notice of Mr. OoUier, in whose researches he took great 
interest." 

Mr. Collier's Mr. ColBer hunts the game thus started by Mr. 

Lemon : he says,** 

** Mi* Lemon, senior, undoubtedly did bring the Players' Peti- 
tion under my notice, and yeiy much obliged to him I was, 
that he took so much trouble to assist me in my literary inTCS- 
tigations." 

If this be true, it indeed vindicates Mr. Collier's 
character from the charge of having' forged this 
State Paper ; but it does so by utterly destroying 
his credit for accuracy. It seems that Mr. Collier, 
as we have seen, was the first person to publish this 
forged document. 

He writes : — 

w Eeply, p. 59. 
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'^ This remarkable paper has, perhaps, never seen the light 
from the moment it was presented^ until it was very recently 
discovered." 

^^ Very recently discovered ^ — i. e. recently in 1831, 
can hardly be understood to mean that the document 
had been discovered three — much less, sixteen — years 
before that date. Now, the period when Mr. Collier 
^^ began his researches/' at the State Paper Office, was 
in the year 1827 or 1828, according to his account." 
Therefore, according to Mr. Lemon, the document 
in question was well known to himself and his 
father before 1828 at latest. Nay, further ; since 
Mr. Lemon was not in the State Paper Office from 
1825 to 1835, the document in question must have 
been known to him (if at all) before 1825. Conse- 
quently, not only had it ^^seen the light,'' but was ^^ well 
known '' sixteen years before the period when, ac- 
cording to Mr. Collier, it was first discovered. 

Certainly it may be said that Mr. Collier had 
made a mistake in supposing that it was recently 
discovered when he began his researches at the 
State Paper Office; but to my mind it is much 
more likely that Mr. Lemon, who was not in the 
State Paper Office at that time, has committed an 
oversight in speaking positively to a circumstance of 
which he could not have had any personal know- 
ledge : and that such is the case will be apparent 
from the following considerations:— (I quote from 
Mr. Hardy's tract)—" 

" Beply, p. 66. " Eeview, Ac. p. 49. 
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Mr. Hardy's *^ He is only ^ pretty confident/' he says, that his fiither first 
remarks. brought this document under the notice of Mr. CoUi^; but 
he speaks positively, or at all events seems to do so, as to the 
fact that this document *' was well known to his Cither and 
himself brfore Mr. Collier began his researchea in the office." 
Now it seems no more than reasonable to suppose that if he is 
only ^ pretty confident" in the one case,' he can hardly be mare 
than ** pretty confident" in the other, which is more distant in 
point of time, and dating [jric] from a period prior to the alleged 
commencemttit of Mr. OoUier's researches at the State Ptqper 
Office in 1829 ; a period at which,if we are not much mistaken, 
Mr. Lemon had nothing whatever to do with the State Paper 
Office in an official capacity, he having resigned his situation 
there in 1825, at the direction of the Under Secretary of State, 
''in order that he might devote his time exclusively to the 
Commission for printing and publishing State Papers," to 
which he had been appointed Assistant Secretary. This office 
he held until 1885, in which year he was appointed Second 
Clerk in the State Paper Office. 

'* Under these circumstances, without meaning the slightest 
offence to Mr. Lemon, we cannot but be of opinion that he has 
spoken somewhat too hastily upon subjects which could hardly 
have came icithin hi» knowledge ; viz., the existence of one docu- 
ment in particular, out of very many thousands, at a certain 
period of time, upwards of thirty years ago, the pmod of 
Mr. Collier's first admission into the State Paper Office ; if in- 
deed his letter can be construed to speak positively as to 
the latter point, which, after all, seems somewhat uneertain. 
Mr. Lemon, doubtless, is speaking the truth to the best of his 
belief; but liot one iota beyond this can we admit. 

" But supposing for a moment that the " Players* Petition" 
was a genuine document, and that the fiict of its existence had 
been discovered by Mr. Lemon [senior], his first duty, on such 
discovery, would be [eic] to communicate the fact to Mr. Hob- 
house, the head of his office, and to make an entry of the pur* 
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port of the document in the official Repertory. There is no 
evidence that he did either; on the contrary, the Petition was 
never heard of by the public until Mr. Collin printed it in 1881. 
Viewing the matter, too, as one of feeling, and laying aside all 
considerations of duty, if Mr. Lemon, Senior, had indeed dis- 
coTered this precious document, and been convinced of its 
genuineness, no reasonable doubt can be entertained that he 
would hare been too eager to announce the fact to the public, 
and that the whole of literary England would have rung with 
the intelligence of his good fortune. He, of all men, was not 
the person to conceal it from the chief of his office, from his 
colleagues, from his personal friends, and from the whole body 
of Shakespearian scholars. He was much too alive to the plea- 
sure of congratulation to have kept such a discovery a secret 
for a period of four years (1825 to 1829), and then to have 
communicated it to Mr. Collier, at that time an unknown indi- 
vidual, and recently introduced to him by a mere acquaintance. 
Such, however, is Mr. Collier's statement. But how comes it 
that he never thought of this before ? One would certainly 
suppose that Mr. Collier would have made some mention (as 
he has done in instances where Mr. Lemon* had introduced a 
document to his notice) of Mr. Lemon's kindness in placing a 
document of such surpassing interest as this before him ; but, on 
the contrary, not the slightest allusion is there made to him in 
connexion with the " Players' Petition," although Mr. Collier 
states that it had been very recently discovered in the State 
Paper Office. Why should he then have concealed the fiEict 
that he noto vouchsafes to tell us P" 

Yet one literary man, professing* some knowledge 
of palaeography, (though his profession is singularly 

• " The Minute in the Segisters of the Privy Council (pointed 
out to us by Mr. Lemon) is this," &c. Again, " This new and 
valuable piece of information was pointed out to us by Mr. 
Lemon.'* 
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belied by his obvious igfnorance and incompetence) 
has been found to defend the g^enuineness of this 
^e'^^1" F^^d^State Paper. Mr. H. Merivale writes:—" 
^^^' " Sip Frederic Madden and Mr. Hamilton have actually cer- 

tified that a document, in the State Paper Office is a spuriooB 
document ; although its authenticity has since been confirmed 
by evidence which appears irresistible.*' ''In spite of this ver- 
dict» to which Sir F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton have {hedged 
whatever reputation they enjoy as paLeographers, the auth^i- 
ticity of the paper is still maintained by the best authorities in 
the State Paper O&ce to be equal to that of any other docu- 
ment in the collection ; and this opinion is curiously confirmed 
by the fact^ that there are spots of corrosion by rust on the 
paper, which have eaten away not only the paper hui the ink, 
showing that the writing as well as the paper if old.** 

Mr. Hardy's To these alle^tions Mr. Hardy gives the follow- 

5^^e. ^S sufficient reply :- 

^ In the first place, there is abundant reason for denying 
that ''the authenticity of the paper is still maintained by the 
best authorities in the State Paper Office.'' Of the three As- 
sistant Keepers of Public Becords at the State Paper Branch 
Office, Mr. Lechmere, the chief, has hitherto declined to offer 
any opinion at all upon the subject ; Mr. Lemon himself can 
at most be said to have expressed only by pmplieatian his be- 
lief in its genuineness ; while the remaining Assistant Keeper, 
Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton, has stated his conviction that the 
so-called " Players' Petition" is an indubitable forgery. 

'' Again, it is not the fact that " there are spots of corrosion 
by rust in the paper, which have eaten away not only the paper 
but the ink;" though, if there were such, it would point to an 
exactly opposite conclusion, as we could convince the Beviewer 
in two minutes, by affording him ocular demonstration. Fur- 

i» The Edinburgh Beview, April 1860, vol. oxi. pp. 456 
and 484. 
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ther than this, our belief is, that the liqmd with whidi the 
docmnent was written was not what is commonlj called ' ink/ 
or, at all events, the ink in use at that period. 

*' As Mr. Collier and his supporters, however (notwithstand- 
ing the contradiction previously noticed), seem to hesitate at 
maintaining that the Flayers' Petition is genuine, it would be 
little better than a work of supererogation to prove that it is 
spurious. We therefore content ourselves with asserting that, 
be it original or copy, it was not written in the reign of Eliza- 
beth or of James the First, — ^reigns which, of course, we par- 
ticularly mention, because the handwriting is ostensibly an 
ipiitation of the handwriting of that period, and the context is 
intended to bear reference to the first of them. The ortho- 
graphy of the petition, the ink or pigment in which it is writ- 
ten, are not of those reigns, and the writing itself is tainted 
with clerical anachronisms ; while the paper is, to all appear- 
ance, the fly-letrfcut out of a hook, and certainly would never 
have been used either for an original Petition to the Council, 
or for an official copy of one. These assertions the officers of 
the State Paper Office, it is believed, will not be disposed to 
contradict. As yet they have sho^ no inclination to do so— 
(for even supposing Mr. Lemon's memory to be accurate in 
every respect, his evidence goes no way whatever towards esta- 
blishing the genuineness of the document), — though, on the 
other hand, the reserve shown by them on this point (with the 
exception of Mr. H. C. Hamilton), is not unlikely to be mis- 
construed as seeming to give countenance to the statements 
circulated in reference to the great literary value of this spuri- 
ous production. That they entertain such an opinion in refer- 
ence to it, it would really be an ill compliment to suppose ; but 
if so [i.e. if they do], why did they not, immediately upon read- 
ing the certificate impugning the genuineness of the document, 
send to the Master of the Bolls a counter-certificate, declaring 
their own belief in its genuineness, and protesting against such 
a certificate being appended until further consideration had been 

V 
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giyen to the subject? Why, in such case, have they fdlowed> 
Mr. Collier's assertions to be called in question, and himself 
defrauded of that testimony, whatever its value, to which he 
has a right at their hands, if they believe in its genuineness ? 
This, if ever there was one, is a matter in which the semblance 
even of a mistake should not be allowed to exist." 

It is worth noticing' that in Mr. Merivale's 
rejoinder to Mr. Hardy's Beview^ in ^^ The Athe- 
naeum/'** he carefully eschews all reference to the 
remarks of Mr. Hardy which I have quoted ; from 
which it may be reasonably inferred that they are 
imanswerable. Mr. Merivale does indeed mention 
the Players' Petition, but for no other pui'pose than 
to reply to an allegation of Mr. Hardy's respecting 
the constitution of the Record OflSce ; which, indeed, 
has a bearing, though a very subordinate one, on 
the question at issue : but on the question of the 
authenticity or genuineness of that State Paper, or 
on the collateral question of the judgment thereupon 
of the oflScials of the State Paper OflSce, which in 
^^ The Edinburgh Review '' he had grossly misre- 
presented, Mr. Merivale has not a word to say, 
but prudently, perhaps, backs out of a discussion 
which has not hitherto brought him any kvSo^^ and 
the further entertainment of which could not pos- 
sibly bring him any credit, unless he were candidly 
to confess that he had rashly stated what he had no 
means of knowing to be true. Such candour is not to 
be looked for till time has made an oblivion of those 
private interests which are opposed to the truth. 

" August 25, 1860. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUPPOBITITIOVB AKB SVSPEOTXD DoCtrMBlTTS. 

Besides the documents which have heen abeady 
confiidered, there are at least seven cases in which 
documents^ cited or quoted hy Mr. Collier, have been 
searched for in the depositories indicated by him, 
and cannot be found. These alleged documents 
are, 

1. A Certificate of the Justices of the Peace of 
the County of Middlesex about the Blacfa&iars, 
(assi^ed date Nov. 20, 1638). 

2. A letter from Samuel Daniel, the poet. 

3. A letter signed '^ W. Kalegh.'' 

4. A manuscript description of an impersonation 
in a masque. 

5. A Petition from the Inhabitants of the Liberty 
of the Blackfriars to the Privy Council, (assigned 
date 1676). 

6. A Petition from the Inhabitants of the Liberty 
of the Blackfriars to the Privy Council, (assigned 
date 1696). 

7. A letter from Lord Pembroke, (assigned date 
August 27th, 1624). 

u2 
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The first three of these documents ought to be at 
Bridgewater House, if they be not purely mythical : 
No. 4, if it ever existed, ought to be at Devonshire 
House : and the last three, unless they are myths, 
ought to be in the State Paper Office. But none 
of these can be found in the localities specified. Let 
us consider them seriatim. 

TheCertifi. 1. This document was published by Mr. Collier 
J^igtices of in his New FactSy p. 27, where it is given verbatim 

the Peace for /• ^ 

the County aS folloWS :— 

of Middlesex 

i^*^® Certificate from the Justices of the Peace of the County of 
iBlackmars. 

Middlesex about the Blackfryers. 

May it please your Lordshipps. According to the order of 
this honorable Board of the 9th of October last wee haue had 
diuers meeteings at the Blacke-Fryers, and haueing first viewed 
the Playhouse there, we haue called vnto us the chiefe of the 
Players, and such as haue interest in the said Playhouse and 
the buildings thereunto belonging (which wee alsoe viewed) 
who pretendinge an exceeding greate losse, and allmost vndoing 
to many of them, and especially to diuers widowes and orphm^ 
hauing interest therein, if they should be remoued from play- 
ing there, we required them to make a reasonable demaund of 
recompense for such interest as they or any of them had 
therein : Whereupon their first demaund being in a grosse 
sume of leOOO'* wee required them to sett downe particularly 
in writing how, and from whense such a demaund could arise, 
and gave them time for it. At our next meeteing they accord- 
ingly presented vnto us a particidar note thereof which 
amounted to 21,990^ But wee descending to an examina- 
tion of their interest in their houses and buildings they there 
possess, and the indifferent valuation thereof, haue with their 
owne consent valued the same as followeth. 
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Pirst for the Playhouse itselfe, whereof the Company hath 
taken a Lease for diners yeares yet to come of Cuthbert Bur- 
bidge and William Burbidge (who haue the inheritance thereof) 
at the rent of 50^ per Ann, wee value the same afber the same 
rate at 14 yeares purchase, as an indifferent recompence to the 
Burbidges, which cometh to 700". 

Por 4 Tenements neare adioyning to the Playhouse, for the 
which they receive 75" per Ann rent, and for a voide piece of 
ground there to tume coaches in, which they value at 6" per 
Ann, makeing .together 81" per Ann, the purchase thereof, at 
14 yeares likewise, cometh to 1134". 

They demaund further in respect of the interest that some 
of them haue by. lease in the said Playhouse, and in respect of 
the shares which others haue in the benefit thereof, and for the 
damage they all pretend they shall sustaine by their remoue, 
not knowing where to settle themselves againe (they being 16 
in number) the sume. of 2400" viz to each of them 150" 
But wee conceive they may be brought to accept of the sume of 
.1066" 18s. 4d. which is to each of them 100 markes. 

All which we humbly leave to your Lordshipps graue consi- 
deration. Your Lordshipps most humbly to be commanded. 

Hi: SpHiLBB. 

Will. Bakeb, 

HuHPHABT Smith, 

LaWB. WHITAKBBy 

20 Nov. 1638.* WiLLM. Ghildb. 

> Ten years before, according to one of the Bridgewater 
Manuscripts (see page 246 of this work) the value of this pro- 
perty was 

£ 9, d. 

Pop 20 shares .... 4666 18 4 

„ the Pee .... 1000 

„ wardrobe and properties . 500 



je6166 18 4 



[But in 
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Mr. Collier^ makes special mention of the disco- 
very of this document^ apart from his g'eneral remarks 
on the Bridgewater manuscripts : he says^ 

*' Beudes the manuBcriptB found at Bridgewater House^ 
which formed the main substance of my New Faett, another 
document (at what date I am uncertain) subsequently turned 
up in the same collecticHi, which rendered it most probable that 
the account of the daima of the Players and Proprietors of the 
Black&iars Theatre^ on their proposed remoyal from that pre- 
cinct was authentic: Lord EUesmere insisted that I should 
keep it, as it was no necessary part of the other documents.^ 
It was a sort of summary of the account of ■ the olaims» in aa 
Italian hand of the period, and underneath^ in the liand-writing 
of Sir George Buck, the Master of the Bereb to James I. was 
his memorandum that the Players and Proprietors demanded 
more than their interest was worth by £1500 : he first wrote 
£2000, but subsequently altered the sum to £1500." 

With the knowledge abeady acquired of the spil^ 
riousness of the valuation of the shares of the Black- 
But in the Document of 1683, where the valuation of ward- 
robe and properties does not appear, we haye, 

For 16 shares ^82400 

„ the Fee ^61884 



£43M 

Yet these proprietors first demand j816,000, and afterwards, 
^821,990 ! Or, according to Mr. Collier's account of Sir Qeorgd 
Buck's Memorandum, £Q234i and je57d4 1 ! 

« Eeply, p. 89. 

> From this it might be inferred that Mr. Collier aoeepUd 
this document, and has it at present in his possession. If so, 
and if it be not one of the Perkins series, it would be best for 
all parties that he should send it to the Becord Office or the 
British Museum for examination. 
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friars proprietors at Bridgewater House, we mig^ht 
be led to suspect the spuriousness of this document 
also (if any such exist) on internal evidence. Never- 
theless this may be an unjust suspicion, and the 
document on production may turn out to be g'enuine : 
and if so, it is conceivable that it may have iumished 
the hint for the fabrication of the one at Bridge- 
water House. 
2. A second letter from Samuel Daniel, the poet. The snppoBi- 

, titioiLS letter 

is introduced to our notice by Mr. Collier in his New Billed 
Facti/^ in the following words : — Da^L" 

" At BridgewatOT House are preserved two original letters 
from Samuel Daniel to Lord Ellesmere, both of them very in- 
teresting, but one of them especiallj so, inasmuch as one para- 
graph in it refers expressly to Shakespeare, though not by 
name. They are both without dates, but circumstances enable 
us, I think, to fix them pretty exactly. 

« ♦ ♦ * * * 

" You will observe that Daniel [in the first letter*] adverts 
to his ** brother's advancement " by the instrumentality of Lord 
Ellesmere ; and the principal object of the second letter of the 
same poet, preserved at Bridgewater House, is to thank the 
Lord Keeper for " this preferment.** What was the nature of 
it we are not informed, but it was probably procuring for him 
a Patent for a company of theatrical children : there is no 
doubt that this letter was shortly anterior in point of date 
to that above quoted. Daniel also mentions his incomplete 
poem, •' The Civil Wars between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster," which he intended to bring down to the reign of Henry 
Vn., but never carried further than the marriage of Edward 
rV. The letter contains nothing regarding Shakespeare, but 

* Page 47--53. 

« This is given at length at p. 247 of this work- 
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ft 

at the same time, it is bo interesting, on acoonnt of the die- 
tinguisbed writer, the subject, and the person to whom it waa 
ad^ssed, that I shall not hesitate to insert a copy of it. 
Communications of the kind, bj poets of eminence of that daj, 
are the rarest, and to me the most precious, relics. 

*' " Bight honorable. Amongst all the great workes of your 
worthjnes it will not be the least that you have donne for me 
in the preferment of my brother, with whome yet now some- 
times I may eat whilst I write, and so go on with the worke I 
have in hand, which Gt>d knowes had long since bene ended, 
and your Honor had had that which in my harte I have pre- 
pared for you, could I have but sustayned my self and made 
truce within, and peace with the world. But such hath bene 
my misery, that whilst I should have written the actions of 
men, I have been constrayned to live with children; and con- 
trary to myne owne spirit put out of that scene which nature 
had made my parte. For could I but live to bring this labor 
of mine to the Union of Henry YIL, I should have the end of 
all my ambition in this life, and the utmost of my deeyres : for 
therein, if wordes can worke any thing vppon the affections of 
men, I will labor to give the best hand I can to the per- 
petuaU closing up of those woundes, and the ever keeping 
them so, that our land may lothe to looke over those blessed 
boundes (which the providence of Ghod hath set vs) vnto 
the horror and confusion of farther and former daymes. 
And though I know the greatnes of the worke requires a 
greater spirit then myne, yet we see that in theas frames of 
motions, littie wheeles move the greater, and so by degrees 
tume about the whole, and God knowes what so pore a Muse 
as myne may worke vppon the affections of men. But howso- 
ever I shall herein show my scale to my country and to do tiiafc 
which my soule tells me is fit. And to this end do I now pur- 
pose to retyre me to my pore home, and not againe to see you 
till I have payd your Honor my vowes; and will onely pray 
that England which so much needes you may long injoy the 
treasure of your councell, and that it be not driven to complayne 
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with that good Soman videmu* fuihus extinetU jurisperitii, 
quam in paucU nwac spes, guam in paueiorihus faeulta$, quam 
in muUis audaoia. And for this comfort I have received from 
your goodnes I must and ever will remajme yonr Honors in 
all lame, 

Samitsl Dahtil." •* 

I see nothing in the contents of this letter to throw 
any doubt on its g'enuineness. But^ be that as it 
may^ the letter cannot be found at Bridg^ewater 
House. 

3. Of the letter signed ^^ W. Ralegh,^ we know The letter 
no more than Mr. Collier tells us in his Catalogue of^^^^* 
JBarly English Literature forming a portion of the 
Library at Bridgewater House, 1837 ; where this 
letter is given in extenso^ and subjoined to it is a 
facsimile of the signature. From its entry here it 
is evident that the letter^ if it were not a myth^ was 
in Lord Ellesmere's library in 1837 ; and it ought 
to be there now : but it cannot be found. If found^ 
it would probably turn out to be spurious ; for the 
signature has no resemblance in the world to that 
of Sir Walter Ralegh. I have given a copy of 
Mr. Collier's facsimile in sheet no. II., and along- 
side of that I have placed the impossible E in the 
Ralegh signature, and the almost exactly similar E 
which occurs in the emendation End, vice ^^ And'', in 
the Bridgewater Folio. By means of this monstrous 
letter we are enabled to trace the chain of forgery 
from the Perkins Folio through the Bridgewater 
Folio, to the perpetration of the abomination at the 
foot of the Ralegh letter. 
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TheMS.de- 4, Mj.. Hamilton^ calls attention to the suspi- 

Bcnptionof ^ ^ 

an imper- cious character of the langnage of a description 
masque. which Mr. Collier states that he discovered at 
Devonshire House annexed to a collection of de- 
signs for masques^ by Inigo Jones. The following- 
is Mr. Collier^s account of the discovery : — 

''When first I obtained permission to look through the 
Bridgewater MSS. in detail, I conjectured that it would be 
nearly impossible to turn over so many state-papers, and such 
a bulk of correspondence, private and official, without meeting 
with something iUustrative of the subject to which I have de- 
voted so many years ; but I certainly never anticipated being 
so fortunate as to obtain particulars so new, curious, and im- 
portanty regarding a Poet who, above all others, ancient or 
modem, native or foreign, has been the object of admiration. 
When I took up the copy of Lord Southampton's letter and 
glanced over it hastily, I could scarcely believe my eyes to see 
such names as Shakespeare and Burbage in connection in a 
manuscript of the time. There was a remarkable coincidence 
also in the discovery, for it happened on the anniversary of 
Shakespeare's birth and death. I will not attempt to describe 
my joy and surprise, and I can only liken it to the unexpected 
gratification I experienced two or three years ago, when I 
turned out, from some ancient depositories of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the original designs of Inigo Jones, not only for 
the scenery, but for the dresses and characters of the different 

Inquiry, p. 84, note. Also at p. 104, Mr. Hamilton calla 
upon Mr. Collier to produoo a document (containing the play 
of Bichard 11., and the Sebellion of the Earl of Essex) the diGk 
covery of which the latter had communicated to " The Athe- 
nsBum," of Dec. 6th, 1856, leaving his readers to suppose that 
it was in his own possession. The fact is that the document in 
question is in the State Paper OfBce, and is genuine. 
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masques by Ben Joneion, Campion, Townsend, &q. presented at 
Court in the reigns of onr First James and Charles. The 
sketches were sometimes accompanied bj explanations in the 
handwriting of the great artist, a few of which incidentally 
illustrate Shakespeare, who however was never employed for 
any of these royal entertainments: annexed to one of the 
drawings was the following written description, from whence 
we leam how the actor of the part of Ealstaff was usually 
liabited in the time of Shakespeare. 

' Like a Sir Jon Falsstaff : in a roabe of russet, quite low, 
with a great belley, like a swolen man, long moustacheos, the 
sheowB [shoes] shorte, and out of them great toes like naked 
feete : buskins to sheaw a great swolen leg. A cupp coming 
fourth like a beake — a great head and balde, and a little cap 
alia Venetianef greay — a rodd and a scroule of parchment."^ 

Neither these desi^s— nor any one of them— ^ 
nor the ^^ annexed'^ description can be found at 
Devonshire House. 

5. AU we know about this memorial is from aThesroposi- 
remark of Mr. Collier^s m his History of English fyif^-pea- 
Dramatic Poetry ^^ from which we leam (if we can*^^^^^ 

be said to learn anything at all) that this memor 
rial was in the State Paper Office in 1831, and that 
to it was annexed the spurious petition of the Blacb- 
friars Theatre, of which I have given an account 
in the last chapter. No such memorial, however, is 
in the State Paper Office now ; nor, as far as ca^ 
be ascertained, was any such a document ever 
there. 

6. For an acquaintance with this petition, weThesn; 

T New Facts, p. 88—9. » Vol. i. p. 297. 
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£rifln Peti- are indebted to Mr, Collier, who gives us the follow- 

tioiiofl696. . ^. ^ © 

mg account of it : — • 

" The orders of the Common Council of 1676 drove the 
players, at least for a time, from places within the jurisdiction 
of the city authorities, and without delay they sought a situa- 
tion beyond that jurisdiction, but at the same time as near as 
possible to its boundaries. For this purpose they fixed upon 
the Precinct of the dissolved Monastery of the Blackfiriars, 
and here James Burbage (who, with others, obtained the 
licence of 1674(, already inserted) bought certain rooms near 
the houses, at that time, occupied by the Earl of Sussex, Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Hunsdon, who succeeded him in that 
office : these rooms he converted into a play-house ; and while he 
'was in the act of making the alterations, a petition to the Privy 
Council was prepared by certain of the inhabitants, praying 
that Burbage might not be allowed to proceed in his enterprise. 
It was signed by the Dowager Lady Elizabeth Sussel, by Lord 
Hunsdon, and by twenty-eight other inhabitants of the Liberty 
of Blackfriars, and it set out the particulars above given in 
' the following form. 

/To the right Honble the Lords and others of her Mat^ 
' most honble privy Councell. 

* Humbly shewing and beseeching your Honours: the Liha- 
' bitants of the Precinct of the Blackfryers London. That 
' whereas one Burbage hath lately bought certaine Boomes in 
' the same Precinct, neere adjoining unto the dwelling houses 
' of the right honble the Lord Chamberlaine, and the Lord of 
' Hunsdon; which Bomes the said Burbage is now altering, 
' and meaneth very shortly to convert, and turn the same into 
^a common Playhouse; which will grow to the very great 
' annoyance and trouble, not onely to all the Noblemen and 
' Gentlemen there about inhabiting, but also a general incon- 
< venience to all the inhabitants of the same Precinct, both 

» History of English Dramatic Poetry, vol. i. p. 226. 
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*hj reason of the great resort, and gathering together of all 

* manner of yagrant and lewde persons, that under cullor of 
' resorting to the Playes, will come thither and work all man- 
' ner of mischiefe, and also to the great pestring and filling up 

* of the same Precinct, if it should please God to send any yisi- 
*tation of sicknesse, as heretofore hath heene; for that the 
' same Precinct is ^readj grown very populous. And hesides 
Hhat the same Playhouse is so neere the Church, that the 
^noyse of the drummes & trumpetts will greatly disturhe and 
'hinder hoth the Mimster, and the Parishioners in tyme of 
' divine service & sermons. In tender consideration whereof, 

* as also for there hath not at any tyme heretofore heen used 

* any Common Playhouse within the same Precinct ; but that 

* now all Players being banished by the Lord Maior from play- 

* ing within the Cittie, by reason of the great inconvenience 
' and ill rule that foUoweth them, they now thinke to plant 
' themselves in the Liberties. That therefore it would please 
' your Honours to take order, that the same roomes may be 
' converted to some other use, and that no Playhouse may be 
' used or kept there. And your suppliants, as most bounden, 
' shall & will dayly pray for your Lordships in all honor and 

* happiness long to live.* '* 

This document is not in the State Paper OflSce, 
and is not known to have ever heen there. The 
authorities there are understood to repudiate it alto- 
gether. If it ever had an existence^ which is, to 
say the least, very doubtful, it must have been spu- 
rious. No petitions to the Privy Council of that 
period were signed by such an overwhelming array 
of names, as would seem to have been appended to 
the one in question, — viz., those of thirty persons, 
two being ^^of rank.'' But further than this: it 
was the custom of that period to present petitions 
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unsized : of which a ^eat many may be seen in 
the Record Office. 
TheBu^posi- 7, This letter is cited by Mr. Collier m his New 

titiouB letter « ii 

from Lord Particulars,^^ in the following words : — 

Pembroke. 

*^ It appears b j an original letter from Lord Pembroke, then 
Lord Chamberlain, dated the 27th of August, 1624, pre- 
served in the State Paper Office, and which was discovered 
there only recently, that the King's Players at the Globe were 
silenced for about a week, and that they were not allowed to 
play again until they had given bond in £800 not to repeat 
the performance of the Game at Chess" ^^ 

This letter, like the two petitions, last-mentioned, 
is not to be found in the State Paper Office. From 
its contents, it would appear to be a fabrication^ 
unless indeed it be altog^ether mythical, and never 
had any pen and ink existence.** 

" Page 49 note. 

^^ Middleton's Oame at Chess gave offence to the Spanish 
Ambassador. The Globe Players produced it in August, 1624. 

" It must be further mentioned that at page 190 of Mr. 
Collier's Catalogue of UarUf English Literature, Ac. (referred 
to at page 809 of this work) that gentleman calls attention to 
a unique copy of Marlow's Sero and Leander, Edition 1629, 
" containing some peculiarities of Marlow in the hand- writing 
of Gbbriel Harvey," Where is this copy? Does it really 
exist ? If so, whoever has it now should at once submit the 
writing to a palaBographic scrutiny. I have no doubt that a 
great number of these fabrications yet remain unsuspected. 
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The Vintage. 

Let us now look back on the ground we have Becapituia- 
traversed. We have passed in review the argn- 
ments adduced against the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the manuscript corrections in a copy of the 
foKo edition of Shakspere, 1623, and in one of the folio 
edition of 1682 : * and we have seen on what grounds 
it has been affirmed that these two sets of correc-> 
tions are by one hand, viz. (a) the similarity of the 
ink-writing in the one to that in the other 3 (/3) the fact 
ef nearly half the corrections in the former being in 
the latter also j (7) the concurrence of two sets of cor- 
rections being both written upon pencil instructions ; 
and (S) both sets of corrections being discovered and 
turned into ^^ hard cash " by one man. We have 
also examined the claims to genuineness and anti- 

^ Mr. H. Merivale, in the Edinburgh Beview (April 1856, 
vol. cm. p. 360), thus gracefully and fairly describes Mr. Col- 
lier's discovery of this folio: — '*If we were told by some 
scholiast of ancient days, that Aristarchus the critic^ while 
wandering in the market-place of Alexandria with his head 
full of Homer, had purchased a bargain of figs, and, on return- 
ing home, found them wrapt up in a papyrus containing the 
genuine text of the poet, we should smile at the simplicity of 
the myth ; and yet the romance of Mr. Collier's discovery is 
almost as marvellous." — For once I cordially agree with Mr. 
Merivale: except that for ''almost as marvellous," I propose 
to read quite a$ incredibly. 
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quity of seven documents, deposited in the library 
at Bridgewater House, of six documents preserved 
— or rather left to the ravages of dirt and mischance 
— in the archives of Dulwich College, and of one 
document in the State Paper Office. We have seen 
that as to six of the former seven, and five of the 
other six, and the State Paper in question, the palaeo- 
graphists of all our pubUc depositories are unanimous 
in the imputation of spuriousness. 

We have further seen how all these cases are 
connected, more or less, inentably together. The 
questions now to be considered are these: —Did one 
man fabricate all these classes of manuscript mat- 
ter ? Who is specially pointed at as the fabricator ? 
The hinge on which the answer to these questions 
turns is the Perkins FoUo. For this reason, among 
others already mentioned, I have devoted the greater 
part of the foregoing pages to the discussion of that 
one case : and for that reason I must now again call 
attention to the external evidences of forgery in 
that case. All that the internal evidences can do — 
and this they do most unequivocally — is to demon- 
strate that some of the manuscript corrections are not 
so old as, from the character of the hand in which 
they are written in ink, one would be led to infer — 
indeed, that they are very modem; — and that 
some of them, in connection with the conduct of 
him who firat discovered them and made them 
public, betray the source from which, as well as 
the person by whom, they had been surreptitiously 
obtained. But the extrinsic evidence goes much 
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farther than this^ and is more direct than the in- 
ternal evidence can be. In what does it consist ? As 
I have said/ the primal evidence of forgery here lies 
in the ink-writing : our proverb says, ^^ When doc- 
tors differ who shall decide ?'' But here we have a 
case in which, fortunately for the speedy settlement 
of the question, the ^^ doctors'' are unanimous. All 
the palaeographists of the Department of Manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, of the Bolls, the Public 
Becord Office, and the State Paper Office, who have 
spoken at all, have denounced the genuineness of 
the ink-writing. No wonder Mr, H. Merivale, who 
is so bent upon conserving his own opinion of 1866, 
if not of saving his friend Mr. Collier, would lain dis- 
credit palaeography altogether;'* but he might as 
well attempt to discredit astronomy, and insist on 
the orbitual motion of the sun. 

We have then the established fact of the spiuri- The com- 
ousness of the ink-notes. Then the pencil-marks P^^^ "^®'- 

*^ enoe. 

and words are indeed significant. Independently of 
the evidence of the ink-^notes written beside or over 
those pendllingSy our senses and common sense concv/r 
in the decision that the latter are written in a very 
modem cvrsivej which, I may add, in my opinion 
indistinguishably resembles Mr. Collier's ordinary 
handwriting. We may now reverse the process of 
reasoning, as Mr. Hamilton did,^ and say that 

' Page 114 of this work. ^ The Athens^um, August 25, 1860. 
^ See the note at p. 109 of this work. 

X 
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because in particular cases the ink-writing is every 
{i.e. on the top of) the pencil-writing', the pencil- 
writing, though a modern cursive, must have been 
written before the ink-notes. This argument of prece- 
S^^wii ^f ^^^^ ^^ *^^ pencil-writing over the ink- writings is 
Panton. well illustrated by a case cited in '' The Critic,'^^ 
where it is given in the following words : — 

" A curiooB case in illastratioQ of this occurred tirentj-two 
years ago, when Mr. Thomas Williijcs and his two serrants 
were tried for forging the will of Mr, Joites PAirroN. In the 
course of the trial it was proved that the will was written upon 
the paper which had once contained some plans of property 
drawn in pencil, and the charge on behalf of the prosecution 
was, that the deceased had signed these plans in ink, and that 
the prisoners, having rubbed out the pencilled outlines, had 
written the will upon the sheets of paper above the signature. 
At the trial, Mr. Nethbeolift, senior, was himself a very im- 
portant witness, and his testimony which was of considerable 
length, occupying nearly thirty pages of the printed rqport of 
the case, went entirely to prove and that upon oath that, 
although the pencil marks had been rubbed out, they were still 
there, and he could make them out distinctly %mder ike ink 
writing of the will. In the course of his summing up, Mjt. 
Baron Pabee very pertinently told the jury that " if the pencil 
writing is under the ink, as it seems to be, it is impossible it 
could have been written after." 

The argument from the modem-looking pencil 
marks and words to the apparently older, but really 
more recent ink-writing, is the popular mode of 
verifying the palaeographic conclusion that the ink- 
writing is in a simulated hand. The primal argu- 

5 March 8, 1860. 
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ment from the ink«writing' (which is the one mainly 
relied on by the palaeographists), proves that the ink^ 
writing is^ in a double sense^ an imposition. The 
popular ar^ment from the pencil-writing proves 
that the ink-writing (old as it looks to inexperi- 
enced eyes) was written after it. These conclusions 
taken together^ prove that the pencil-marks and 
words were instructions for a fabrication of which 
the ink-words are the elements. 

This result is naturally one that Mr. Collier's par- The Editor 
tisans have desperately striven to evade. Every n»um draws 
scheme that ingenious and disingenuous men could ^^ "^^®^" 
conceive, they have essayed, to obviate, if it were 
possible, the seemingly inevitable conclusion, that Mr. 
Collier, who, it would appear, wrote the pencil in- 
structions, must have concocted, if not executed, the 
whole imposture. The editor of ^^ The Athenaeum '' 
first tried to set up a counter authority. He had 
no fear of his men. The Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries would vouch for anything if necessary. 
But he reckoned without his host. In ^^The 
Athenaeum '' of Sept. 16, 1869, the editor announced 
that the Duke of Devonshire had ^^ permitted four 
eminent Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries to 
make a careful investigation '^ of the Perkins FoUo; 
that the foUo was then in the hands of the Duke's 
solicitor ; that the four gentlemen in question would 
make known the result of their investigation in their 
own way; but that the facts they had elicited 
tended to prove how hasty and superficial had been 

x2 
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the inquiry which had resulted in the impeachment 
oi the genuineness of the notes. This statement^ 
which^ as far as concerned the Duke's permission, was 
apurefabricatioriy was immediately contradicted, on 
authority, in ^^The Literary Gazette,^ and ^^The 
Critic/' and also in at least two provincial news- 
papers. The authoritative contradiction in one of 
the latter having heen communicated to the editor 
of ^^ The AthensBum,'' he, in the week following, most 
positively reiterated his previous statement. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as I have said, never granted 
^^ permission to four eminent Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries to make a carefiil investigation '' of 
the folio ; but without waiting for any such permis- 
sion, I believe some of the Fellows did examine the 
folio, and the result was such that they did not deem 
it prudent to take the field against the palsBc^raphists 
of the British Museum, the Rolls, the Public Record 
Office, and the State Paper Office. 
General con- Here then we have a case in which 30,000 ma- 

cluBions on , , ^ 

the Contro- nuscript notes, written on the vacant spaces of a copy 
of the second folio g£ Shakspere, are simulations of 
handwritings of the seventeenth century, and written 
sometimes on the top, sometimes by the side of half 
obliterated pencil marks and words— such pencillings 
being in almost every case instructions for the super- 
posed, or at least after-written, ink corrections. 
Here then — in the correspondence of the pencil and 
ink — we have the key-stone of the arch. To the 
pencillings is attached Mr. Collier's ^^ plain round 



versj. 
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Eng'lish hand/' in which, indeed, those pencilling^ 
appear to be invariably written, and to the various 
forms of the ink-writing* are attached (in order of 
cogency), 

Ist. The two documents facsimiled on sheet no. X. 
and that on sheet no. XVII. 
2nd. „ document on sheet no. XII. 
ord. „ „ „ „ „ lA. 

4tn. „ „ „ „ „ AlV. 

6th. „ documents on sheets nos. VIII. and 
XIII., and the 1st on sheet no. XVI. 
6th. „ document on sheet no. VII., and the 

2nd on sheet no. XV. 

7th. The ink corrections of the Bridgewater Foho, 

for which see sheets of facsimiles nos. I. and II. 

On this 7th class hangs the Balegh letter, of the 

signature to which a facsimile is given on sheet no. 

II.« 

Now in this chain the following links are per- 
fectly indisputable : — 

Mr. Collier's handwritmg'==the pencil-writing of 
the Perkins FoHo=the ink-writing of the Perkins 
Folio=the Certificate of the Blackfriars Players^ 
the Petition of the Blackfriars Player8=the Assess- ^ 
ment for the Southwark poor. This portion of the 

^ The second document on sheet no. XVI. I will not under- 
take to class* It is the onlj manuscript in the series as to 
which it is possible to doubt the connection with the other 
forgeries ; yet it is the worst executed^ and most easily detected 
of all. 
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chain alone connects Mr. Collier, on very strong pro- 
bable evidence, with the fabrication of the manuscript 
corrections of the Perkins Folio, with the fabrica- 
tion of one of the Bridgewater House documents, and 
with that of one of the Dulwich College documents, 
as well as of a State Paper. So far I cannot say- 
that I entertain so much doubt as to justify even the 
verdict of not-proven. Imagine a stranger to this 
unhappy controversy approaching it on this side : — 
!• One man discovered two folios corrected in 
manuscript, and (to put the case mildly, say) three 
documents bearing on the life of Shakspere. 

2. All the annotations and documents so disco- 
vered are forgeries* 

3. All the annotations of both folios, and all the 
documents, appear to be in one handwriting, (or in 
other words one man foiled them all). 

4. Lying underneath or alongside the ink-correc^ 
tions of one of the folios, are found pencil instructions 
for those corrections in one man's handwriting. 

Now in the first and fourth sections, two men are 
spoken of. Add to those, 

5. The two men spoken of are one man. 

6. The man in question occupied the foremost 
place as editor of Shakspere, and commentator on 
Shaksperian literature. 

At this point the stranger I have supposed could 
have but one point to urge why that editor should 
not be credited with the whole fabrication; it is 
this : Can it be believed that a man of Mr. Collier's 
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moral character could have done this ? Is not cha* 
racter to be allowed its weight against the accumu- 
lated circumstantial evidence ? It remains then but 
to add^. 

7. The editor in question has been already con- 
victed of falsifying a document (viz,, the letter, the 
essential part of which is given in facsimile on sheet 
no. XVIII.), which so falsified was made to have a 
curious and interesting bearing on the life and cha- 
racter of Shakspere ; but in its pristine integrity had 
no such bearing on Shakspere. 

Now this is the case against Mr. Collier. It is 
on this evidence that he stands charged with being 
himself the 7rapadi6p0(OTr]9 (as De Quincey would 
have called him) of the Perkins Folio, and the con- 
coctor and prime instigator, if not the fabrica- 
tor, of various documents, all bearing on the life 
of Shakspere. Mr. Collier's partisans have also ^®, ■^^*?' 
laboured to deliver him from the 7th position : neBum again 
but, as might be expected, with no success. The^^^re- 
editor of "The Atheneeum,'' findmg the case hope- *»^^**^^^- 
less, resorted here, as in the case of the Perkins 
Folio, to the grossest misrepresentation. Like a pru- 
dent man, he relied on no facsimiles, but went off to 
Dulwich College, where the Master shewed him the 
famous letter of Mrs. Alleyn, in which Mr. Collier 
had contrived to 

*' find void places in the paper 

To steal in sometliing to entrap her*' — 

or rather to entrap a confiding public in general, and 
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the Shakespeare Society in particular. Well, what 
did the editor of ^^The AthensBum^ tate by his 
motion ? Why, he varified Mr. F. G. Netherdift^s 
facsimile of the postscript. Mr. H. Merivale, wUh* 
out taking that troubUy had, shortly before,' insi- 
nuated doubts of the fidelity of the facsimile. The 
editor of ^^ The Athenaeum '' satisfied himself, by 
inspection, that the ori^al contained the same 
damnatory evidence as the facsimile. Having* ar- 
rived at this painful conclusion, he agtdn attempt^ 
to defend Mr. Collier fi'om the imputation of having^ 
falsified the letter, and, to do this, he resorted to the 
grossest misrepresentation. In the very next num- 
ber of '' The Athenseum,'** he wrote : — 

'^ Since our article of last week on the Collier controYersj, 
we have been to Dulwich, and by the courtesy of the Bev, 
Alfred Carver, have seen Mrs. Allejne's letter. The paper is 
worn and rott^i; at the lower end, where the words '' Mr. 
Shakespeare of the Olobe " were found by Mr. Collier, most of 
all. Nearly the whole of three lines has dropt away, to that tks 
fragmenU which remain ore incapable of yielding any decisive 
proof either way.** 

When the editor of a periodical of such a position 
as that of ^^ The Atheneeum '' has recourse to mis- 
representation to support a faDing cause, it may well 
be inferred that the cause is in extremis I 
Mr. Corner's Qf all the offences with which Mr. Collier stands 

present posi- 
tion, charged, the fabrication of the Perkins notes is the 

worst. Shame to the perpetrator of that foul libel 

on the pure genius of Shakspere ! The texts of 

7 The Edinburgh Eeview, April, 1860. » February 25th, 1860. 
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Shakspere and of the Eng^lish Bible have been justly 
regarded as the two river-heads of our vernacular 
!Einglish. Gallicisms are constantly percolatrng* into 
it^ as our social changes demand the admixture (for 
no other changes can render the use of French 
words necessary^ much less expedient), and its purity 
is being constantly violated by the importation of 
native and (still worse) American slangy and the 
cant and shibboleth of professions and sects* To 
the texts of Shakspere and of our Bible we must 
cleave^ if we would save our language from dete- 
rioration. Yet it is one of these texts that a tasteless 
and incompetent peddler has attempted to corrupt 
throughout its wide and £Brtile extent What is 
the result ? 

** The flj-blown text conceives an alien brood, 
And ttims to maggots what was meant for food.*'^ 

The other fabrications merely vitiate our Eliza- 
bethan history. That is a grave offence^ but less 
grave than the other. The man who lies undeb 

THESE APPALLING SUSPICIONS IS THE RECIPIENT 

OF A Government pension. Is this scandal to 
continue ? Is no tribimal to be constituted by the 
Government for the investigation of the charges pre- 
ferred against Mr. Collier? His friends as well as 
his opponents have urged him to refer his case to 
arbitration : 

* icXi/Soiv cLKoiti vovBeroifitvo^ ^fXoiv. 
• Dryden's Beligio Laid. 
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For reasons best known to himself he evades in- 
quiry.*^ If the case is not to be referred to a literary 
tribunal^ it may now be considered as practically 
settled. 

The complete mew comprized in the foregoing" 
pages will hand down to posterity the real merits 
of this case. On these merits it will sooner or later 
receive the adjudication of the public. They are 
not likely to be far from doing justice in the long 
run. To them I gladly commit the task of return- 
ing a verdict according to the evidence adduced. 

One word more I will offer in anticipation of a 
possible charge against me — ^viz., that of striking a 
man who is down. Mr. Collier is not down. He 
is not^ indeed^ upon his legs: but he is bolstered 
up by the officious aid of his numerous partisans 
and friends. When they ^^ let him slip down" " we 
will not strike another blow. ^^ Non nostrum est 

K€i/JL€P0i9 cVe/U^tVctl/." 

^^ It would have been better for him to have sooner taken the 
adyice of bia own heraldic motto—'' Ben tacer parlar bene." 
It is now too late. 

" See page 126 of this work. 
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I COULD not, without ^^ travelling out of the re* 
cord/' have introduced into the hody of this work the 
substance. of the two charges which Mr. Collier has, 
by way of retaliation for a supposititious injury, 
brought against Sir Frederic Madden, forasmuch as 
those charges relate to matters in no way connected 
with the alleged Shakspere Forgeries. Sir F. Mad- 
den's reply was published in ^^ The Critic,'' and has 
certainly not been circulated as extensively as Mr. 
Collier's attack. Accordingly I reprint Mr. Collier's 
charges, and Sir F. Madden's letter, by way of 
Appendix. The latter, indeed, contains a narrative 
of facts which I have already given in chapters 
III. and V.J but I do not see that anything is to 
be gained by omitting any part of that letter, so it is 
here reprinted in extenso. 



ME. COLLIEE'S CHAHGES AGAINST 
SIE P. MADDEN. 

How and why the Manuscript authorities of the British 
Museum have been heated into such animosity towards me I 
cannot pretend to explain. I was always upon good terms with 
Sir F. Madden, whom I have known for more than a quarter of 
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a oentiiry» and upon two occasions I was of some service to him. 
Of one of them I can saj no more ; but of the other I may re- 
mark that it occurred within the last two or three years, and it 
was when he had involved himself in an awkward scrape by 
purchasing manuscripts, which he oaght to have known had 
been dishonestly come by. They had in some way escaped 
from Lord EUesmere's Collection, and the most obvious and 
important of them had actually been printed in a volumoi with 
which Sir F, Madden ought to have been well acquainted. 
The late Earl Ellesmere heard of the strange circumstance, put 
the matter into the hands of his solicitor, and asked me to in* 
quire of Sir F. Madden as to the facts. I did so ; and finding; 
as I of course expected, that Sir F. Madden had innocentiy, 
though (po) ignorantly and most incautiously, become possessed 
of the documents, they were restored to the noble owner, and the 
matter was dropped. SirF.Madden showed me some of the manu- 
scripts he had thus purchased, possibly all. One of them was an 
entire volume relating to the Mint in the reign of Elizabeth, with 
the handwriting of Sir Thomas Egerton (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor and Baron Ellesmere) on nearly every page, which Sir F. 
Madden, with his great skill and experience in palffiography,might 
have recognized ; and the other was a very remarkable docu- 
ment on parchment— so remarkable^ that it is astonishing how 
Sir F. Madden could have become possessed of it without sus- 
picion. It vras an Address from all the Members of Lincoln's 
Inn to the Queen in 1584, dedaring that they would defend 
her to the last against Spain, Bud against all her open or con- 
cealed enemies ; and the very first name at the bottom of the 
instrument (and it contained very many) was that of Sir 
Thomas Egerton, then Solicitor-General. This document was 
printed at full length in the Egerton Papera by the Camden 
Society in 1840, and when it was printed it attracted much at- 
tention. Nevertheless, Sir F. Madden had bought the original; 
and the late Earl of Ellesmere wished the matter to be inves- 
tigated, though, as far as I am aware, it was never his design 
to prosecute. Beally and truly, if Sir F. Madden had then 
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been indicted for receiving stolen goods, knowing them to have 
been stolen, it might have gone hard with him. I should wil- 
lingly have been one of his witnesses to character. 

Some men can forget an injury who never can forgive an 
obligation ; but I assure Sir E. Madden that he was not in the 
slightest degree indebted to me on the occasion : I" upon two 
occasions I was of some service to him. Of one of them I can 
say no more; but of the other '*&c. See p. 828!] all along 
the Earl of Ellesmere was convinced that the Keeper of the 
Manuscripts had only acted carelessly, not criminally. The 
crime indeed lay elsewhere. Therefore I cannot for a moment 
suppose," Ac., more 8uo, — Beply^ pp. 28 — 30. 
** and if the Trustees of the British Museum would give me 
leaye, I could promise, with no other means, to expunge every 
vestige of the famous signature, ""Willm Shakspere," in the 
Montaigne's Eesays by Florio, 1608, for which alone Sir P. 
Madden paid out of the public purse no less a sum than 
£l'^Or —Reply, p. 55. 



SIB P. MADDEN'S REPLY, 
FROM " The Cbitic " pob March 24, 1860. 

THE SHAESPERB DOCUMENTS. 

To the Editor of the Critic. 

Sib, — I have been very unwilling to enter into the arena on 
which the question respecting the Shakspebe forgeries has 
been so warmly debated ; but the language used by Mr. Col* 
LiEB in his recently-published " Reply " to Mr. Hamilton's 
" Inquiry " leaves me no longer any choice. Silence would 
now only be weakness, and a sense of duty compels me to 
notice what a sense of injury might probably have induced 
me to pass over in silence. The audacity of the statement made 
by Mr. Collier, if not contradicted, might well pass current 
with the multitude as the proof of his confidence in a good 
cause — 
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Nam, cam magna mal« m^exert audaeim ca]UM^ 
Creditor a mvltiBfdueia, 

Mr. Collub is not content with using the Intimate wea- 
pons of defence^ but has not hesitated to ascribe to myself and 
others the most unworthy motives for the opinions we hare 
given. He has gone even further ; he has, in no obscure terms, 
insinuated (although, in his usual style of writing, pretending 
to disbelieve the insinuation) that the pencillings on the mar- 
gins of the CoLLiBB Folio '' originated " at the British Museum, 
and did not exist in the volume before it was entrusted to my 
care; and if '' a fancy" should cross the mind of any one that 
those pencillings resemble his own handwriting, the likeness, 
Mr. GoLLiBB says, can only be explained by the circumstance 
that his hand was £Emiiliar to many at the Museum ! In an- 
swering this accusation, I beg to give a narrative of the circum- 
stances which led to the Collisk Folio having been placed in 
my hands by his Grace the Duke of Dbtokshibb. 

During the summer and autumn of 1858 Dr. Mak sfiblb 
IiroLBBT and Mr. Staitktok had called more than once on me, 
to ask my opinion of the genuineness of the notes of the ^ Old 
Corrector,'* as printed by Mr. Collier, and also at the same 
time to express their opinion^ from internal evidence, that the 
notes were of recent origin. So far from my having at that 
time '^ aided the case " against Mr. Collibb, as falsely asserted 
by him (p. 70 of his Beply), I coll upon the two gentlemen 
above named to bear witness whether I did not express my 
great surprise at their statement, and manifest the utmost un- 
willingness to believe that so large a body of notes could have 
been fabricated, or, if fabricated, could escape detection. These 
interviews, however, led me to address a request to Mr. Col- 
libb, on Sept. 6, 1858, that he would procure me a sight of 
the Folio, which of itself ought to prove that I could at that 
time have entertained no doubt of his integrity in the matter. 
To this request I never received any answer, nor indeed, to the 
best of my belief, did Mr. Collibb write to me at all subse- 
quently ; and, although I thought it strange, yet I certainly 
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never took ofience at it, I resolved, however^ in mj own mind, 
to prefer mj request to the Duki of Detonshibi himself; 
but official and other business constantlj interfered to prevent 
mj carrjring out my intention until May, 1859, when Professor 
BoDEirSTEDT was introduced to me by Mr. "Watts of the Mu- 
seum, and having expressed his great desire to see the Collier 
Polio, I promised them to gratify, if possible, their and my own 
wishes on the subject, as well as to give several of my Shak- 
sperian friends an opportunity of examining the volume. Ac- 
cordingly, on the Idth of May, I wrote to the Dukb, request- 
ing the loan of the volume for a short time, and by his G-race's 
liberality it was sent to me on the 26th of the same month, 
late in the day. In the evening of the same day I wrote let- 
ters to Professor Bodekstedt, the Eev. A. Dtoe, Mr. "W. J. 
Thomb (a friend of Mr. Collisb), and I believe Mr. Stjluntoit, 
inviting them to see the volume. 

Having thus succeeded in obtaining the volume, my next 
step was to examine it critically on palsdographic grounds, and 
this I did on the following morning very carefully, together 
with Mr. Bond, the Assistant-Keeper of my Department, and 
we were both struck with the very suspicious character of the 
writing — certainly the work of one hand, but presenting varie- 
ties of forms assignable to different periods — the evident paint* 
ing over of many of the letters, and the artificial look of the 
ink. The day had not passed before I had quite made up my 
mind that the " Old Corrector " never lived in the seventeenth 
century, but that the notes were fabricated at a recent period. 
On the 28th Mr. Dxoi came to see the volume in my study ; 
on the 80th, Mr. Fobsteb ; on the 81st Professor Boniir- 
stedt ; and on the 1st and 2nd of June, Mr. Bbuob (another 
friend of Mr. Colltbb). On the latter day, also, Mr. Hamil- 
ton called my attention to the numerous words deleted in the 
margin, either with an acid or rubbed out, apparently with the 
finger, and many more half effaced. The motives of the ** Old 
Corrector '* in this proceeding began to appear most enigma- 
tical. One instance I recall to mind (not noticed by Mr. 
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GoiiLiXBy but certainly important to fonn an opinion of the 
"authority" of the CJorrector) was in "As You Like it" 
(act iii. sc. 4)» where Bosaiind says, '* His kissing is as full of 
sanctity ^s the touch of holy bread:' The " Old Corrector" 
had written ** heard'* in the margin as the emendation, and 
then partially rubbed it out. This weak and unnecessary cor- 
rection was, in fact, suggested by Warburton, from whom, in 
my humble opinion, it was borrowed. From the commence- 
ment of June not a day passed without the Tolnme hating 
been inspected constantly in my study by literary and oth^ 
persons, and almost always in my presence. There was no 
preference given, nor am I aware that any special ^ inrita- 
tions," besides those already mentioned, were sent out (as Mr. 
CoLUBB says) to any one to come and examine the book. 

It was on the 6th of June, when Dr. Mutsfield IhqIiSBT 
was examining certain passages of the volume very closely, 
that he first directed my attention to a pencil mark whidi ap- 
peared to him to be under the ink ; but I did not then pur- 
sue the inquiry. Within a week, however, afterwards, Mr. 
Hamilton again spoke to me on the subject of the pencillings 
he had discovered on the margins, some of which seemed to be 
underneath the writing. On this being pointed out to me, I 
again looked through the volume page by page, and was inex- 
pressibly astonished to discover hundreds of marks of punctua- 
tion and corrigenda in pencil, more or less distinct, in an 
apparently modem hand, which were evidently intended as a 
guide to the '^ Old Corrector," and in all cases followed by a 
corresponding alteration of the text in ink. Entire words 
were also found written in pencil by the same hand, followed 
by a similar correction in ink ; and to my eyes, as well as to 
those of Mr. Bond and Mr. Hahilton, it seemed undeniable 
that several of these pencillings did underlie the ink. The 
scientific assistance of Professor Maskblynb (who now saw 
the book for the first time) was then suggested, and the result 
of his examination by the microscope was to prove the fact, 
which to a practised eye had previously appeared all but cer- 
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tain. Now then I would ask, by whom and at wbat time 
could these recent pencillings have been made P Certainlj not 
at the Museum. It is a simple impossibility ; but if any fur* 
ther denial is required, I declare positively that the whole of 
these pencillings, together with the ink notes, must have been 
in the yolume when it was first sent to me, and thai during 
the time it was in my care it was kept in the strictest custody. 
The charge so boldly advanced by Mr. Oollibb, that " thou- 
sands of q>ecks and atoms" might have been made in the 
volume in the Department of Manuscripts^ and then construed 
into letters, as well as his insinuation that the &c-simile, so 
&ithfully executed by the lithographer, Mr. F. Nethsbolitt, 
jun., and published by Mr. Hahiltoit, is un&ir or imaginary, 
are absolutely and wholly void of foundation. But, writes Mr. 
CoLLiXB, he expected different treatment from Sir F. MAnnEK. 
And wherefore ? It is true thai; for nearly thirty years I had 
been on terms of literary friendship with Mr. Collibb ; but 
is it on that account I am not to be allowed to give an opinion 
on a forged document, if he happens to have printed it ? Other 
editors and lovers of Shaxbfebe have been and are still my 
firiends, besides Mr. Collibb, and why I should disregard 
their wishes, for the sake alone of Mr. Collibb and his '' Old 
Corrector," I am at a loss to conceive. From my official posi- 
tion, I felt bound to examine the volume and give a conscien- 
tious opinion of it, and to that opinion I adhere. The most 
absurd reasons have been assigned by Mr. Collibb and his 
party for my conduct — ^iu one place, that I was hostile to him, 
because he had been proposed to be the Head of the Museum ; 
and iu another, because he had given his folio Shakspere to the 
DuEB of Dbtokshibi, instead of depositing it in the Museum ! 
As to the former, I can only say, I never heard of such an in- 
tention until I read it in the Athefueum of the 18th of last 
February ; and as to the latter, I assert that I knew not that 
the folio had been given to the Ditkb, until so informed by 
Dr. Ikgleby, in 1858. 
I now proceed to notice some other portions of Mr. Col- 
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iii£B*8 ** Beplj," which are equallj at variance with the fiieto* 
At p. 18 (and previously in the Athenaum) he speaks of Mr* 
Fabry's visit to me on the 13th (not 14th) of Julj, and, in 
regard to that gentleman's opinion respecting his own folio, 
makes the following extraordinary misrepresentation : " Wh^i 
he went there (to the Museum) on the 14th July last, for the 
purpose of inspecting the Pbbkins Folio, m the praemee qf&r 
v. Maddek, Mr. HAiOLTOir, Mr. MiiSKBLTKB, and other», he 
may easily have been eon/used hy the rapid passing and repassing 
of the folios of 1^2% and 1632 before his eyes; and at last he 
may not have been able to remember which edition had really 
been his own book. He spoke to the best of his memory, but 
his memory was bad ; and he may have been, as it were, cajoled 
out of his own conviction,^* This is really too bad ; but I will 
not condescend to retaliate, otherwise than by a plain state- 
ment of facts. iSir, Pabbt came of his own accord to see me, 
and I received him in my study. On his entry, there was no 
one else present, and I placed the Collibb Folio on the table 
before him, and requested him to examine it and tell me if it 
was the copy formerly in his possession. Mr. Pabbt lo<^ed 
at it externally and intemaUy, and then, without the slightest 
hesitation, declared that it was not his book, and that he had 
never been shown this folio by Mr. Collieb. His only doubt 
seemed to be whether this was really the copy that had been 
represented as once belonging to himself. I was astonished 
at this declaration, and sent for Mr. Hamilton, who having 
been introduced to Mr. Pabbt, the latter repeated his state- 
ment, and, at my request, wrote down as follows : 

British Masemn, July IS, 1859. 
On being shown an old edition of Shakespeare's plajs, I think I can posi- 
tiyely say that it is not the book which Mr. Gray gave me in or about 1806. 
Sir Frederick Madden stated to me that this copy of Shakespeare^ which he 
now prodaces to me, was onoe in Mr. Collier's possession. 

(Signed) Fra*. Chas. Pabbt. 

I may add that Mr, Pabbt declared, in the hearing of Mr. 
Hamilton and myself (as he subsequently did to others), that 
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this Yolome was of the edition 1623 ; that it was in smooth 
dark binding, with a new back lettered with the date ; that it 
had no writing on the upper cover, was not so thick, and had 
a broader margin. Will this satisfy Mr. Colliee ? If not, 
and as a complete refutation of the juggling trick, of which 
Mr. CoLLiEB has rentured to accuse me and my colleagues, I 
have since received the following letter from Mr. Pabby : 

March IS, 1860. 
I have this instant receiyed your note requesting me to say if hethor the 
statement made by Mr. Ck)llier in the Atkenaum of Feb. 18 last, namely, 
that you had conftwed me by passing and repassing several foHo Shake- 
speares before me, was true. I have no hesitation whatever in flatly con- 
tradicting that assertion. While I was conversing with you on the subject, 
you brought a large old book and placed it on the table. I looked at it 
several times whilst we were speaking together, and was greatlj surprised 
when at length you took it up and said that was the book in question. I 
felt perfectly assured that I had never seen that book before. I also now 
must add that you did not show me any other book whatever, or speak of 
any other book on that occasion. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) F. C. Fabbt. 

In another part of the '' Beply " Mr. Gollieb speaks of 
what he terms " a mighty fuss " made by Mr. ILuhlton in 
his first letter '' regarding the water-mark on the fly-leaf;*' 
and then proceeds distinctly to charge Mr. Hamilton, ** or 
somebody else," with the crime (for crime it would be) of 
having abstracted this fly-leaf from the volume. I deny the 
charge. It is a pure inrention. No fly-leaf was in the book 
when I received it, nor does Mr. Hamilton speak of any fly- 
leaf, but only of the ^' water-mark of the leaves pasted inside 
the covers." Mr. Collieb is pleased to convert these leaves 
into a " fly-leaf," and then to accuse some person in liy De- 
partment of abstracting a leaf that had no existence ! 

As to the personalities indulged in by Mr. Gollieb towards 
myself, my answer shall be as brief as is consistent with a due 
explanation of the facts. Por the sake, apparently, of divert- 
ing the attention of the public from the real points at issue, 
he has not scrupled to bring a charge against me which he 

Y 2 
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must have known to be false. He oommencea by asserting 
that on two occasions he was " of some service to me," but of 
one of these he " can say no more.** Why not ? I call upon 
Mr. CoLLiss to speak oat. Surely there is no service really . 
rendered to me by Mr. Collub that he need be reluctant to 
mention, or I myself, if true, to acknowledge. But with regard 
to the other service, he refers to the purchase by me of certain 
documents which '^ had escaped from Lord Elleshbbs's col- 
lection," and his charge is, that I bought manuscripts which 
" I ought to have known had been dishonestly come by.'* He 
then proceeds thus : '* The late Earl Elleshebe heard of the 
strange circumstance, put the matter into the hands of hb 
solicitor, and asked me to inquire of Sir F. Maddxit as to the 
facts. I did so, and finding, as I of course expected, that Sir 
P. Maddek had innocently, though ignorantly and most in- 
cautiously, become possessed of the documents, they were 
restored to the noble owner, and the matter was dropped." 
Mr. CoLLiEB then concludes that, ^^ if Sir F. Maddeit had 
been indicted for receiving stolen goods, knowing them to have 
been stolen, it might have gone hard with him." Never was 
any transaction so wilfully misrepresented I The facts are 
these : In October, 1854 (not two or three years ago, as Mr. 
CoLLiEB states) some circumstances occurred which induced 
me to doubt whether a number of loose papers and an original 
document on parchment in a very damaged state, which had 
been purchased some time previously from a person of great 
apparent respectability (and who stated he had bought them at 
Shrewsbury), were fairly come by, and whether the parchment 
document might not have *' escaped " from Lord Ellesksbe's 
library. As soon as this doubt arose I wrote to Mr. Colxixb, 
and requested him to come as soon as possible to examine these 
manuscripts, as I wished to communicate the result to Lord 
Ellesmebe before I brought it to the notice of the Trustees. 
Mr. CoLLiEB came a day or two afterwards, and was shown 
the whole of the documents purchased. Mr. Coixieb then 
wrote to Lord Ellesmebe, who knew nothing of the matter. 
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but expressed his obligation to myself; and it was only by 
means of a letter &om the individual of whom I had bought 
the papers (communicated to me by Mr. Collieb) that it was 
ascertaLoed how they had been lost. It was at my suggestion 
that Lord Ellesmebb applied to the Trustees for the restora- 
tion of the manuscripts ; and it was not till after the meeting 
of the committee, on the 11th November, that Lord Ellbs- 
HBBE thought of referring the matter to his solicitor, and, after 
some legal discussion, the whole of the manuscripts were finally 
restored to Bridgewater House. "What the " service " was, ren- 
dered to me by Mr. Collibb in this affair, I am at a loss to 
understand. On the contrary, I have good reason to believe 
that Mr. Collibb prejudiced Lord Elleshebb's mind against 
me. I had acted throughout openly and without reserve. I 
had bought the manuscripts of a respectable individual ; I was 
quite unconscious of the real ownership ; I was the first subse- 
quently to suspect it ; and then took all the steps in my power 
to assist in the restoration of the manuscripts to the owner. 
But Mr. Collibb says, that, though " innocently,'' I obtained 
the documents ** ignorantly ;" and that I *' ought to have been 
well acquainted " with a volume of " %erton Papers," pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1840. Now, I have to ob- 
serve that this volume was printed thirteen years previous to 
the purchase of the papers, that it is a quarto of 485 pages, 
and that it contains no less than 219 miscellaneous articles on 
all sorts of subjects. In this volume were printed two (and 
two only) of the whole collection of manuscripts purchased. 
Is it not requiring rather too much, even of the most accurate 
memory, to recall to mind two papers in the middle of a thick 
quarto volume, after such a lapse of time ? Could Mr. Col. 
LiEB himself do it ? But the real fact remains to be told. In 
the year of the publication of the Camden volume, I was too 
much occupied by literary labours to be able to devote much 
attention to works not connected with them, and when I re- 
ceived Mr. Colueb's volume from the Camden Society, I did 
what I doubt not some other members might have done^ that 
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is to saj, place it on a shelf of my library unopened. In con- 
firmation of what I have aboTO written, I can produce letters 
and reports still in my hands ; and Sir Hsitbt Ellis and Mr. 
Hawoks (both of whom were consulted throughout) would, 
I am confident, confirm my statement. And so much for the 
" obligation '' which Mr. Collisb says some men (meaning 
myself) can never forgive I 

There is one more point I must mention before I conclude, 
although a very slight matter. At p. 53 of his '^ Beply," Mr. 
CoLLiBB alludes to the autograph signature of Shakspebb in 
Flobio's Montaigne, which he declares he could easily *' ex- 
punge," if permitted, and for which, he says, '^ Sir F. Maddsit 
paid out of the public purse no less than 130Z.*' I certainly 
wrote an article in 1837, to endeavour to prove this signature 
to be genuine, and Mr. Collieb himself {*^ Life of Shake- 
speare," p. cczzxvi. edit. 1844) fully admits it to be so ; but 
as to the purchase for the Museum, I had nothing to do with 
it. It was bought by the Head of the Department of Printed 
Books, and has belonged ever since to that Department. 

The literary public, I am sure, will not take much interest 
in personal disputes of this kind ; and I think it would have 
been a &r preferable course if Mr. Collieb and his friends 
had proposed the nomination of a tribunal of competent per- 
sons, who should hear and examine the evidence connected with 
the whole of the Shab:spxbb forgeries, and pronounce defi- 
nitely on them. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. Maddek. 

British Museum, 20th March, 1860. 
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K.B. An asterisk (*) prefixed to the title of a book or jn article indi- 
<xit)e8 that it is in &yonr of the gennineness of the mannscript notes in the 
Perkins Folio ; or of any of the docoments in question. On the contraiy, a 
dagger (f) indicates that it is against their genuineness. The absence of both 
signs is an indication of nentrality. 



I.— BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

•The Hifltory of English Dramatic Poetry to the time of 
Shakespeare : and Annals of the Stage to the Bestoration^ by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 3 vols. . . 1881 

♦New Facts regarding the Life of Shakespeare, in a letter to 
Thomas Amyot, Esq., F JLS. Treasnrer of the Society of 
Antiquaries, from J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. . • 1885 

(25 copies also were printed on large paper.) 

•New Particulars regarding the Works of Shakespeare, in a 
letter to the Ber. A. Dyce, B.A., Editor of the Works 
of Peele, Greene, Webster, &e. from J. Payne Collier, 
F.S.A. ...... 1886 

(25 copies also were printed on large paper.) 

• A Catalogue, Biographical and Critical, of early English Lite- 

rature ; forming a portion of the Library at Bridgewater 
House, Ac. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 1887 

• Further particulars regarding Shakespeare and his Works, in 

a letter to the Bey. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., from J. Payne 
Collier, F.SA. ..... 1889 

(25 copies also were printed on laige ^apet.) 

• Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College : in- 

cluding some new particulars respecting Shakespeare, Ben 
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JonBon, Massiiiger, MarBton, Dekker, &c.» by J. Payne Ck>l- 

li6r, Esq., P.S.A. 1841 

Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

* BeasoDB for a New Edition of Shakespeare's Worksi containing 
notices of the defects of former impressions, and pointing 
out the lately acquired means of illustrating the Plays, 
Poems, and Biography of the Poet, by J. Payne Collier, 
BBq.,F.SJL . . • . .1841 

and Edition* 1842. 

* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
FJ3.A., 8 Tols. . '. . . 1841—1844 

The Alleyn Papers* A Collection of Original Documents, 

illustratiye of the Life and Times of Edward Alleyn, and of 

the early English Stage and Drama. With an introduction 

by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. . . 1848 

Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

* Notea and Emendatilpna to the text of Shakespeare's Plays, 

from early manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio, 1632, 
in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., P.S.A. . 1852 
Printed for the Shakspere Society, pp. 512. 
Pnhfished Jannaiy, 1853. 
2nd Edition, pp. 528, 1858* 
Translated into German, by Dr. Leo (1853), and forming the 8nb- 
stance of' Dr. Jnlins Prese's supplementary Yolome of Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Works (1853), and of Dr. Delias' ''English Theatre in 
Shakspeare's Time." 
A Few Bemarks on the Emendation, ''Who smothers her 
with painting," in the Play of Oymheline, Discorered by JiDr. 
OoUier, in a Corrected Copy of the Second Edition of Shake- 
speare. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., E.B.S., Ac . 1852 

Petulantly r^hed to by Mr. Collier in the addenda to his Notes and 
Emendations, Ist Edition. 

t Curiosities of Modem Shaksperian Criticism. By J. O. Halli- 
well, Esq., P.B.S., Ac- . . . 1868 
This is an able exposure of the misrqnresentations of a reyiew of 
Vol I., of Mr. HalHweirs Folio Shakespeare, in *< The Athensom." 
This rejoinder was noticed in that periodical for Angnst 13, 1853, whffl« 
the writer refuses " to retract or to alter" any of his statements. These 
articles form a most instmctive example of the excess to which the 
partisanship of reviewers can nm. 
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fThe Text of Shakespeare Yindicated from the interpolations 
and corruptions adyocated by John Payne Collier, Esq., in his 
Notes and Emendations. By Samuel Weller Singer. 1853 
This was the first publication that took the field against the genuine- 
ness of the Peikins manuscript notes, on internal evidence. It has the 
Tirtue of earnestness, and the yice of intemperance. In a critical point 
of view it is nearly valueless. It was severely reviewed in " The Athe- 
nsBom/' May 28 and June 4th, 1853. 
Observations on some of the Manuscript Emendations of the 
text of Shakespeare, and are they copyright ? By J. O. Hal- 
liwell, Esq., F.E.S., Ac. .... 1853 

f Observations on the Shaksperian Forgeries at Bridgewater 
House ; illustrative of a facsimile of the spurious Letter of 
H. S. By James O. Halliwell, Esq. pp. 8. . 1863 

Printed " for private circulation only." 
A Few Notes on Shakespeare ; with occasional remarks on the 
emendations of the manuscript corrector in Mr. Collier's 
copy of the folio, 1632. By the Eev. Alexander Dyce 1853 
A few Words in reply to the Animadversions of the Eev. Mr. 
Dyce on Mr. Hunter's "Disquisition on the Tempest" 
(1839) ; and his " New Illustrations of the Life, Studies and 
"Writings of Shakespeare" (1845) ; contained in his work enti. 
tied " A Few Notes, &c. &c." By the author of the Disqui- 
sition and the JUustrations . • . . 1853 

* Old Lamps, or New P A plea for the original Editions of the 
Text of Shakspere : forming an introductory notice to the 
Stratford Shakspere. Edited by Charles Knight . 1853 

• The Plays of Shakespeare. The text regulated by the old 

copies, and by the recently discovered folio of 1632. By J. 

Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A., 1 vol. . . . 1853 

" It would almost seem that the one volume had been printed £rom 
some modem copy, (certainly it is not fix)m Mr. Collier's own edition 
in eight volumes) with the insertion of all the alterations that had been 
published in Note9 and .Emendations ; that afterwards the volume had 
been collated with the foho of 1632, and where any further deyiations 
from that text had been discoyered in the one-volume edition, they had 
been inserted, first in the margin of the folio ( I), and then in the **lasV 
of all the MS. Emendations." Mr. T. J. Arnold.— J^m^« Magazine, 
Feb. 1860. 
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t Sfaakeflpewe's Scholar, being Historical and Critical Studies of 
his Text, Characters and Commentators, with an Examina- 
tion of Mr. Collier's Folio of 1682, by Bichard Grant 

White, A.M. 1854 

Beriewed in *< The Atheturam" f<»r September 9th, 1854. 

t Literary Cookery, with reference to matter attributed to 

Coleridge and Shakespeare. A letter addressed to " The Athe- 

nsmm.** With a postscript containing some remarks upon 

the refusal of that journal to print it. . • 1855 

"Ecst this publication Mr. Collier prosecnted the publisher, and £uled. 

* Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late S. T. 

Coleridge. A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Col- 
lier's Folio, 1632, and an Introductory Prefece. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. .... 1856 

It was against forestalled extracts from these seven lectures as 
published by Mr. Collier, in ^ Notes and Queries," that the pamphlet 
called LUerary Cookery was directed. The ** List" was added, I sup- 
pose, to make a small book saleable at a huige price. 

* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 

F.S.A., 6 vols. .... 1858 

This Edition was a signal disgrace to the Republic of Letters^ It 
is in no sense an Edition of Shakspere. ^ 

f Strictures on Mr. Collier's New Edition of Shakespeare, 1858- 
By the Eey. Alexander Dyce . . . 186S* 

A seyere but just exposure of Mr. Collier's misrepresentations of Mr. 
Dyce's Works. Mr. Collier feigns not to reciprocate the malice of his 
quondam friend, and says « I still say of hun as the great Saint said of 
the greater Sectary, ' I loved thee once; I almost love thee stilL* " 
(.Replyy p. 67.) Would not Edgar's phrase be more in pomt, «« Wine* 
I loved deeply; Dyoe dearly."? {Lear, iiL 2.) 

t The Shakspeare Fabrications, or the MS. Notes of the Perkins 
Folio shewn to be of recent origin, with an Appendix on 
the authorship of the Ireland Forgeries, By C. Mansfield 
Ingleby, Esq., LL.D. . . 1859 



♦ I mean of course the metaphorical wine of Shakspere's genius, com- 
monly called " the flow of souL" 
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t An Inquiry into the G^uineness of the Manuscript Oorreo- 
tion in Mr. J. Payne Collier's annotated Shakspere, Folio, 
1632 ; and of certain Shaksperian Documents likewise pub- 
lished by Mr. Collier. By N. B. S. A. Hamilton . 1860 
♦Mr. J. Payne Collier's Eeply to Mr. N. B. S. A. Hamilton's 
<< Inquiry" into the imputed Shakespeare Forgeries . 1860 
fThe Preface to Mr. Staunton's Bdition of Shakespeare's 
Works, (1857-1860.) • . May, 1860 

t The life of Shakspeare, by H. Staunton May, 1860 

* Strictures on Mr. N. B. S. A. Hamilton's Inquiry into the 
genuineness of the MS. corrections in Mr. 3. Payne Collier's 
annotated Shakespeare, Folio, 1632. By Scrutator . 1860 
A yerj remarkable pamphlet I It is thickly gtadded with Latin 
phrases. Of these one onlj extends to three words^ and one only to 
four words; the former containing two bad blunders, and the latter one. 
So mnch for Scmtatoi^s scholarship. As for his honesty, see p. 25, 
where he tells ns that " the tail" of the Alleyn Letter'* is gone;" though 
he knew firom the fiicsimile that it was not; and defends the genuineness 
of the letter, well knowing that nobody had eyer questioned it. The 
whole pamphlet is a proof ad naweam of the writer's incapacity and 
inexperience. 

-f A Beyiew of the present state of the Shakespearian Contro- 
versy. By Thomas Duffus Hardy, Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Becords .... 1860 

'I' Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare. A Beyiew. By the 
author of " Literary Cookery" . . . 1860 

This may be regarded as the finishing stroke in the demolition of 
the gennineness of the " Seyen Lectures/' which Mr. Collier in 1856 
published as Coleridge's. 

In 1854, '*The Athenonm" (October 6ih) called ''Literaiy Cook- 
ery," ** a mere waste of words." In 1860 (Angust 1 1th), the same 
journal calk " Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare," a " mere waste 
of passionate words." It would be difficult to find a publication which 
is more thoroughly characterized by calmness and deliberation. 
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n,— ABTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

f The Neology of Shakspiabb. A Lecture delivered by Dr. 
Ihglebj, at the Theatre of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, November 24th, 1856, reported in "The Birming- 
ham Journal" for November 29th, 1856. The manuscript 
notes of the Perkins Folio are here pronounced to be fabri- 
cations. 
♦ Article in " The Athen©um," July 9th, 1859. 
t Article in «* The Bulletin," June 11th, 1859. 
f A KB w AF7AIBB DU CoLLiBE. " The Saturday Eeview,** July 
28rd, 1859. This is an exceedingly smart and witty article 
ironically vindicating Mr. Collier's integrity. It speaks of 
the Perkins Folio as "a volume which, under the name of the 
Collier folio Shakspeare, will probably have a chapter in 
history to itself next in place to that of a certain diamond 

necklace the main difference, perhaps, being in the 

uncertainty as to who plays the part of Cagliostro in the 
events which that chapter will record." Hence the very 
curious heading, 
t Mr. Collibb's Shaicspeabb (signed, Eton, "W. "W. T.), ** The 

Bulletin," July 28, 1869. 
fLiTEBABT FoBGEBT. "The New York Daily Tribune," Aug. 
6th, 1859. The writer thus sums up his case: — "Thus 
falls to the ground a literary imposture which, from the 
fame of the author to whose works it related, and the dis- 
tinguished positicm of its first and most eminent dupe 
and innocent apostle, Mr. Collier, has excited a more 
general interest in the reading world than any other upon 
record. Its author, who must be a very clever and dex- 
trous fellow, may be yet alive, and chuckling, like his pro- 
totype Ireland, over the credulity of his victims. But 
how characteristic it is of dear old England that he 
should have been obliged to wait so long to be found out ! 
Who believes that, had that old folio been brought for- 
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ward in New-Tork instead of London, fire long years 
would hare elapsed before the array of internal evidence 
against the authority and the antiquity of its corrections 
produced by the American critic [Mr. B. Grant White], 
would hare been sustained by the tests of the microscope 
and the laboratory." 

This is by far the richest joke that has ever been per- 
petrated in connection with this controversy. In 1854, Mr. 
B. Grant White, it seems, demolished — in pure Yankee, 
'' catawampously chawed up" — the "old corrector," on 
internal evidence only; and in 1860, that same critic 
maintains in ^' The AthensBum " the genuineness of the 
manuscript notes ! In 1859, Messrs. Hamilton and Mas- 
kelyne are hailed as the demolishers of the '' old correc- 
tor," on external evidence; and in 1860, these very 
gentlemen who sneer at ** dear old England," for having 
allowed five years to elapse before they subjected the 
volume to a pakdographic or scientific examination, re- 
publish, in the form of a pamphlet, Mr. Collier's two 
replies, and send over to England a cart load of the 
reprint for gratuitous circidation among the dupes of 
Messrs. Hamilton and Maskelyne ! Verily these Ameri- 
cans are comical fellows. 

fTHE Shaesspeabb Coktbotbbst. " The Universal Beview," 
Saturday, September, 1859. 

f Two short articles in " The Literary Gazette," Sept. 24th, 
and October 1st, 1859. 

• The Collieb-Polio Shakespeabb. Is it an Impostube ? — 
A clever defence of the genuineness of the manuscript 
notes of the Perkins Polio by Mr. B. Grant White, in 
"The Atlantic Monthly Advertiser," October, 1859. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. White's "Prolegomena," will 
contain something more satisfactory on this subject than 
the article in question. But I am sure that whatever he 
writes will be conscientious, genial and gentlemanly. 
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fTHB Shakispeabiak DiacoTEBT, by T. J. Arnold, Esq., 
Police Magistrate. ''Eraser's Magazine,** January, 1860. 

fTHB *Old Cokbkotob,' by T. J. Arnold, Esq., "Fraser'a 
Magazine," February, 1860. 

*The Imputed Shaejspeabb Fob0ebis8. Mr. J. Paths 
Collieb's EiPLT. " The Athenaeum," Feb. 18, 1860. 

t Article in " The Press," Feb. 25, 1860. 

* Thk Shakbpeabs Coktboyebbt. ^* Notes and Queries," 
March 24i, 1860. (2nd Series, vol. ix. p. 210.) 

fTHB Shakspebe Dooumeitts. a long and important letter 
from Sir F. Madden, K.H., Keeper of the Manuscripts of 
the British Museum. " The Critic," March 24, 1860. 
The letter is reprinted in the Appendix to this book. 

f A Few Points cohttboted with the Shakespbabe Docxt- 
MENTS. " The Critic," March 31, 1860. 

*Mr. CoLLiEB AiO) HIS Shakspebb. "The Saturday Ee- 
view," April 21, 1860. 

f The alleged Shakspeabb Fobgebies. " The Literary 
Gazette," April 28, 1860. 

fMr. Collieb's Eeplt, by T. J. Arnold, Esq. "Eraser's 
Magazine," May, 1860. 

f The Shakspeabb Coittbotebst. " The Literary Grazette," 
May 12, 1860. 

f The Shaeespeabe Doouments. A letter from T. J. Arnold, 
Esq. " The Critic," May 26, 1860. 

•A Letter in " The Athenseum," August 25, 1860, from Her- 
man Merivale, Esq. (signed " An Edinburgh Eeviewer") 
in reply to Mr. T. Duffus Hardy's " Beriew of the present 
state of the Shakespearian Controversy." 



III.— EEVIEWS IN PERIODICALS. 

Among the numerous notices of Mr. Collier's Notes and 

Emendations, the following seem most note-worthy. 
•The AthensBum, January 8th, 1868. 
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f Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, Augast, September, Octo- 
ber, 1853. 

Three Blashing articleBmanifestiiig intellige&ee and good sense. Bat 
the writer did not giye himself time to arrire at a soond judgment, and 
if had not ''more zeal than knowledge^" he, at least, allowed his zeal 
to OTemm his discretion. 

The North British Bericw, February, 1854. 

This review does not exhibit much critical sagacity. 

• The North American Eeview, April, 1854. 

This article is highly praised in the following paper in " The Edin- 
bnrgh Review," but " for which of his vices,** it would be difficult to say. 
A more wretched affair never disgraced periodical. 

•The Edinburgh Eeview, April, 1866. 

Besides these reviews, I may notice two articles in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, for January 8th, and June lltb, 1863. The 
first is a review of ITbtes and Emendations^ and the second of 
that and Mr. Hunter's Few Words (or Many Words, as it 
should be called from its title-page). The first article 
favours Mr. Collier's book — the second is dead against it. 
The AthensBum has two reviews of Singer's Text of Shakspere 
Vindicated, May 28th, and June 4th, 1863; both pro-CoUierite, 
of course; and the Literary Gazette has a neutral review 
of that work (and Mr. Dyce's Few Notes), June 4th, 1853. 
Besides these reviews, which relate directly to Mr. Collier's 
Notes and Emendations, I will simply mention two that 
have an indirect bearing on the subject, and are worth peru- 
sal, viz. An article on Mr. Dyce's Shakspere in the Quar- 
terly Eeview, January, 1859, and an article on Mr. E. G. 
White's Shakspere, in the North American Eeview, January, 
1859. 

These articles have, of course, no reference to the contro- 
versy which arose out of the publication of Mr. Hamilton's 
Inquiry, and my Shakspeare Fabrications. 

The following is a tolerably complete list of Eeviews of those 
works : — 
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Beviews of Dr. Ingleby's SkaJupeare SbhricaHoni. 

• TheAthenaum, Aug. 20, 1859. 

• The Critic, , Aug. 27, 1859. 

• The AtUu, Sept. 10, 1859. 
t The Literary Gazette, Sept. 17, 1859. 

The Hamilton Correepondence in The Timet. 
f From Mr. Hamilton, 



t 

t 
t 

• 

t 
t 



Looker-on 
Mr. Collier 
Pro£. Maskelyne 
Mr. Hamilton 
Mr. Collier 
Mr. Parry 
Sir F. Madden 



July 2, 1859. 

w ^> »» 

n 7, „ 

» 16, „ 

» 20, „ 
August 1, I, 
March 22, 1860. 

Beviews of Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry. 
t The Critic . 

• The Athenaum 
t The Critic 
t The Critie . 
t The Literary Gazette 
t The Spectator 
t The Spectator 
f ColburfCe New Monthly Magazine April, 1860. 
t The New Quarterly Review April, 1860. 

Beyiews of Mr. Collier's Beply. 

t The Critie March 17, 1860. 

• The Literary Gazette March 24, 1860. 

Beview of Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry, Dr. Ingleby's Shak- 
epeare Fabrications, and Mr. Collier's Beply, collectively. 

• The Edinburgh Beview, April, 1860. 

This review is from the pen of Mr. Herman Mcriyale. It professes 
to be a continuation of an article in " The Edinboi^h Beriew** for April, 
1856. 



Feb. 11, 1860. 
Feb. 18, 1860. 
Feb. 25, 1860. 
March 8, 1860. 
March 17, 1860. 
Feb. 25, 1860. 
March 3, 1860. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 

p. 16, 1. 7. — As to Shakspere's authorship of parts of The Two 
Noble Mmmen, see " The Quarterly Eeview," vol. 83, p. 403 
(1848). 

p. 104, 1. 4. — The account given in " The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for March, 1866 (voL 45, New Series, p. 269), might 
have authorized me in carrying the parallel still further. 
We there read, " Another statement says that the pencil 
marks on which the Uncials were traced came out plainly 
by these tests." 

p. 144, note ®. — Though the first edition of Hudibras bears the 
date 1663, it must have been published in the previous 
year J for we learn from Pepys' Diary, under Dec. 26, 
1662, that he fell into discourse with a Mr. Battersby " of 
a new book of drollery in use, called SudibrasJ** He 
bought a copy the same day for 2« 6d, but growing 
" ashamed of it " he sold it shortly after for la 6d. On 
Feb. 6, 1662-3, however, he bought another copy. 

p. 181, L 2. — ^Mr. Halliwell unaccountably says of the mon- 
strous compound Imsy-leis, ''it is so naturally (though 
perhaps not quite grammatically) formed, its rare occur- 
rence is not, in itself, a sufficient reason for its rejection." 
(Eo. Shakespeare, Vol. I.) Probably not : but it will be 
time enough to discuss that point when Mr. Halliwell has 
made good his allegation of the ^ rare occurrence " of the 
word in question by producing a 9in^le ifutanee of its use 
in any author of the period. In the meantime I must be 
allowed to say that husy-lesa, so fa^ from being '' naturally 
formed/' is a compound (manufactured by Theobald — 

Z 
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probably when he was half-drunk — ) which Tiolates at once 
the rules of English grammar and the genius of the Eng- 
lish language. Bw^-lesa could not have meant unemployed^ 
unless bwy were either a noun substantive meaning em- 
ploymentf or an intransitive verb meaning to labour. 

p. 198, 1. 4. — In fact soon afterwards a similar stage-direction 
is inserted in ink, " Long and selfe struggling." See Per- 
kins Polio, p. 57, col. 2. See also the facsimile of the 
shorthand, on sheet no. lY. 

p. 239. — Mr. Djce's adoption of hisson multitude. 

Mr. Dyce persists in the ordinary punctuation. Had he 
consulted either the original text of Plutarch, or even 
North's translation of it, he would have been saved from 
this wretched blunder. It is wonderful that Dr. Parmer 
should have missed the point ; for he would have been only 
too glad to have included this case in his list of blunders 
into which the poor simpleton Shakspere had been betrayed 
through the ambiguity of some of North's expressions. 
Shakspere simply could not have written the ignorant per- 
version of the sense and meaning of the text in Plutarch 
— even according to North — which Mr. Dyce's punctua* 
tion would impute to him. 



THE END. 



O. NORMAK, FBnTTEB, MAIDEN LAKE, COVENT GARJDEX. 
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COKEECTIONS. 

Sefore perusing this work the reader is requested to make 
the following corrections : — 

p. 16, L 18. — After copies vMeri having the title 

p. 27» 1. 8. — Brfore Shakspere insert the plays of 

p. 64, ^^ Wne qfnote *,—For the read some 

p. 97, L 8. — Before rather read which he preferred to do 

p. 123, note ^^Tranrfer the ["] firom the second to to the first to 

p. 126, L 1 of extract, — For Fortunes read Fortune^ 

p. 136, 1. 4 from bottom, — For special read specious. 

p. 160, 1. 2^5*0^ bottom, — Before immediately read he 

p. 161, 1. 16. — For '* three " cheers read " three cheers " 

p. 162. — Jfter the first example in class 2, add Sylvester's 

Dubartas, 6^ day, l^ week, p. 106, ed. 1618 
p. 201, 1. 10. — For on read no 
p. 216. — Erase the last example in Class IIL and in the next 

line for nine read ten 
p. 217, 1. 9. — After manuscript read copies 
p. 232, 1. \Ofrom bottom,^-For moral read real 
p. 244, 1. ^,—For have read has 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 

IN THB 

(dfinc Jlrte, ^rthikdnu, and <Stn<raI %\kxiiinn, 

PUBLISHED, OR SOLD, AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, BY 

NATTALI AND BOND, 

23, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. W.C. 

Part I, qf Nattali and Bond^a Catalogue qf an extensive ColleoHon of 
Ancient and Modem BookSj both Engluh and Foreign, and in every 
Class of Literature^ is now ready , and will be forwarded post free on 
receipt (f six stamps. The Books are all in good library oondUion, and 
warranted perfect, 

Be-IsBoe of Mr. Pickering's Magnifioent Illtistrated 

Edition of Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. 

Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

Walton and Cottons Complete Angler y with 

Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 splendid 
Yols. super royal 8to. beautifully printed on toned paper, 
and illustrated with 61 exquisite engravings, from drawings 
by Stothard, Inskipp, and others, elegantly half bound mo- 
rocco extra, uncut, top edge gilt, £3, 3« I860 

2 vols, super royal 8vo. tree-marbled calf extra^ gilt edges, 

£3. 13« 6d 
2 vols, super royal 8vo. morocco extra, gilt edges, £A, 4s 



■ the same, 2 vols, super royal 8vo. with the plates on India 
paper, elegantly half botmd morocco extra, uncut, top edge 
gilt, £4. 4s 1860 

The Series of 54 beautiful engravings after Stothard and 

Inskipp, ON India paper, printed on 4to. size for iUus- 
tration, in a portfolio, £\, 1 U 6^ 

This 18 without doubt the most beautifully illustrated edition of 
" Honest Izaalc V oharminp Pastoral ever published. To the late taste- 
ful publisher, Mr. Pickering, its production was literally a labour of 
love. Neither time nor expense were spared to render it worthy of the 
Arts and the importance of the subject, and the result was a union of 
literary and artistic talent which has rarely been equalled, and never 
surpassed. 

Inglehy (Dr. C. M.) A complete View of the 

SHAKSPERE CONTROVERSY, concerning the Authen- 
ticity and Genuineness of Manuscript matter affecting the 
Works and Biography of Shakspere published by Mr. J. 
Payne Collier as the Fruits of his Researches, t(7iM \^ plates 
of facsimiles of the forged and suspected MSS. and Docu- 
ments, 8vo. 368 pp. cloth, lbs I860 

This work comprises a complete history of all the cases of Forgery. 

Contents: Advertisement and Introduction. Chap. I. The Bridge- 
water Folio. II. The Perkins Folio: — its purchase and ezaminaUon 
by Mr. Collier. III. The Perkins Folio: — its supposititious Pedigree. 
IV. The Perkins Folio:— Mr. Collier's Account of its MS. Notes. V. The 
Perkins Folio: — the Museum Inquifiition on its MS. Notes. VI. The 
Perkins Folio: — the weak Points in Mr. Collier's Replies concerning it. 
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VII. The Perkini Polio:— Philological Tests. VIII. The Perkins Folio: 
— Mr. Collier's Dealing^ with the Emendations. IX. The Pericins Folio: 
—Value of the EaMndadons: Mr. Collier^s daim of Originality for the 
" Old Corrector." X. The Bridgewater Manuscripts. XI. The Dulwioh 
Manuwiripts. XII. The Forgeid State Paper. XIII. Supposititious 
■and Suspected Documents. XIV. The Vintage. Appendix, containing 
Mr. Collier*8 Charges against Sir F. Madden, and hii Reply ; Biblio- 
graphy of the Shakspere Controversy. Supplemental Notes. 

Bunyans PUyrima ProgresSy with Memoir 

of the Author by De. Geo. Cheevbb, Bogue's beautiful illus- 
trated edition, elegantly printed on toned paper in 8vo. and 
profusely illustrated, with portrait and upwards of 300 beau- 
tiful woodcuts by Dalziel from designs by William Harvey, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, (pub. at 12« 6^) 9« Bogue, 1857 

calf, antique style, red edges, 13« 

morocco extra, giU edges, 1 4« ^d 

morocco, antique style ^ gilt edges, \bs 6d 

Early Enalish Prose ttomances^ with Bib- 
liographical and Historical Introductions, edited by W. J. 
Thorns, F.S.A. ; second edition, revised, elegantly printed in 
3 vols, crown 8vo. half bound morocco, uncut, in the Rox- 
hurghe style, £\. 7s ; or tree-marhled calf extra, gilt edges, 
£1. ISs 1858 

3 vols. 8vo. LABGE FAPEB, qf which only 50 copies are 

printed, half bound morocco, uncut, £2. ^; or tree-marhUd 
calf extra, gilt edges, by Riviere, £3. 1858 

Contents : Lyfeof Robert the Deuyll; from an edition by Wynkyn 
de Worde — Thomas of Reading, or the six Worthie Yeomen of the 
West, by T. Deloney, 1682— Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon (1630)— 
Historie of Frier Rush, 1620 — Lyfe of Virgilius ; from an unique copy 
printed at Antwerp by Jobnn Doesborclce — Noble Birth and Gallant 
Atcbievementa of Robin Hood, in Twelve several Stories, 1678 — History 
of Oeorgre a Green, Pindar of Wakefield, 1706— History of Tom a Lin- 
oolne, the Red Rose Knig^ht, 1636— History of Helyas, Knight of the 
Swiune ; from an unique copy printed by Copland— The Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr. Faustus, 1592— Second Report of Dr. 
Faustus, containing his Appearances and the Deeds of Wagner, 1594. 

** We notice with much satisfaction this reprint of the popular litera* 
ture of our ancestors. It is not the mere antiquary who is gratified by 
being able to procure those romances which were once the mental 
recreation of society, and unquestionably form part of our national 
literature, but the generaljreader, who is possessed of the least curiosity, 
will gladly become acquainted with what may be termed the * Waver- 
LEY Novels' of their day." — Retrospective Review. Notice of 
the Firet Mition, 

Dr. Syntax s Three Tours, in Search of the 

Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife, [in Hudibrastic Verse], by Wm. Combe, illustrated with 
eighty-one humourous ooloubbd engravings by Rowlandson, 
3 vols, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, (pub. at £3. 3«) Vei. I U 6J 

Broughams {Lord) Lives of Men of Letters 

and Science who flourished in the Time of George III. with 
8 fine portraits, bvo. cloth, (pub. at £1. \s) bs 

Contents: Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, Robertson, Joseph Black, 
Jos. Watt, Dr. Priestley, Sir Humphi7 Davy* Simson. 
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Blake s Illustrated Edition of Blair s Grave. 

The Gbavb, a Poem, illustrated with Twelve Plates from 

Designs by Wm. Blake, and a fine Portrait of Blake engraved 

by Schiavonetti, 4to. cloth lettered, £l.ls 
— — 4to. half bound morocco extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £1,^8 
— royal 4to. large paper, with proof impressions of the 

plates, cloth lettered, £2. 2s 

Brittons Cathedral Antiquities of England. 

Each Cathedral is sold separately, in cloth. 

« R^ Pub. 

d duoed. at 

^ £. «. d, £. s. d. 

Exeter . . 22 16 2 10 

Peterborough 16 12 1 18 

Bristol .. 12 9 1 4 

Hereford . 16 12 1 18 

Worcester . 16 12 1 18 



Norwich 
Winchester , 
liohfield . 
Oxford . . 
Canterbury . 
Welle. . , 
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i 


Re- 


Pub. 


djuced. 


at 


£. *. d. 


£. «. d. 


26 


15 


2 10 


30 


16 


3 3 


16 


12 


1 18 


11 
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1 4 


26 


16 


3 3 


24 


15 


2 10 



On Large Paper only the pollowing can be had : — 



Beduoed 


Pub. 


to 


at 


£. *. d. 


£. s, d. 


16 


3 3 


1 8 


5 5 


1 8 


5 5 



Reduced 

to 

£. s. d. 

18 6 

15 

110 



Pub. 

at 

£. ». d. 

5 5 

3 3 

5 

the 



Oxford ... 16 3 3 Canterbury , 
Salisbury ..180550 Worcester . 
Winchester .18 5 5 Oxford, folio 

Brittons Picturesque Antiquities of 

English Cities, consisting of a Series of Engravings of Ancient 
BuUdings, Street Architecture, Bars, Castles, &c. with His- 
torical and Descriptive Accounts of the Subjects, and of the 
Characteristics of each City ; with 60 plates by J. Le Reux, 
from Drawings by W. H. Bartlett, and 24 woodcuts, 4to. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1. 1* 

Burke's (Rt. Hon. Edmund) Correspon- 
dence, from 1774 to his decease in 1797, edited by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir R. Bourke, fine portrait, 4 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, (pub. at £2. Ss)'\2s 1 844 

This valuable and interestiDg' work contains numerous Historical and 
Biog^phioal Notes, and Original Letters from the leading Statt^smen of 
the period, and forms an Autobiography of this celebrated Statesman 
and Writer. It is also necessary to complete the edition of Burke's 
Works in 16 vols. 8vo. which does not contain the (Correspondence. 

Coney s (J.) Beauties of Continental Archi- 
tecture, in a series of Views of Ancient Cathedrals and Public 
Buildings in France, the Netherlands and Germany, 28 
plates and ^(j vignettes, imp. 4to. half bound morocco extra, 
gilt edges, (pub. at £A. As) £\,\^s 

Cotmaris Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, with Descriptions by Dawson Turner. One Hundred 
Plates^ 2 vols, in 1, folio, half hound morocco extra, uncut, 
top edges gilt, (pub. at ^12. 12*) £^. As 

2 vols. imp. folio, Proops on India. Paper, cloth, (pub. 

t^t £21.) £7. 7s 
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Cluttons {Henry) Illxistrations of Medieval 

Architecture in France, from the Accession of Charles YI. 
to the Demise of Louis XII. ; with Historical and Profes- 
sional Remarks, 1 6 heautiful lithographic engravings, exe- 
cuted in coloored tints, and 2S woodcuts, fblio» ha^ hound 
morocco, uncut, (pub. at £3. 3«) J^l. 1 U 6d 1853 

It is more particularly the oljeot of the preaent work to draw the 
attention of English Arohiteots and Antiqoarians to a phase of MedivTal 
Art wholly distinct from anything to he found in this country, and to 
point out from the published examples, certain principles in its construc- 
tion and details, which may, perhaps, be advantageously adopted in mo- 
dem practice. At the same time historical notices have been introduced, 
together with much antiquarian information, illustrative of the Domestic 
Dfe of the 15th Century, derived from a careful comparison of the worka 
of the Chroniclers, with the remains of the edifices of that period. 

Coopers Groups of Cattle, drawn from 

Stature, 26 large and beautiful lithographic engravinjis, ro^ral 
folio, half bound morocco, uncut, (pub. at £4. 4«) £2, I6s 

Cuitfs((jreo.) Wanderings and Pencillinas 

amongst Ruina qfthe Olden Time, in England and Wales. 
A Series of Seventy-three Etchings {in the style of Piranesi), 
with descriptive letterpress, Archieological, L^ndarj, and 
Architectural, Seventy-three plates, fouo, half ^ntnd morocco 
extra, gilt edges, £3, I3s 6d 

<* These Plates are etched with great freedom, and will remind the 
spectator of them, or reader of the book, of the Etchings of Rome (dy 
Piranesi)f to which they come nearer than any modem work of British 
Art of a similar class. Etching represents rugged g^randeur, decay, 
dilapidation, and ruin admirably well, and has been happily chosen by 
the artist to depict what he had seen. The letterpress is well written, 
and the work is an addition to the Fine Arts, and the knowledge of the 
antiquary."— TiH£8. 

Flaxmans Compositions from Dante. One 

Hundred and Elev^ Plates in Outline, oblong 4to. half 
hound morocco, (pub. at £4. As) £2. 2s 

" The designs of Mr. Flaxman are the noblest productions of art, 
and frequently display a sublime simplioity which is worthy of his great 
original. Indeed, he who is so able to transfer such creations frtim one 
fine art to another, seems of a mind little inferior to his who could first 
conceive them. To borrow the words of an excellent Italian sculptor — 
*< Mr. Flaxman has translated Dante best, for he has translated it into 
the universal language of Nature.*' 

Flaxmans Anatomical Studies, of the Bones 

and Muscles, for the use of Artists, Portrait and 21 Plates 
by Landseer, folio, cloth, £1, Is 

Fielding's {T. H.) Art of Engraving, with 

the Modes of Operation, viz.: Etching, Line Engraving, 
Chalk and Stipple, Soft Ground Etching, Aquatint^ Mezzo- 
tint, Lithoeraphv, Wood Engraving, MedaUic Eneraiang, 
Electrography, Photography, with 10 Plates of the different 
Styles, and 8 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, (pub. at 



£1. 16s) 9« 
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Grant's (Mrs., of Lag g an) Letters from the 

Mountains; being the Correspondence with her Friends 
between the years 1778 and 1803, Sixth Edition, 2 toIs. 
post 8vo. cloth, (pub. at £1. Is) 10s 6d 

Grant. Memoir and Correspondence of 

Mrs. Grant, ofLaggan, Second Edition, portrait, 3 vols, post 
SYo.chth, (pub. 9X£\.\\s^d)\2s 

Greys {Earl) Colonial Policy of Lord John 

RttSselVs Administration, second edition, with additions, 
2 vols. Svo. cloth, (pub. Kt£\, Ss) 9s 

'* A handbook of modern colonial policy, wbicb no person desiroas of 
understanding the present state and future prospects of our Colonies 
can omit to read." — Edinburgh Rstibw. 

EalVs {Mrs. S. G.) Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter; fifth edition, with a New Introduction, elegantly 
printed in crown Svo. and beautifully illustrated with five 
plates by Maclise, and fifty-six woodcuts, handsomely hound 
tn cloth gilt, Ss — or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, for presents, 9s 

^ Mrs. Hall has already shewn her fitness for the task, by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with that class of Irish life which affords tlve ani- 
mated portion of her descriptions. She paints the peasantry and 
working* classes of the country with fidelity, and her pen is wonderfully 
assisted by the productions of the pencil which she has called to her 
aid. The woodcuts are clever, and well selected for the pui-pose of ex- 
hibiting^ the more common fbrms which present themselves in Irish 
scenery and Irish life. Industry is manifest in the collection of pic- 
turesque facts and characteristic anecdotes, and good- will in the elabo- 
ration.'*— Ath EN-BUM . 

KeppeVs { Capt. the Hon. Henry) Account 

of the Expedition to Borneo of HM,S, Bxdo, for the Sup- 

Sression of Piracy: with Extracts from the Journal of James 
irooke, Esq., of Sarawak ; third edition, with an additional 
Chapter, by W. K. Kelly, 6 maps and 1 1 plates, 2 vols. Svo. 
cloth, (pub. Ki£\.Us) \0s 6d 

Lawrence's {Sir Thomas) Works. Engra- 
vings from the choicest Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. a Series of Fifty Plates, engraved in Mezzotints, in 
the First Style of the Art, by S. Cousins, Ward, Giller, 
Coombes, Humphreys, <&c. with Biographical and Critical 
Notices to each Plate, folio, proofs, half bound morocco 
extra, gilt edges, (pub. at £\S. 18«) £5,'l5s 6d 

Lepsius {Dr. R.) Discoveries in Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai, in 1842-45, edited 
vfith Notes by Kenneth Mackenzie; second edition, with 
additions, map and 2 plates, 8vo. cloth (pub. at \2s) 5s 

Letters of William III. and Louis XIV. 

and of their Ministers ; illustrative of the Domestic and 
Foreign Politics of England from the Peace of Ryswick to 
the Accession of Philip V. of Spain (1697 to 1700), edited 
by P. Grimblot, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth (pub. at £\. 10*) 7s 6d 
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Lilrrary {The) of Entertaining Knowledge. 

%* The following works oao still be had, price 2« 3^ per volume, bound 
inoloth. 



The Menafreries, Yols.^ 1 and 8, 

Monkeys. 
Arohitecture of Birds 
Habits of Birds 
Faculties of Birds 
Insect Miscellanies 
Vegetable Substances, 8 vols. 
Paris and its Historical Scenes, 

2 vols. 
Criminal Trials, 2 vols. 



Historical Parallels, 2 vols. 

Pompeii, 2 vols. 

Egyptian Antiquities, 2 vols. 

Elgin Marbles, 2 vols. 

Townley Marbles, 2 vols. 

The New Zealanders 

The Hindoos, 2 vols. 

The Chinese : a Description of the 

Empire of China, by Sir J. F. 

Davis, F.R.S., 2 vols. 



Liverseeges (H.) Worksy 37 beautiful en- 

gravings in Mezzodnto, by 6. and H. Cousins, Bromlej, 
Ward, Giller and others, folio, half bound moroceo extra^ 
gilt edgeB, (pub. at £%. 6«) £2, I2« 6i 

Miles s Epitome, Historical and Statistical, 

descriptive of the Royal Naval Service of England, with 8 
coloured Views of Shipping, &c. by W. Knell,' and 14 
coloured Illustrations of Flags, Pendants, and Ensigns, royal 
8vo. cloth gilt, (pub. at 18*) 10« 6^ 

Moses's Select Greek and Roman Antiqui- 

ties, from Vaset, 37 plates, 4to. clothy (pub. at £i,l8) lOs 6d 

National Gallery of Pictures, published by 

the Associated Artists : a Series of Twenty-nine splendid 
Plates, beautifully engraved in the Line Manner, by Finden, 
Burnett, Doo, Golding, Goodall, Humphries, Le Keux, t^ye. 
Miller, Robinson, Watt and Greatbach, with Descriptions to 
each Plate in English and French, imperial folio, h/. bd, mo- 
rocco extra, gilt edges, (pub, at £16. \6s) £4, lis 6d 

The same, a cheaper edition, 29 plates, folio, h/. bd. 

morocco extra, gilt edges, £2. 5s 

This edition, beings about one half the size of its precursor, is admir- 
ably adapted to adorn the drawing room table. 

Neale's (J. P.) Mansions of England, or 

Picturesque Delineations of the Seats of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen ; nearly 400 Views with Descriptions, 2 vols. 4 to. 
7f. bd. morocco extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2, 8s 

Prout's Sketches at Home and Abroad, 

being Examples of the Interiors and Exteriors of Qt)thic 
Buildings. With Hints on the acquirements of Free- 
dom of Execution, and Breadth of Effect in Landscape 
Painting; to which are added, Simple Instructions on the 
proper use and apphcation of Colour, Forty-eight Plates 
on India P^er, impl. 4 to. hf. bd. morocco extra, gilt edges, 
(pub. at 384. \4s6d) £2. 

•»• Mr. Prout*8 Hints on Light and Shadow ; with his Sketches, or 
Hints on Breadth of Effect and the Use of Colour, and the admirable 
works of Mr. Pyne on Groups and Figures, form A complete CrcLO- 
PiEDiA OF Drawing. 
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Prouis (Samuel) Hints on Light and 

Shadow, Composition^ ^c, sis applicable to Landscape Paint- 
ing, illustrated by Examples, twenty-two plates, imp. 4to. 
cloth gilt, (pnh, at £2. 2s) £1. Is 

Pynes {W. H.) Microcosm ; Picturesque 

Groups for the Embellishment of Landscape, in a Series of 
One Thousand Subjects, viz. Eural and Domestic Scenery, 
Shipping, Crafts, Sports, &c. 120 plates in aquatinta, with 
descriptions, 2 vols, in 1, royal 4 to. half hound morocco, 
tmcut, (pub. at £6. 6s) £1. lis 6 J 

Pynes Etchings of Rustic Figures in imita^ 

tion of Chalk, 36 plates, 4 to. cloth, (pub. at £\, 16*) 9s 

Pugin (A.) and Le Keuxs Architectural 

Antiquities of Normandy, with Descriptions by John Britton, 
Eighty Plates by Le Keux, 4to. hf bd. morocco, uncut, top 
edges gilt, (pub. at £6. 6<) £2. \2s 6d 

Pugin and Mackenzie's Specimens of Gothic 

Architecture, selected from Ancient Buildings at Oxford, 
Sixty-one Plates, 4to. cloth, (pub. at £2, 2s) £\. U 

Pugin s Specimens of Gothic Architecture^ 

selected from Ancient Edifices in England, consisting of 
Plans, Sections, and Parts at large ; calculated to exemplify 
the various Styles, and the Practical Construction of this 
admired Class of Architecture, with Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts by E. J. WUlson, 114 plates, 2 vols. 4to. 
half bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, (pub. at £6. 6s) 
^63. 13« 6d 

Another copy, 2 vols. impl. 4to. large paper, chth, (pub. 

at £9. 9<) £6. 6s 

This work is adapted to furnish practical and useful information to 
the Architect, Builder, Cabinet Maker, &o. as well as to the critical An- 
tiquary and Connoisseur. 

Pugin s {A. W.) Details of Ancient Timber 

Houses of the 15th and 16th Centuries, selected from those 
existing at Caen, Beauvais, Abbeville, Strasbourg, &c. 22 
plates, 4to. cloth, (pub. sX £\. \s) \2s 

Pugin s Gothic Furniture of the I5th cen- 
tury, 25 plates, 4to. cloth, (pub. £1. \s) \2s 
Pugin s Designs for Iron and Brass Work^ 

in the Style of the 15th and 16th Centuries, 27 plates, 4 to. 
cloth, (pub. at £\, \s) \2s 

Pugin s Designs for Gold and Silver Oma- 

ments,m the Style of the 15th and 16th Centuries, 27 
plates of Cups, Chargers, Flagons, Tankards, Candlesticks, 
Sconces, Chalices, Crosses, Reliquaries, Candelabra, Mon- 
strances, Feretra, &c. 4to. cloth, (pub. at £l. 1*) 12* 

•»* The above four works of Mr. A. W. Pugin may also be had, in 
one volume, half bound morocco extra, g'ilt edges, price £2. 12« Qd* 
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Reynard the FoXy after the German Version 

ofGoethey with a Bibliographical and Historical Introduction, 
by T. J. Arnold, Esq. 8vo. beautifully printed by Whitting- 
ham, with title-page and 12 plates, engrayed on steel, after 
the clever and characteristic designs of J. Wolf, half bound 
moroceOf Roxburghe stt/le^ uneut, \ Os 6d 

the same, with the plates on India paper (of which only 50 

copies were printed), hal/bd, morocco, uncut, 15* 

Reynard the Fox^ after the German Version 

of Ooethe, translated into English Yerse by T. J. Arnold, 
Esq. with 70 beautiful woodcut illustrations after the cele- 
brated designs of Wilhelm von Eaulbach, and 13 additional 
steel engravings from the clever and spirited designs of J. 
Wolf inserted, royal 8vo. beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper, half bound morocco, uncut, top edge gilt, 18« 

Reynolds^ (Sir Joshua) Discourses on Paint- 

ing, with Notes by J. Burnet; with 12 fine engravings 
executed in bistre and aquatint, roy. 4to. large paper, with 
proof impressions of the nlates on India paper, half bound 
morocco, uncut, (pub. at ^4. As) £\. 5$ 
One of the most important works on art ever pnbUsbed. 

Thugs f or Secret Murderers of India. Illus- 
trations of the History and Practices of the Thugs; and Notices 
01 the Proceedings of the Government of India for the suppres- 
sion of the crime of Thu^ee, 8vo. cloth, (pub. at I5s) 5« 6d 

Turners Southern Coast of England. An 

Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour by Land and Sea, round 
the Southern Coast of Enghind, illustrated with Eighty-four 
Plates by J. M. W. Turner, WiUiam Collins, P. Dewint, S. 
Owen, w. Westall, Prout, and others, engraved by George 
Cooke, W. B. Cooke, W. Finden, and other eminent 
Engravers, 4to. half bound morocco extra, gilt edgft, 
£2. \2s 6d— or half bound morocco, uncut, £2. 10« 18-* 

Walters (Rev. Henry) History of JEngland^ 

from the earliest Period to the passbg of the Reform Bill ^ 
in 1832, in which it is intended to consider Men and Events 
on Christian Principles, 7 vols. 12mo. cloth, (pub. at 
£2. 12*) l8s^or hf bd. calfgUt, £1.68 

7 vols, royal 1 2mo. large paper, cloth, (pub. at £3, 3s) 

£l, U — or half bound, calf extra, marb. edges, £1, WsCd 

An excellent History of England, and particularly adapted to be put 
into the hands of the youth of both sexes. 

Westwood's (J. O.) Cabinet of Oriental En- 
tomology ; being a Selection of the fi^r and more Beautiful 
Species of Insects, Natives of India and the adjacent Islands, 
the greater portion of which are now, for the first time, de- 
scribed and figured, 42 beautifully coloured plates, 4 to. cloth 
gilt, (pub. at £2. \2a 6d) £\. 16« 
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